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PREFACE 


The agenda of the Preparatoiy Asiatic U(*gional Conference 
tras determijied by the Governing Body of the Filter national 
Labour C»ftice at its 98th Session held in Montreal iji May 1946, 
The subjec t of this Keport — Labour Policy in General, includ- 
ing the Ihiforcejiiciit of Labour Measures — is the second it(?m 
on the agcMula. 

In drawijig up this RepoTt the Office has jiaid particular 
attention to two main factors : the importance of agriculture in 
the economics of Asiatic countries in the Fai^TlSasreru region, 
and the eih)»*hs which are at present being made in lliese 
countries for economic development with a view to the imple- 
mentation of a more active and a -more progressive social policy 
than before tli^ war. The general approach is not to deal with 
the various areas separately, but rather to treat them as parts 
of a region with more or less similar ways of life aud in the 
same stage of economic evolution. It has been thought that a 
general survey of tliis kind, designed to bring out some of 
the main j^robleins which arc common to the Asiatic countries 
concerned and which call for urgent consideration, is an -udis- 
pensable preliminary to a more detailed treatment of them 
subsequently. It is for the, present Conference t ) express ils 
views on the order of priority in which these problems arc- lo 
be considered with a view to further action. 

The fii-st chapter is devoted to a consideration of the eondi- 
tions of life and work of the primary producer, and it also 
contains an account of the part played by co-operative organi- 
sation in improving his position as well as suggestions as to 
future possibilities. The second chapter presents an outline 
of some of the main problems relating to the organisation of 
employment in modern industrial undertakings. The special 
problems relating to the employment of children ajid young 
persons and of women — categories of workers for whom pro- 
tective measures are particularly needed in periods of active 
economic development— are dealt with in Chapters TIT and 
IV respectively, while the following chapter contains a survey 
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of conditions of work in industry in general. Ohapter VI 
discusses problems relating to the organisation of industrial 
relations. In Chapter VII the enforcement of labour measures, 
more particularly labour inspection, is considered, and the 
final chapter contains a brief review of reconstruction planning^ 
especially in China and India, and of the principal questions 
to be dealt with in the elaboration of labour policy comment 
surate with the economic development envisaged in the re- 
construction plans. Problems of social security have been 
in the main excluded from the scope of this Report, as this 
question forms a separate item on the agenda. 

Since the draft of this Report was prepared, the Asian Re- 
lations Conference, convened by the Indian Gonncil of World 
Affairs, met in New Delhi in March — April 1947. Represen- 
tatives from over 25 Asiatic countries were present. The Con- 
ference devoted its attention mainly to the consideration of 
economic, social, and cultural problems common to all Asiatif 
countries ; among the items on the agenda were agricultnral 
reconstruction and industrial development, and labour prob- 
lems and social services in Asia. In revising the draft Report, 
the conclusions of this Conference have been taken into acconnt 
as far as possible. It should also be mentioned that the Rei)ort 
was communicated in proof to the Governments of Asiatic 
countries which will be represented at the New Delhi Confer- 
ence. A mission of officials of the Office also visited several of 
these countries with a view to having the information contained 
in the draft verified and amplified through discussion with local 
officials, in accordance Avith a proposal made by the Director- 
General, and approved by the Governing Body, of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. The observations made by tlie local 
officials have been taken into account as far as possible in pre- 
paring the Report for publication, and the valuable assistance 
they have given in making the facts and figures mentioned in 
the Report accurate and up to date is hereby gratefully acknow- 
ledged. 

The International Labour Office is indebted to the Govern- 
ment of India for the facilities which it provided for the print- 
ing of this Report, and to the Manager and staff of the Govern- 
ment of India Press, Simla, for the particular care which they 
bestoAved upon the work. 
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CHAPTliR 1 


THE PRIMARY PRODUCER 

The Rural Population 

SoJME Genicrai. Features 

As is W 13 II known, the groat majority of the people in 
Asiatic countries derive their livelihood from agriculture and 
allied occupulious. Some estimates of the proportion of the 
ruj*al to the total poimlation can be given, but it should be 
noted that they are not eoiupai-able, in view of the different 
|)ases on whioli they are calculated. 

The proport i(Mi of Ihe rural to the total population of China 
lias been estimated at somowhorc between 71 and 85 per cent. 
One estimate puts Ihe total farming population at 328,850,000j 
and during the war years this population was obviously the 
main sonree of supply foi” the armed forces as well as industry. 
In India, rural arenas, or Jo(falities with a population not exceed- 
ing 5,000 iiei'ffoiis, aeeoiuited for 87.2 per cent, of thr* total 
xiopulation in .|041. In Siam, in 1037, 83.4 per cent, of th« 
population were engaged in agriculture and fishery. lu BuVuia. 
excluding the Shan States and tribal territories, 66.6 per cent, 
of the gainfully employed population iji 1931 were engOfged 
in agriculture; tliis figure, it should be noted, excludes depend- 
ants. . The proportions of the rural to the total population. In 
1,93J for Ceylon, Tndo-China, and Indonesia^ were 8G.8, 90-95, 
and 92.. 5 per eciit. respectively. Tn Korea, where only agglo 
derations of 10,000 persons or more were reckoned as urban 
areas, the rural jiopiilation formed 88.3 per cent, of the total 
in 1936 ; and in Malaya^ (settlements of over 1,000 persons each 

; * Tho term liiilonosia ns usihI in tins refers, unless otherwise 

apeeified, to the territory of the former Nellmrlaiins Tiidies. 

*Tlio ITnion, for roiivciiieiiee referred to ns Malnyo in this 

Rcijiort, was crea-ted on 1 April 1946, oiid eomprises the fuiuier Straito 
Settlements, with the exception of the meson t colony of Siiij^upore, and 
the former federated and Unfede rated ^iliiy States. Where the luforina' 
tttn given relates tii the jicriod before 1 April 194G, the toj'm 
the territory of tho Malayan Union and Sintraiuire taken 
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were re^jarded as urban), it constituted 70.5 per cent, ot* the 
total in 1931. In the Philippines, the rural population formed 
about 77 per cent, of the total in 1939. On the other hand, in 
Japan, wliere economic development is well advanced, the 
population in rural areas, or localities with less than 5,000 in- 
habitants, amounted to only 39.9 per cent, of the total in 1931. 

In the last half a cciituiy or more, there has been a consi- 
derable increase in the population of most, if not all of these 
countries, and the proportion ot the rural to the total popula- 
tion has sho^^n little or no diminution. In India, for instance, 
durin:>' the period lHHl-1941, th(‘ total population increased by 
138.6 million ; the proporlion of the runil to the total pupula- 
tioii was 90,6 per cent, in 1881, 89.7 per cent, in 1921, 89 per 
cent, in 1931, and 87.2 per cent, in 1941. In Ceylon, llie 
population ill .1946 was 6.6 iniJlioii, showing an increase jof 

16.7 per cent, on the 1931 figure; the rural population formed 
87.1 per cent, of the lotal in 1921, 86.8 per cent, in 1931, and 

84.8 per cent, in 1946. In contrast to this situation, it is .lote- 
Worth}^ that in Australia, wliere Ihe population increased i).y 
nearly 22 per eeiil. between 1921 and 1933, the proportiim of 
the rural to Ihe total population deeliued during the same 
period from 37.4 to 35.9 per cent., and that in New Zealand, 
where between 1921 and 1936 the population (excluding the 
Maoris) increased slightly, there was nevertheless an obvious, 
though small, reduction in the proportion of the rural to the 
total population. These figures are cited merely to illustrate 
the existiug conditions. 

InformatioTi eoncerniug the density of the population in any 
area conveys little uules!^ it is related to particulars of the local 
productive resfiurces. Nevertheless, it might he noted that the 
average number of persons j)ev square mile wiis estimated 
before World War ll to be 106.8 in China, 246 in India, 72.3 
in Siam, 56.5 in Burma, 209 in Ceylon (262 in 1946), 80.6 in 
Indo-China, 93.1 in Indonesia, 269.4 in Korea, 101.1 In JNlalaya, 
78.4 in W.MTichuria, and 139.9 in the Philippines. The cor- 
responding figures for Australia niifi New Zealand are 2.3 
and 15.8, respectively. 

The uneven distribution of the population is a striking feature 
of the sitnalion in all these ?huiitries. As much as 86 por cciit. 
of fhe population of China is concentrated in 16 provinces 
(Kiangsu, Ohr^kiang, Anhwei, Kiangsi, Hupeh, Hunan, Szechwan, 
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Hopei, Hhantuiig, Shansi, lloiiaii, Shensi. Fukien, Kwangtuiigj 
Kwangsi, and Kweichow) totalling in area only 21 per cent, 
of the entire national territory. The average density in tlipse 
provinces is 141 persons per square kilometre — in the case of 
Kiangsu, whieii lies in the thickly populated coastal fringe, 
it is 335 persons — while it is only 7 persons per square kilo^ 
metre in the remaining 76 per cent, of the* total area. The 
density of population in Manchuria varies betAveeii 142 per- 
sons per square kilometre in Chinchow to one person to 2 square 
kilometres in north Ilsingan. 

In Indici, thf density of population ranges from under 100 
persons per siinare mile in parts of J Baluchistan to over SOO 
persons in Bengal. It has been estimated that, while 57.7 per 
cent, of the total area of the country supports only 17.5 per 
cent, of Die population, with a density of 150 persons per 
square mile, 29.5 per cent, of the population is crowded into 
6.4 per cent, of the area, with a resultant density of 600 per- 
.soiis or more per square mile. Almast three fifths of the 
papulation of the country is concentrated in one fifth of the area. 

The most thickly populated area in Ceylon, the Western 
Province, has 5.6 per cent, of the island’s area, but 28.1 per 
cent, of the population; the North Central Province has 15,8 
per cent, of the area and only 2.1 per cent, of the population. 

In Indo-China, 78 per cent, of the population is concentrated 
in 13 per cent, of the area. The average density was 31 persons 
per square kilometre in 1936, but it varied a great deal from 
one area to another; it was 71 persons per square kilometre in 
Cochin-China, and 4 persons in Laos. The density of popu- 
lation ill the Red Kwer delta of the north of Annam is even 
greater, and reaches as much as 170 pei-sons per square kilo- 
metre in certain districts. Some villages in the proviin cvs 
of Thai Biiih and Nara Dinh, which had a population of 2.000 
some 40 years ago, now have one of 5,000 to 6,000, although 
there has been no great increase in the area under cultivation 

In Indonesia, in 1930, the average density was 315.6 persons 
per gqiian* kilgmetre iu Java and Madura and 10.7 persons 
in the Outer Provinces. Likewise, in the Philippines, while 
Luzon Ls thickly populated, Mindanao is sparsely inhabited. 
The miequal distribution of Ihe population is a regioual 
characteristic which is shared by Australia and New Zealand 
as well. In Australia, which has a very uneven diatribation 
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of popalation, mainly because of ith geo^rapJiical feaUireii,..£fa^ 
density pel- square mile in varied from 0.009 in fins 

waterless wastes of the Northern Territories and 0.4 in Western 
Australia to 20.7 persons in Vietoria. 

Professor John Ti. Buck (1937) has estimated that in the 
case of China (excluding Manchuria, Outer Mongolia, Tibet and 
Sinkiang, and all parts of Chahar, Suiyuan, Niughsia, Tsiughai^ 
Kansu, Shensi, Szechwan, Hikang, and Vuiiiian), only about 
27 per cent, of all the land is utilised for crops, while 4.6 per 
cent, is used for pasture, 8.7 per ccnit. for forest, and the re- 
maining 59.7 per cent, is employed for other purposes or is 
valueless. The density of the farming population per unit of 
crop area is estimated at 1,500 persons per stiuare mile, and 
the area per head of the forming population (which consti- 
tutes 75 to 80 per cent, of the total) at 0.62 acre. The average 
farmer’s household in China consists of 6.2 persons and the 
average size of its holding is 4.18 acres, as compareil with an 
average farmer’s family of 4.2 persons and average farm of 
157 acres iu the Cnited Htates. 

The annual average area under cultivation in ludia, ex- 
cluding the Indian States, iiicreUvSed from 209.4 million acres 
in 1900-1910 to 229.7 million acres in 1930-1934, or by 10 per 
cent, while the population increased during about the same 
period by 17 per cent., or from 231.1 million iu 1901 to 271.5 
million iu 1931. It might be added that in 1931, of the esti- 
mated total cultivable area of 432 niillipn acres, only 278 million 
acres, nr 64.4 per cent., was under cultivation. 

In Siam, only 9.6 per cent, of the land (12.3 mil'iou cieres 
Put of the total area oC 128 million aeroa) was iitili.^cd in 
1930. 

The total area occupied for cultivation iu Jluriiia in 1940 
Was estimated at over 21 ndilion acres, including a fallow area 
of 4 million acres; by 1945-46, there was a decline of nearly 
500,000 acres iu the total area and an increase of abo it 6 
million acres in the fallow area (in 1946-47 the loss hacl been 
repaired to the extent of about 1.5 million acres). Approci-' 
mately 66 per cent, of the 1940 area was under rice — the maiu 
elxport (kiormally about 3 to S.5 million tons a year) of the 
^lintry. In Burma proper, as opposed to the hills, agriepl^ 
tui^e' is normally conducted . on a notinnercial and net oqi a aub- 
^ilst^'ce -Dwisi 
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In Ceylon^ out of a total area of 16.2 miliion onljr 

'/.5 million (46 per cent.) can be cultivated; 52 per cent, of 
this area is under crops (i)lantatioas, 36 per cent; rice and 
other food crops, 16 per cent.) and 48 per cent, under forest. 
According to economic surveys carried out in eight districts by 
the Ecnuoiiiic Adviser to the Government^, the average far- 
mer’s household eou.sists oF 4.5 persons. 

Before the Second Worn! War, ont of tiido-Gliina’s lolal 
area of 740,000 square kilometres, only 100,000 square kilo- 
metres, or less than 1.5 per cent., was utilised, and only (jO.OOB 
square kilometres, or approximately 8 per cent., was under 
cdltivation. 

Jn Java and ]\Iadura, wJiich together account for 60 per 
cent, of the total ijopnlation and 7 per cent, of the entire area 
of Indonesia, plantation crops (lea, riibbcr> occupied 7.7 ])er 
cent., and other crops 59.0 per cent., ol: the total area. 

fa Malaya (excluding Lubuan, Christmas Island, the Coct»B*- 
Islands, and Brunei), 18.4 per cent, of the total area of 51,070 
square miles was under euliivatiou and 15.5 per cent, luider 
crops, in 1&38. 

Farm and estate land eoiislitutcd 22 per cent., gi*ass and opeir 
land 18 per cent., and forest land 55 per cent, of tlie total area 
of the Philippines in 1934. 

In Asiatic countries, agriculture is For tlio most part a means 
oF mere subsistence, as the Iioldings are small, (ultivcition is- 
ihtensive, and human and animal labour are widely employed. 
Tii contrast to this situation, in Australia, where 55 i^er cent, 
of the total land area is used for pasturage, 2 per cent, for 
forest, and 3 per cent, for the cultivation of food crops, iiudiid- 
ijfig fruit growing, and New Zealand, where as much iis 9G per 
cent, of tl)e land under use forms the ha.sis of the da icy inl- 
and meat industries, agriculture produces a considerable sur- 
plus, on aceoiiiit of its development on commercial lines and 
the extensive application of mechanical device.s. 

The AghxVrian Framework 
Land Tenure 

I’hjR system of land teniir?' and the size of the holdinsrs are- 
ag^^np the principal . factors affecting cultivation (which is the 

* The results of these Burvegra were .pahlished. by. the mwixy pf r..»l70iir, 
IiKlustiy and Ooinmercc at Untervals over the ‘period 1937-1940. 
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main uecupatiou of the rural popuiaiiuu). China, like India, 
is a land of villages; but uniike India, which has the world's 
largest cattle population, in China, animal husbandry, except 
in the north-west, is negligible. In China, as in India, there 
are a large number of petty absentee landlords, but China has 
fewer landed gentry, and large landowners are confined to 
certain regions. In recent years the landless agricultural 
population in India has grown considerably, but such agricul- 
tural wage earners seem to constitute only a relatively small 
proportion of the total rural population in China. 

According to one estimate of conditions in east, central, and 
north China before the outbreak of Sino-Japanese hostilities, 
at that time just under two fifths of the farm work was as a 
rule performed by the farmer himself, a little over two fifths 
hy the farmer’s dependants, and the remainder by hired labour. 
The proportion of owners, tejiaiits, and hired labourers varies, 
of course, from one area to another in so large a country as 
China. At the end of the First World War, for instance, the 
proportioL of owners was highest in the northern provinces, 
somewhat less (about 67 per ce]it.) in Shensi, Shansi, Hopei, 
Shantung, and Honan, still less in the central provinces, and 
least of all (about 29 |)er cent.) in Kiangsi, Hunan, and 
Kwangtung. 

The conditions of ownership and tenancy, which vary a great 
deal froiti one part of the country to another, are determined 
mainly by custom. In some parts what may be aptly described 
as a system of dual ownership prevails. Id Chekiang, for 
instance, it is the accepted rule that the rights as to the sur- 
face appertflin to the tenant and those concerning the subsoil 
to the owner, with the result that the cost of improvement 
is shared between them. The tenant is as a rule entitled 
to the renewal of his tenancy and to its subletting. He can- 
not be evicted as long as he pays his rent and his right may 
be freely mortgaged, sold or transmitted to his heirs. In 
Kwangtung the tenant’s right to the renewal of the lease .is 
conditional on the fulfilment of his obligations. In other 
parts of the country custom does not seem to favour tenants 
to the same degree. Not infrequently owners sink to the ranks 
oi tenants through indebtedness. Professor Buck cousiderB 
that approximately half the farmers of China may be regarded 
as peasant proprietors properly so caUed. 
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Of the total land area in China, approximately 6 per cent, 
including mountainous and forest tracts, is owned by the publie 
authorities. Of the farm land, 93 per cent, is privately 
owned, while only ] per i;ent is owned by the public autho- 
rities, and the remainder is hold by corporations such as 
schools, temples or charitable institutions. 

The systems of land tenure in India likewise show wide 
variations, but they may be classified under three heads: the 
“zamindari”, where the ownership is vested in one or more 
landlords; the ‘"mahalwari”, where the village lands are held 
in common by the village communities; and the “ ryotwari*’, 
where the “ryots’* or peasants are proprietors. In 1937-38, 
25 per cent, of the total extent of the land under cultivation in 
the Indian provinces was held under the zamindari system of 
“permanent settlement” (so called because during the early 
period of British rule the revenue in respect of the land was 
fixed “in perpetuity”) to be found in most parts of Bengal 
and Bihar, about one half of Orissa, about a third of Madras, 
and a few areas in Assam and the United Provinces; 39 per 
cent, was partly under the inahalwari and partly under the 
zamindari system, as in the whole of the United Provinces, 
almost the whole of the Central Provinces (but not Berar), and 
about a fourth of Orissa; and the remaining 36 per cent, was 
under the ryotwari system, which characterises most of the rest 
of the country. Except, of course, in the “permanent settle- 
ment” areas, the rate of the land revenue is determined pe- 
riodically, as, for instance, every 20 years in the Central 
Provinces, once in 30 years in Bombay, Madras, and the United 
Provinces, and at intervals of 40 years in the Punjab. 

A characteristic feature of the agrarian framework in India 
is the large number 6t persons deriving their income from 
rent on the land. It has been observed that even in ryotwari 
areas most owners of holdings of over 25 acres often prefer 
to let their land to men willing to undertake the burden of 
cultivation and to share the proceeds. The general poverty 
of the rural population is such that even meagre returns are 
a sufiicient inducement to the cultivator for prolonged 
painful exertions. Moreover, in the zamindari areas in parti- 
cular, the intermediaries between the landlord and the culti- 
vator are numerous and are reported to total as many as 50 
or more in some cases. Sackrenting in crop-sharing areaSi 





v^jiieh coliKtitute, for iiifit^iioe, about 20 per cent, of t\ii} sown 
4 firea in Bengal axid Bihar, 25 per cent, in the United Provinces^ 
and 50 per ccjii. in the Punjab, evidently prevails to such an 
extent as virtually to obliterate the distinction between the 
oultivatiiiy tenant and the landless labourer. In recent years, 
however, ste])s have been taken to provide legal protection for 
tlie tenant, and the abolitioji ot Ihe ‘'permanent settlement’’ is 
at pTeseut under eousideratiou. 

In Siam, in those reg;ioiis in wliLeh suhsislenee farming is 
t&till largely ])revaleiit, peasant propi-ictorship is most common, 
but in commereialised areas, especially around Bangkok and 
ii< tlte Klong Baiigsit area, landless farm labourers seem to be 
greater iu number. The proportion of tenants to the, total 
farming population usually varies between .5 and 30 per cent. 
It h as been reported to ne as higli as S4 [>er cent, at Dhaiiya- 
buri, east of Bangkok; and it is here that the tenant problem 
is most acute, the relations between landlords and tenauts some- 
times being far from cordial. Most landlords are Siamese, 
although Chinese landlords are increasing iu the central dis- 
tricts. Ill north and nortli-east Siam, iisnally half tlie crop 
is paid as rent to the landlord, who pays the taxes. In 
south Siam, rent is usually paid in cash; sometimes the tenant 
pays the taxes, sonieliiues .'he landlord. 

Laud in Burma is the property of the State, except to the 
extent that the State has either recognised rights believed to 
have existed before British rule (non-State land in Upper 
Burma), or else hypothecated its rights by general or special 
arrangements (landholders’ right in Lower Burma and grants 
and leases). While in 1900, out of the total occupied area erf 
15.8 million acres in the country, 13.5 million acres were held 
by agriculturists and the remainder by non-agriculturists, in 
1939, out of the total occupied area of 19.5 million acres, 13 
million acres of land were lield by agriculturists and 6.5 million 
acres by non-agriculturists. Between 1900 and 1939, the land 
held by non-residents increased from 1.5 to 5 million acres, as 
compared with the increase in the total occupied area from 15 . 8 
to 19.5 million acres. In Lowej* Burma, in 1939, out of the total 
icciypied area of 11.25 million acres, 5.5 million acres were held 
by ^non-agriculturists, including 4.5 million acres owned by non- 
residents. A considerable part of the land in this part of the 
eoontry has passed into the hands of absentee landlords, espeeiaL 
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ly tlic /.‘ishettiyars’', a closely knit community ol liuaiicicrs 
South ludin.^ Up to 1931 they iormed a niaiji bomve of afifii- 
eultiiral credit in the country, anil they aeciuired a hirj^e aiiiouiic 
ol laud in the course of the economic depression during the 
interwar period, when there was an unprecedented fall in the 
price of lice and cultivators were unable to pay their debts. 

« In Ceylon, tenants of absent ee landlords account for the culti- 
vation of about 25 per cent, of the area under rice, the balance 
being worked by owner-cultivators either alojic or with the aid 
of paid labour. Tenants generally cultivate on a share basis, the 
share ranging from 5|6 to 1|2 the jneld. J.argo areas have in the 
past been alienated to planters at iioiniiiril j ates, and in soiue 
areas the Clovernment owns very little land. 

■ One of the characteristic features of the regulations govern- 
ing land in Indn-Ohina. is the great uncertainty of ownership. 
Tills is due in the first place to the cjonstant changes that take 
place in the land itself, wliicli ‘^apijears and disappears under 
the chance influence of some watercourse or flood, tliere^ being 
no definite boundary between the land area and the water area'\ 
In theory, the right of ownership is determinod by an entry in 
the ^^dia bo” or village land register introduced by tlie Emperor 
Gia^Iiong as a basis of the land tax. But miuli of the value of 
this system as a means of proving rights of ownership has been 
destroyed by the negligeiici'. of the indigenous authorities res- 
ponsible for the register, the absence of cadastral plans, the im- 
possibility of setting up boundary marks, and the fact tliat there 
is 110 possibility of ncfiiiisitivc* prescription based on length of 
possession. 

Ill the deltas of Tonkin and Aniiani, the Aiinamite custom is 
to divide Ihe property equally among all the children, with the 
exception of the eldest son, to whom an additional share is ac- 
corded. The method of direct family cultivation is the general 
rule throughout the north of Indo-China. In Cochin-China the 
system of land distribution is entirely different, and there is a 
preponderance of very large holdings. In Cambodia, the family 
holding is the nde, except for the rubber plantations. Most of 
the inhabitants are smallholders, cultivating an area of less than 
a hectare along the river valleys and between 1 and 5 hectares 

*Ont of the total o-f 9-5 uLillion acres of land in 13 principal rire- 
mwing districts in Burma in 1937, 2-5 million acres had passed into 
uo hands of the chettiyare. 
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in the interior. Tenant and share farming are very rare, there 
are very few clay labourers, and mutual aid is highly developed. 
In the Tjaos and the Mois districts, which are sparsely populated 
and where there is an abundance of uuoccupied land, every type 
of ownership is to be found ; llie tiny holding cultivated succes- 
sively by fathej' and son, ownership being confirmed merely by 
custom ; areas belonging to a community, certain parts of which 
are cleared by fire and then abandoned again; and strips of 
forest or grass land, which are rcughly developed for a time as 
tribes migrate from place to place. 

Agriculture in Indo- China has gradually evolved — by different 
methods in different districts, but with similar results — to a posi- 
tion in which there are two very distinct elements: on the one 
hand, the large and medium-sized landowners — ^Annamite and 
French^ — who exercise their influence through the authority of 
the mandarins, the local councils and chambers of agriculture, 
their associations, the press and the credit system ; on the other 
hand, the working masses — ^smallholders, tenant farmers, share- 
farmers, wage earners, all more or less subject to the other group. 

In Indonesia, although the customary law still persists, namely, 
that the right of disposal of land and water in all transactions 
between members of tlie various communities as well as between 
these members and outsiders, appertains to the communities con- 
cerned, the right of individual ownership is well established, 
particularly in Java. The Constitutional Kegulation of 1854 and 
the Agrarian Act of 1870 proliibit the alienation of land to for- 
eigners and confirm the customary rights of Indonesians over 
land. Eights of private ownership may, however, be acquired 
by Indonesians by a special procedure ; and the leasing of land 
belonging to the State, which is not subject to any communal 
rights, for a period not exceeding 75 years, of Jhe private pro- 
perty in land of Indonesians for a period not exceeding 20 years, 
and of land held in customary tenure for a period not exceeding 
5 years, is permissible. It should be added that Europeans had 
acquired a considerable area of land before these protective 
measures were brought into operation. In 1938 such estates 
totalled 1,079,202 hectares in Java and Madura and 1,405,902 
hectares in the Outer Provinces. 

* Plantations ovned by Prencli companies havo been created by the 
clearing of forest during the last 40 years and do not affect the dlsWiba- 
tion of the ownership of cultivated land. 
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In 1932 in Korea, 80.2 i>er cent, of the total farming popula- 
tion ^as made up of tenants, including share croppers and others 
with rights only of occupancy of one kind or another to the land 
they cultivated, and over a half of all farmers engaged in agri- 
culture were tenants. As much as 57.6 per cent, of the total 
area permaiientlj^ under cultivation was husbanded by tenants 
in 1936. 

Large areas of land have been alienated iii Malaya to tin min- 
ing and other enterprises such as rubber and oil -palm planta- 
tions. The proportion of the land alienated varies in different 
parts of the territory, but out of a total area of about 32,684,000 
acres (excluding Labuan, Christmas Island, the Cocos Islands, 
and Brunei) about 6,000,000 acres, or 18.4 per cent., have been 
alienated, mostly for the establishment of plantations. In 1938, 
5,074,000 acres of such land, or 15.5 per cent, of the total, were 
under crops, largely rubber and coconut palm. The relative 
importance of export crops and of food crops for local consump- 
tion in the economy of Malaya will be oa ident from the fact that 
in 1937 only 36 per cent, of the domestic requirements op rice 
(which, incidentally, is grown by Malay small subsistence far- 
mers) was produced locally. 

Regulations designed to prevent further alienation of the land 
to non-Malays have, however, been adopted, and all land which 
has not already been alienated is regarded as Crown land in the 
former Straits Settlements and as the property of the States in 
the former Federated and Unfederated Malay States. As a rule, 
holdings under 10 acres are held by Malay peasants, while those 
between 10 and 100 acres are held by Chinese and Indians, and 
larger estates by European or foreign Asiatic (mostly Chinese) 
concerns. In 1938 the small holdings accounted for 36 per cent, 
of the land in the Federated States, 38 . 3 per cent, in the Straits 
Settlements, and 41.2 per cent, in the Unfederated States, and 
oi the larger estates of over lOO acres in extent, 75 per cent, were 
controlled by European (or western) interests, 16 per cent., by 
Chinese, and 4 per cent., by Indian interests. In 1931, 3.6 per 
cent, of the larger estates were under the control of Japanese 
interests. Of the rubber estates of over 100 acres in extent, 75.3 
per cent, were owned by European interests, 15.9 per cent, by 
Chinese, 4.3 per cent, by Indian, and 4.5 per cent, by other 
interests in 1936. 

Recent figures for the Philippines have not been easy to pro* 
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cure, but tliose for 1!)18 show that out of 1,955,276 agricultural 
units in the islands, as many as 1,520,026, or 77.8 per cent., were 
operated by the owners, :i24,776, or 16.6 per cent., by tenauts 
(paying iLMit in cash, or in hind, including labour) and 110,478, 
or 5.6 per cent., by squatters on the public land. It may bo 
added tliat tJic laj'gc number of owners is accounted for by the 
fact that the great majority of farms — GO per cent, of the total — 
were less tliiiii one lied are, and 40 per cent, less than 0.115 hectare, 
in extent. Under the existing system of laiul tenure, the landlord 
and the tenant sliare the cost oi production and the produce 
equally; or in some cases the landlord’s share, especially of the 
products, may run as high as two thirds of the total. The 
actual tenure dilfers from pn-ovince to jirovince, but in all cases, 
the touants are share-croppers. On the sugar plantations, how- 
ever, hired labourers are often employed. It is stated in the 
report on labour problems adopted by the Asian Relations 
Conference (New Delhi, IMareh — April 1947) that the agricul- 
tural problem is less acute in the Philippines than in other 
countries of East Asia, owing to the comparative freedom from 
population pressure. 

In contrast to the situation described above, in New Zealand, 
which is essentially a farming country, the bulk of the best land 
is in the hands of freehold owners. In 1930, for instance, 
nearly 63 per cent, of all agricultural holdings wrere freeholds 
and an additional ]1.4 per cent. Avere combined freeholds and 
leaseholds. 


The She of the Holdings 

In many Asiatic countries the combined effect of the small 
increase in recent years of the area under cultivation, the grow- 
ing pressure of population on the land, and the customary- 
practice of the division of property among all the children of 
the oAviier has been, not only the reduction of tlie holdings in 
size, but also their fragmentation. A stretch of land in any 
locality is seldom of the same (juality throughout, and iu the 
division of property not infrequently pieces of land of varying 
quality are split up into tiny patches. 

According to a report published by the Ministry of Industries 
in Nanking in 1935, at that time the holdings in the ease of 
over 60 per cent, of the peasant families in China measured less 
than 20 mows (1 mow =0.152 acre) each. The average area 
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ol cultivated land per farmer for the whole country in 1944 
was 4.37 shill mows (1 shih mow ^ 0.0247 acre) and the avcr- 
r. 2 :es tor the provinces were-. Heilungkiang, 18.71 shih mows; 
Honan, 3.76 shih mows; Kansu, 6.52 shih mows; Kiangsu, 3.40 
.shih mows; Kirin, 12.47 shih mows; Kwangsi, 2.36 shih mows; 
IZwangtuug, 2.11 shih mows, Shansi, 7.38 shih mows; and 
Szechwan, 3.98 shih mows. It lia.s been stated, moreover, that 
for the country as a whole the holdings of the owners are on 
an average 4.22 acres each, while the corresponding tigiirc in 
the case of the tenants’ holdings is 3.56 acres, and that the 
farms are as a rule larger in the wheat tlian in the rice belt, 
Avhere more tlian a single crop a year may be grown. In con- 
sidering this figure it has to be borne in mind that it relates 
lo families and that the size of the average family in China is 
considerably larger than in western countries. 

It has been estimated that in India the average size of a 
holding is 5 acres, as compared with 21.5, 25, 40, and 145 acres 
in Germany, Sweden, Denmark, and the United States, respec- 
tively. Some experts hold the view that in India no holding 
less than 5 acres in extent, including 2.3 acres of irrigated or 
wet laud, is likely to produce an adetpiate return. The Com- 
mission appointed by the Government to enquire into the condi- 
tions of famine and acute distress in certain parts of the 
country in 1943 reported that the average size of a holding in 
Tdadras was 4.5 aei’CS; that the holdings of 50 per cent, of the 
lotal number of landowners in Bombay were less than 5 acres 
in extent; and that in the United Provinces, in the Gorakhpur 
division, each farming family held on an average 4.8 acres, 
while ill Agra district 27 per cent, of the farming families hadv 
holdings of less than 2.5 acres, and 23 per cent, between 2.5 
aud 4.rj acres. The (^ommi.s.sioii also noticed that in Assam, 
Bengal, Bihar, Bombay, the Central Provinces and Berar, 
Madras, Orissa, and the Punjab, the holdings were gradually Wi 
ding to become smaller, and remarked on the no less clear trend 
in all the provinces, except the North-West Frontier Province 
and Sind, towards the increasing fragmentation of holdings. 

The forces that have been at work in China and India to 
cause a reduction in the size of holdings and their further frag- 
mentation have also been evident in other Asiatic countries. 

In Siam, there is excessive fragmentation of land, especially 
in the northern, southern, and uortli-eastcrn districts. Many 
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plots ai:e as small as one tenth of an acre, and a man’s fields 
are often widely separated. Tn the central plains, most of the 
farms range from 12 to 80 acres in size, but in the north-easc 
and the south they range from two fifths of an acre to 8 acres. 

The size of holdings in Burma varies considerably. In 
Arakan, especially in Kyaiilq^yu, holdings ai'e very small, 
probably not exceeding 5 acres. In most of Lower Burma the 
holding.s workeil are much larger, usually 20 to 30 acres and in 
some cases, such as parts of Pegu, as much as 50 acres. In 
Upper Burma, the holdings are smaller, namely, 5 to 10 acres. 
The position is very difficult to assess except in terms of local 
experience, because one man may own or work more than one 
piei*e of land described as a holding or work only a portion 
of a large holding. Pragmer.tation has not proceeded to a 
dangerous extent, except in Kyaiikpyu and to a less extent iii 
Prome, but there are signs of pressure of population on the 
land in dvy zone districts, such as Myingyan. 

In Ceylon, 70 i)er cent, of the people are engaged in agricul- 
ture (excluding plantations). The holdings are very small, es- 
pecially for rice (‘ultivatiou, and i‘ange from about one eighth of 
an acre in Jaifna to 5-10 acres in certain areas of the Eastern 
Province. Apart from fragmentation, there is also the evil oi! 
joint owiiershi]), whereby the same piece of land is cultivated 
in rotation by all the joint owners. The economic surveys have 
shown that the average number of families owning over 5 acres 
of land was only 8.5 per cent, of the total number of families 
in the villages surveyed. 

In Indo-China, an enquiry made in Tonkin in the early 
’thirties showed that the average size of the rice fields of 62 
per cent, of the farming families was under 0.36 hectares, and 
of 30 per cent, less than 0.18 hectares. In Annam, in 1938, the 
land was held by 646,350 owners, of whom 450,000 owned less 
than half a hectare, 165,000 owned 1|2 to 5 hectare-s. 31,000 
owned 5-25 hectares, 300 owned 25-50 hectares and 50 owned 
over 50 hectares. In Cochin-China, where 71.7 per cent, of 
the holdings (rice fields), are reported to be under 5 hectares 
each on an average, 14.7 per cent, between 5 and 10 hectares, 
11.1 per cent, between 10 and 50 hectares and 2.5 per cent, 
over 50 hectares, it is customary to divide the larger holdings 
into parcels of 5 to 10 heefares, and lease them to tenants for 
a share of the harvest, varying from 40 to 50 per cent. In 
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Cambodia, most peasant holdings average less than one hectare 
each in the proximity of the river and 1 to 5 hectares each 
vhere the land is situated at a distance from the river. 

It is interesting to compare the situation described above 
with that in Australia and New Zealand, even though the con- 
ditions in Asia and Australasia are totally different. In the 
one case, there are long-established populations, while, in the 
other, largely uninhabited territories have been recently settled. 
In Australia, in the 'thirties, 22.1 per cent, of the total number 
of holdings were under 50 acres, 10.1 per cent, between 50 and 
100 acres, 34.8 per cent, between 100 and 500 acres, 14.4 per 
cent, between 500 and 1,000 acres, 16.7 per cent, between 1,000 
and 5,000 acres, and 1.9 per cent. 5,000 acres or more, in ex- 
tent. The large pastoral runs in New Zealand, which are located 
chiefly on the South Island, average about 15,000 acres, but ara 
frequently as large as 50,000 acres. There are numerous small 
market gardens and orchards ranging from 1 to 100 acres in 
si^e, and all these and other larger holdings are situated mainly 
ill the best and intensively cultivated area, which amounts to 
no more than 14 per cent, of the total occupied area. In 1939, 
30.18 per cent, of all the holdings were under 50 acres, 33.75 
per cent, between 50 and 200 acre.s, 23.22 per cent, between 200 
and 640 acres, and the remaining 12.85 per cent. 640 acres and 
over, in extent. 

Handicrafts and Cottage Industries 

In the last century or more the importation of machine-made 
goods into Asiatic countries has become so common that it is 
mainly, if not wholly, limited by the purchasing power of the 
local population and its capacity to export raw materials or 
other products to pay for the imports. Nevertheless, handi- 
crafts and cottage industries arc still a factor of considerable 
importance in the economy of these countries, if only because 
the large majority of the population are far too poor to buy 
imported goods. The bulk of the working population in the 
rural areas, with the exceplioii of those engaged in actual cul- 
tivation, are employed iu handicrafts and cottage industries. 
Only a relatively small number are absorbed by large-scale 
factory production on modern lines. Moreover, contrary to the 
usyal supposition, handicrafts and cottage industries provide 
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whole-time occupation to a very large proportion of the workers 
employed in them. 

The impact of modern industry oH handicrafts and cottage 
industries has led to their reorganisation. Some of them, such 
as cotton ginners, rice mills, sugar refineries, and establish- 
ments for the manufacture of paper and simple agricultural 
implements, may be appropriately considered elsewhere, for 
although they are of a seasonal character and are mainly en- 
gaged ill the processing of agricultural products, they employ 
mechanical power and may be approximated to factories. 
Handicrafts and cottage industries properly so called might be 
bioadly classified into arts and crafts subsidiary to agricul- 
ture, subsistence industries, village art industries, and urban- 
arts and handicrafts. The arts and crafts subsidiary to agri- 
culture, such as hand spinning and weaving, fiour grinding, rice 
pounding, rope making, basket weaving, and cotton ginning, 
usnally provide for the domestic requirements of the local in- 
habitants and occasionally for a wider market as well. The 
village subsistence industries are represented by the local arti- 
sans, such as blacksmiths, carpenters, potters, weavers, and oil 
pressers. Among the village art industries, carpet weaving, 
silk weaving, metal work, art work in potteries, and the fabri- 
cation of bangles, toys, and similar articles may be included. 
Urban arts and handicrafts, which consist of embriodery work 
and the manufacture of brocades, shawls, carpets, gold-plated 
tliread, and similar articles, call for a high degree of speciali- 
sation. 

As has been remarked above, these traditional small-scale 
industries arc in process of adaptation to the impact of modern 
large-scale machine production. The handloom industry in 
India provides a good illustration of this transition. Six forms 
of organisation under which it operates at present may be 
clearly distinguished: (1) the family establishment of the self- 
employed independent weaver, (2) the commission agency for 
the employment of weavers in their own homes by master 
'weaveri^ or cloth dealers; (3) the cottage workshop, equipped 
with looms by master weavers, for the employment of weavers; 
(4) tile luindloom factory in which business is conducted by the 
owner on modern commercial lines; (5) the co-operative under- 
taking in which production and sale are conducted on co-opera- 
tive lines; and (6) the power-loom factory in which the aid 
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of mechanical power is resorted to for weaving. One result of 
tlie transition to large-scale production is the large part played 
by the entrepreneur, who finances the undertaking and fre- 
quently also undertakes the organisation ol the supply of the 
raw materials and of sales, but expects a huge return for these 
services in the form of profits. Another result is the absorp- 
tion to an increasing degree of the independent artisan into 
the organised workplaces, particularly in the vicinity of the 
larger towns. 

It is difficult to estimate the number of cultivators who take 
to subsidiary occupations in their spare time in the slack season. 
It may, however, be recalled in this connection that the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture in India, which made a careful in- 
vestigation of the situation in that country in the 'twenties, 
observed : 

The proDiineiit feature of Indian agriculture is the amount of spare 
Lime which it leaves for the cultivator. This varies very greatly accord- 
ing to the local agricultural conditions, but it may be assumed as a 
broad generalisation that by far the greater part oC cultivators have 
at least from two to four months of absolute leisure in the year. 

More recently, the Famine Inqidry Commission of 1943 found 
that, in liie view of the Government of Assam, small cultivators, 
who constitute 30 to 40 per cent, of the population, did not 
produce enough to meet their normal expenditure and there- 
Fore needed a subsidiary income. Conditions vary, of course, 
from province to province, but it is undeniable that a large 
[lumber of agriculturists in India need a subsidiary source of 
income. The situation in other Asiatic countries is in all likeli- 
lood not very different. 

As a rule, the nucleus of rural handicrafts and cottage iu- 
iustries is the family. That appears to be still the case in 
nany parts of China, and as in India, attempts are made with 
ncreasing success to form larger units. It was reported a few 
/ears ago that in Tayinchin, in the south of Hopei, for instance, 
he tanning of skins collected from the neighbouring farmers 
s carried on in workshops, the smallest of which are staffed by 
he members of a single family. About two fifths of such work- 
hops employ less than ten workers, and a few firms as many 
LS a hundred. Like conditions — the coexistence of small con- 
ierns with hardly a dozen workers and of larger ones employ- 
ng a hundred or more, the acquisition and operation of several 
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small coucerus by the same owner, and the disposal of the pro- 
ducts to traders from the commercial centres — were reported 
to prevail in the pottery industry in Hopei, as well as in the 
carpet industry in many parts of the country. Ah interesting 
form of the organisation of cottage industries, which has been 
evolved in recent years in China and which has been much re- 
marked in that country as well as abroad, is the industrial co- 
operative j this is dealt with elsewhere in this Report. - 

It is possible to attempt an estimate of the number of workers 
who derive their livelihood from the handloom industrj^ in 
India, on the basis of recent investigations. Approximately 2 A 
million wJible-time and part-time weavers and 3 . 6 million 
ancillary workers (some of these latter as regular wage earners^ 
and others as trainees) are employed in the handloom industry, 
and if dependants were also to be taken into account, the total 
number of persons deriving their livelihood from the industry 
might not be much less than 10 million. According to a cal- 
culation made in 1940, there are about 2 million handlooms in. 
the country (13 per cent, of them not in operation) and they 
are distributed among the various branches of textile prodnc- 
lion in the following proportions: cotton, 72 per cent.; silk, 
16 per cent. ; wool, 5 per cent. ; artificial silk, 1 per cent. ; and 
other textiles, 6 per cent. Throw-shuttle looms account for 64 
per cent., fiy-shuttJe looms for 35 per cent., and other types for 
1 per cent,, of the total. The total average animal production 
of hand-woven (including hand-spun) cloth is 1,803.47 million 
yards (cotton, 1,620.36 million yards; silk, 40.36 million yards;, 
artificial silk, 74.77 million yards; wool, 20.61 inilliuii yards; 
and mixed, 47.37 million yards). 

As has been remarked above, for the great majority of hand- 
loom weavers weaving is a whole-time occupation. The pro- 
portion of whole-time handloom weavers to the total number 
is 99 per cent, in Sind, 88 per cent, in Bombay, 87 per cent, in 
Madras, 81 per cent, in the Punjab, and 75 per cent, in tha 
I'liited Provinces and Bengal. Nearly all the weavers of 
Travancore and Cochin, 97 per cent, in Mysore, and 85 per 
cent, in Hyderabad are whole-time workers. 

Although handloom weaving is for the most part a hereditary 
trade, there has of late been an uiflux of new entrants, parti- 
cularly ill Bengal and Madras. It is, however, no longer an 


,^*Scc below, p. 63, 
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essentially rural occupation, except in the comparatively in- 
accessible parts of the country, for as a result of iniproA^ed com- 
munications and production for distant markets, handloom 
weavers ar^at present to be found in large numbers in urban 
centres. This has led to a noticeable localisation of the indus- 
try and a great deal of specialisation. 

Another feature of the handloom industry to which atten- 
tion should be called is its utilisation of mill-spun yarn. In 
the first decade of the pre.seiit century the total annual hand- 
loom production of cotton cloth exceeded the mill production, 
and in some years it was nearly twice as much. During the 
following five years the figures were nearly equal. AVith the 
First World War, liowever, mill production gained consider- 
able ascendancy, and in succeeding years, both mills and hand- 
looms were supported by the Government's tariff policy and 
by the rural reconstruction programme of the Nationalists. Be- 
iween 1901-1906 and 1934-19119 mill production and handloom 
production increased by 479 per cent, and 54 per cent, res- 
pectively; during the period 1920-21 to 1937-38 the share of 
the mill production in the country's total output increased 
from 40 to 71 per cent., while that of the handloom production 
decreased from 60 to 29 per cent. It is, however, noteworthy 
that the liandlooms continued to provide about the same pro- 
portion (approximately 25 per cent.) of the cloth available for 
home consumption and that they employed over 85 per cent, of 
the total labour force engaged in the production of textiles. 

The persistence of the handloom Aveavers in clinging to 
their trade despite the rapid progress of the mill industry may 
be explained by the pressure of jmpnlatioii on the land. Tech- 
nological developments result, unmcdiatcly at any rate, in a 
reduction in (ho demand for labc'ur, and where the pressure of 
population uu tlie laiid is already heavy, iiuomploycd workers 
cannot turn to it for a living. If a mill ceases to pay, it goes 
into liquidation, hut if the handloom workers’ returns turn 
out to be disap])oijdiiig, it only means harder AA’ork for them. 
In the absence of a sufficient number of more remunerative 
openings, the abandonment of their customary trade Avould 
sooner or later result in their swelling the ranks of the landless 
unskilled Avorkers. « 

It should be added that the Second World War had the effect 
of increasing the demand for handloom production, on account 
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of the need of various kinds of war supplies as well as the 
general shortage of consumers’ goods, and that in areas such 
4is south India where haiidloom production has increased, the 
increase has largely been brought about by the displacement 
of the tliiow-shiittle by fly-shuttle Jooms. These latter account 
for 81 per cent, of the looms in Madras, 67 per cent, in Bengal, 
55 per cent, in Bombay, and 47 per cent, in the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar. The average production with fly-shuttle 
Icoms is estimated to be approximately 75 per cent, higher than 
that with throw-shuttle looms. 

The necessary data for attempting an estimate of the rural 
artisans in India are not casilj^ accessible, but it is reported 
that the village blacksmiths, carpenters, potters, weavers, and 
oil pressers in the United Provincies, for instance, have been 
-declining in numbers in the last two decades. 

It is coiisidered tliat mueh needs to be done to organise handi- 
crafts anti village industries in Burma. The principal diifi-' 
ciilty is the lac*k of initial japiral, which prevents a steady flow 
of production and thus precludes the establishment of a regular 
trade. 

In (’eylon, cottage industries give em])lbyment to a consider- 
able section of the population, especially women. The chief 
cottage industries are pottery making, textile weaving, riles, 
bricks, coir mats and matting. Cottage industries are as.sisted 
by the Department of Commerce and Industries, more es- 
pecially as they can also ])rovidc spare-time occupations for 
most agriculturists. There were in 1946, 249 Government tex- 
tile centres, 53 assisted centres, and a number of weaving 
centres and textile workshops. In addition, there were 33 
pottery centres, 37 carjientry schools, 43 mat centres, and a 
small number of centres for paper, rattan, and needle work 
and 2 silk farms. It is estimated that about 6,500 persons are 
employed in the Government cottage centres. Private textile 
centres give work to about 10,000 persons and private coir 
centres to about 50,000. The number of schools providing 
training in handicrafts is 17 and the number of pupils in 1946 
was 6,385. 

Indo-China, like most other countries in Asia, was a land of 
^lutarkic village communities until it came ipto contact with the 
western world. Local craftsmen supplied local needs, as is 
still being done to some extent. They seem, however, to have 
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declined in numbers. It was reported some years ago that in 
Lower Tonkin, with a total population of 6.5 million, there 
were about a million craftsmen, 200,000 mainly occupied in 
some hereditary trade such as weaving, wood working, or basket 
making, and 800,000 Avho engaged in these activities for at 
least a few weeks in the year. The most common rural crafts 
in Cambodia are the reeling and weaving of silk, boat building, 
and fish curing. The decline in the rural industries in ludo- 
China since tlic beginning of this century has been generally 
noticed, and it has been observed that the hereditary craftsmen 
have had iiu*reasingly to turn to the laud for a living. 

In Indonesia, particularly in Java, villagers give a good deal 
of their spare time to arts ajid crafts. These are mostly carried 
on ill the homes of the cultivators, to whom they are a subsi- 
diary occupation. Five million agriculturists in Central Java 
derived in for iiistam'e, 17 per cent, of their total income 

from such rui al industries. The larger part of these proceeds 
represent(*d the return for the labour involved. There are, in 
addition, the c-ottage' industries, which crnploj^ workers in small 
iiiiiiibers ajul in Avhicli mechanical power is not used to any 
substantial extent. Tt has been estimated that 40 per cent, 
of the total number of workers engaged in cottage industries 
work at lioiiie, 40-45 per cent, in workshops, and the remaining 
15-20 per (‘oiil. in sinall establishments employing less than 50 
workers. Ap])roximately 95 per cent, of these smaller incius- 
Irial undertakings were owned by Indonesians, and the re- 
mainder by Chinese, in 1930. 

Adequate iiifonnation on the number of workers engaged in 
cottage and sinall-sc'ale industries is not available, but a few^ 
figures may be cited by Avay of illustration : in 1935 the cigarette 
industry employed 26,250 home workers and 23,170 workers 
in workshops and sipall factories in Central Java, while the 
corresponding figures for East Java were 6,712 and 13,420. 

Particular attention has been devoted to the development of 
the handloom industry in Indonesia, and improved types of 
looms have been made available to the workers as a result of 
the activities of the departments of industries in various parts 
of the country. The Brandoeng loom, for instance, although 
only one fifth as productive as the mechanised loom, makes 
it possible for the output to be up to seven times as large as 
that of tlie traditional village loom. The imports of cotton. 
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yarn into Java and Madura amounted to 1,272,742 kgs. in 1932 
and 2,164,432 kgs. in 1934. The Braiidoeng looms increased 
in number from 258 in 1930 to 25,000 in 1938 and 44,000 in 
3941, while the corresponding figures for the mechanical looms 
were 44, 4,600, and 8,000. The rural industries in Indonesia 
seem to have received a considerable impetus from the econo- 
mic depression during the inter-war period, when the volume 
of imports was considerably^ reduced. There are, however, un- 
mistakable signs tliat the middleman, who finances production 
and arranges for the marketing, has made his appearance and 
that these smaller industries are passing under his control to 
an increasing extent. 


Forced Labour 

In a general survey of the agrarian framework in Asiatic 
countries, some reference should also be made to forced or 
compulsory labour. It is not surprising that various types 
of servitudes are current in an economy so restricted and with 
such small scope for expansion. The mobilisation of local labour 
in sparsely populated areas by the public authorities for the 
building of roads or bridges or other public works projects, 
or for transport services, is common in many Asiatic countries. 
In such cases, however, the conditions of employment have been 
carefully regulated in most parts in recent years. This system 
is by its very nature open to serious abuses and therefore calls 
for careful supervision. The International Labour Conference 
has devoted particular attention to this question, as will be 
seen by reference to the Report {Programme of Action for the 
Enforcement of Social Standards Embodied in Conventions and 
Pecommendations Not Yet Ratified or Accepted) on item III 
cf the agenda of the present Conference. 

The pledging of personal service to private interests, which 
5s a form of servitude, is hy no means uncommon in most parts 
of Asia. Such servitudes were a characteristic feature of 
Aveslern countries when economic development was still in its 
early stages. They survive at present in economically under- 
developed areas. ]\Ieasures designed to prevent the perpetua- 
tion of this practice have been adopted in many parts in recent 
years, but they are not easy to enforce until the necessary 
economic development takes place. Many such practices are 
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liistorical in origin, and their prolongation may be accounted 
for by the indebtedness of cultivators, who have no means 
of repaying their debts except by pledging their services for 
a period of years, extending in some cases beyond the span 
of a single generation. The employment of domestics by land- 
owners for household work as well as work in the fields in the 
province of Kwaugsi in China is au instance in point. Persons 
so employed are bound by custom to continue in service. More- 
over, in most districts of this province tenants appear to he 
under an obligation to render certain services to the landlord 
for nominal wages. It is not unusual for peasants who are 
heavily in debt to discharge it l»y entering the service of the 
creditor for a specified period. 

In several i)arts of India, where the depressed classes*’ or 
‘^scheduled castes” and the aboriginal peoples are most nu- 
merous, certain forms of agricultural servitude, for the most 
,part associated with indebtedness, are prevalent. Not infre- 
quently, for a couiparalively >small sum of inoiioy the agricul- 
tural labourer is constrained to mortgage his services and along 
with them a large measure of his personal freedom as well. The 
debt often enough remains a lifelong burden. These forms of 
servitude are known by different names in different parts of 
the country, and it is estimated that the total number of per- 
sons so affected may run into millions. A recent investigator 
has stated that they exist mostly in newly reclaimed forest lands 
and in sub-mountainous tracts. In 1936 it was announced in 
the Indian Legislative Assembly that the Central Government 
had obtained from provincial Governments information on 
forced labour in their respective areas, and had, where neces- 
tmry, requested them to abolish such labour or to restrict it to 
the narrowest possible limits. Since then various provincial 
Governments have adopted measures to regulate and cheek 
forced labour. Similar action has been taken by several State 
Governments. The Government of India is considering the 
appointment of a committee to enquire into the extent to which 
forced labour still exists and to suggest methods for its .aboli- 
tion. It may further be mentioned that the fundamental rights 
of the individual established under the new Constitution which 
is being prepared by a Constituent Assembly set up in Decem- 
ber 1946 include that of freedom from servitudes of this kind 
through the complete prohibition of forced labour. 
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Geuevally speaking, forced labour for private work is not usual 
in Ceylon, but relics of an earlier system of land tenure may be 
found, niainJy in the Kandyan provinces. The tenant is re- 
quired to I’cnder certain services for limited periods of the 
year in l oturn for a tenurial holding. There is also a sj^tem 
whereby villagers are required by law to work on village roads, 
etc., for a period not exceeding 10 days a year. Similarly, 
villagers who live near irrigation works are required to give 
a specified numbe]- of days’ labour for the upkeep of the 
works. Til hotli lliose eases, the service can be commuted for a 
money pajniciit. As far as Crown lands are concerned, service 
1 enures were abolished as far back as 1833. 

Agricultural servitude to private interests, as distinct from 
compulsory labour service for public purposes, seems to be 
rather less frequent in Indo-China, although where, as often 
happens, share f annex's are in debt to the owners of the rice 
fields they cultivate, the link between the two becomes difficult 
for them to break. 

In New Caledonia, where attenuated forms of forced labour 
haA^e long persisted, it should be noted that all labour requisi- 
tions Avere abolished by a Decree of 11 April 1946. 

Before the Second World War, forced labour in Indonesia 
Avas chiefly of tAvo kinds: minor local services, including the 
maintenance of roads; and services for the owners of certain 
special concessions in the vicinity of Batavia. Local services 
of a minor character owed to the public authorities were in 
theory a commutation of dues in cash, but the prevailing 
poA^erty, combined with labour shortages in certain areas, re- 
ftulted in practice in the population being subjected to Avhat 
Ava.s virtually a system of forced labour. It should be added, 
hoAvever, that the authorities had adopted a systematic policy 
Of the gradual elimination of forced labour, which might have 
proved vAdiolly successful but for the economic depression of 
the ’thirties. Forced labour Avas abolished by law in Java in 
1934, and in the Outer Provinces, finally, in 1941. 

Living Conditions 
Rural Incomes 

The poor living conditions in most parts of Asia are largely 
the result of the Ioav prodnetmty of labour and small incomes 
of the rural population. Some measure of the returns from the 
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land in Asiatic countries, as compared with those elsewhere, will 
be found in the table below. 

^JELD PER HECTARE IJNT DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 


(qiunials) 


Count ly 

hciit 

(1930-:U)^ 

Rke 

(n.iO-.ii to 
19.34-.i,5) 

'roliaccn 

(11)30-34,' 

iSiiKiir-c.ini; ; 

(l!i:{0-:Hto ' 
11)34-3:.) 

CotlOD 

(uiniicd) 

(U).:o-3i to 
io::4-3:.) 

Argentine 

Republic 

s-r, 

21 r» 

(kK) 

!)ti4 

266-5 

2-3 

Australia 

8-2 

39-8 

450 

459-2 

1-4 

Brazil 

Do 

14-3 

1,045 

378-4 

(Qiiceus- 

land) 

1-7 

Burma 

— 

14-42 

1,111 


0-9 

Canada . . 

91 

— 

1,061 

- 


Ceylon 

— 

8-0 

702 

-- 

0*2 

China . . 

11-2 

25-2 

(1929) 

1,172 

137 0 

2-2 

Egypt . . 

18-6 

29-8 



(1934-35) 

785-0 

4-6 

France 

in-Tj 

— 

1,928 

— 


Germany 

21 -Ti 

— 

2,501 



India 

7-2 

14-3 

1,197 


0 9 

Indo-China 

— 

lo-e 

9)8 

350-0 

0-9 

Indonesia (Java and 

1 _ 

' 15-7 

920 

(Cochin- 
China) 
1,351 0 


Madura) 

Italy 

14-U 

, (irrigated) 
9-0 

(uiiiriiga- 

ted)^ 

48-0 

(European 

planta- 

tions) 

1,230 


2-4 

Japan 

18-3 

3.0 ■ .5 

1,889 

430-2 

22 

Malaya 

— 

lO-l® 

— 


— 

Mexico . . " 

6 5 

2U-S 

809 

453-9 

30 

New Zealand 

20-3 


871 

— 

— 

Philippines 

— 

11-3 

577 

377-4 

2-0 

Siam 

— 

16-3 

674 

■ — 

1-8 

Turkey . . 

8-2 

23-9 

762 

— 

1-4 

United Kingdom . . 

220 

— 

— 

— 

— 

United States 

7-4 

23-7 

878 

328-9 

2 1 

U.S.S.R 

7-2 

16-7 

i 

1 832 

(Louisiana 

and 

Florida) 

1-9 


Source : Anrivaire Internationul de Statistique Agricole^ 1940-41. 

^The aveTage for the period 1930-31 to 1934-35 for the ouniries of the Soutlk- 
crn Hemisphere. 

^Tt has been observed that official figures for the production of rice In Burma 
are underestimated. It may be assumed that the normal averace yield per matured 
hectare before the uar was not less than 1H,25 quintals and that the averafio actual 
yields of the decade before the war »verp not less than lfi.5C quintals per maUired 
hectare and IS.?.*; quintals per hectare, respectively. 

■The Malayan figure for 1940-41 was 19.8 quintals per hectare. 
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It will be observed that the average yield of wheat per hectare 
in India is roughly about one third of that in Germany, New 
Zealand, and the United Kingdom; for rice, the average is less 
than one third of that in Italy and considerably less than one 
half of that in Japan and Australia ; for ginned cotton, it is 
less than one fifth of that in Egypt. In China, the figure for 
wheat is about half the United Kingdom figure and for rice a 
Jittle over half the Italian figure. Tire report on agricultural 
reconstruction adopted hy the Asian Relations Conference points 
-out that the devastation caused by enemy occupation in a num- 
ber of Asiatic countries and by current civil unrest has resulted 
in a fall in the output of agricultural crops, especially of food 
crops, which in turn has led to Asia becoming a net iin])orter 
of food. 

Owing to the lack of the necessary data, it is difficult to 
determine the per captta income of the rural population in the 
Asiatic countries. An indication of the general poverty in 
these areas, however, is given by the comparative estimates of 
the real annual income per head of the working population made 
by Colin Clark for various countries. These averages, which 
ill the case of China and India are only approximations, are 
shown in international unils or I.U. (one T.TJ. =the amount 
of goods and services purchased for $1 in the United States 
during 1925-1934), as follows: 


Country 

I . U . 

Country 

T.U. 

United States 

1,381 

Germany . . 

646 

Canada 

1,337 

Belgium 

600 

New Zealand 

1,202 

Greece 

397 

Great Britain 

1,061 

Hungary 

359 

Switzerland 

1,018 

Japan 

353 

Australia 

980 

Italy 

343 

Netherlands 

855 

U.S.S.R- . . 

320 

Ireland 

707 

South Africa 

276 

Franoe 

684 

British India 

200 

Denmark 

680 

China 

100-120 

Sweden 

653 




These estimates, it must be borne in mind, are computed on 
the basis of the working population only. Since the ratio of 
dependants to workers in China and India is considerably 
higher than in most of the other countries mentioned, the re- 
lative poverty of these two countries would appear even more 
marked if averages for the total population were calculated. 
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Sloreover, the distribution of income is highly uneven anj 
the inequality between rural and urban incomes particularly 
Jioticeable. In the Indian provinces, for instance^ according 
to one computation, the annual income per worker in n^ban 
areas was 426 rupees in 1931-32, as compared with only 135 
mpees in rural areas; the corresponding figures for income per 
capita were 162 rupees and 48 rupees. In Ceylon, before the 
war, most of the families in the villages of the wet zone selected 
for the official economic surveys had a gross income of less than 
20 rupees a month, while a few had incomes of more than 50 
rupees a month. Money incomes have increased considerably 
as a result of the war, especially with the rise in the prices of 
Agricultural produce. According to one estimate of the national 
income of the island, the per capita income was 100 rupees in 
1938 and 265 rupees in 1944. 

As regards the level of income of workers in cottage indus- 
tries,' in the absence of detailed information on conditions in the 
different countries concerned, the situation in India before the 
Second World War might be mentioned as an illustration. The 
great majority of handlooiu weavers earned from 4 to 6 annas 
(1 rupee = 16 annas) a day, a few of the more skilled from 
S to 12 annas, and the unskilled ancillary workers, 2 to 3 annas. 
There is evidence, moreover, of a substantial reduction in the 
situation of these workers since the ^thirties. As has been re- 
marked elsewhere, the determination of the condition of the 
rural artisans has led in China and India, as also probably in 
most other Asiatic countries, to the organisation by middlemen 
c f workshops in whicli a number of workers, ranging from ten 
to a hundred or more, are employed. Moreover, there are signs 
of concerted efforts on the part of these workers to combine to 
form their own organisation.s for the in’otcctiou of tlieir interests. 
In China and India, the tendency seems to be to form associa- 
tions on trade union lines. In India (espoeiidly in the province 
of Madras), handlooiii weavers are organising themselve, on 
a co-operative basis. A]i interesting feature of the efforts to 
i.mprove the conditions of worlters in cottage industries is to 
be found in the liandloom industry of the French Establish- 
ments in India; it consists in the setting up of tripartite com- 
mittees, composed of the labour inspector and representatives 
of employers and workers, for fixing minimum piece rates for 
weaving by home workers. 
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Rural Indebtedness 

The indebtedness of the rural population iii Asiatic eoaii- 
tries constitutes a speeial ju'oblcm. Th- Jar”:^ nnijoriry nave 
cn incomo so meagre as to preclude the possibility of any sub- 
stantial savings, with the result that institutions for the pi'ovi- 
sic'n of credit facilities for rural parts have not been highly 
developed. In the absence of such facilities, the ordinary cul- 
tivators and artisans who are in need of linancial assistance, 
whether because of bad seasonal conditions or because of a 
domestic event such as a wedding or funeral, resort to the 
services of the moneylender, lie usually charges a usurious- 
rate of interest, partly because the capital at his disposal is 
very small and he derives a good part of his own income from 
such transactions, and partly in order to cover the risks in- 
volved in lending to people who are chronically in want. Pur- 
ihermore, a debt once contracted is so hard to repay thai fresh 
debts are incurred for the payment of interest. 

Professor Tawuey has the following observations to make 
on the situation in China; 

Money lending in China is a world in itself, which cries out for 
investigation. Whether it is to be described, in the mediaeval phrase, 
63 a vorago inujuitatisj or as i)arc of the sensitive and delicate mecha- 
nism of credit, is a matter of ta.ste. Oflicials and gentry are otie ele- 
ment in it; merchants a second; professional moneylenders, who 
ppecialise in the business, a third; pawnshops, a vast and powerful 
vested interest supported by all three, a fourth; certain types oL’ bank, 
a fifth ; fanneis who have managed to lay by a little money and use 
■jt to make advances, J'or a consideration, to their poorer neighboiiray 
a sixth. Th(3 ramifications of the system are endless... The principal 
rural moneylenders are landowners, merchants and dealers, and, Lhougli 
to a less extent, pawnshops. The peasant needs a loan for the work 
of his farm or for personal needs, to increase the stock or equipment 
of his holding, to tide over the mouths before his crops are sold, or 
lu meet the temporary crisis of a wedding or funeral. He gets it 
sometimes from the dealer to whom his crops are sold, sometimes^ 
from his landlord, sometimes from a pawnshop. Customs as to 
mortgaging of land, the security pi-ef erred Iiy lenders, vary from 
place to place; the land may be pledged, and possession retained by 
the owner, or it may be temporarily transferred to the mortgagee, 
W’ho takes the produce as his interest. In some districts he can 
foreclose immediately when the term of the loan expires ; in others he 
has no remedy as long as interest continues to be paid. 

The commonest form of short credit is probably a loan on crops, 
The farmer gets ready money before harvest, when his resources arc 
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a I their lowest, by pleclyiny^ his prospective crop of rice or Avheiit or 
by selling it outright to a ineu-liaiil bel'ore it is cut, at a heavy 
discount. . . 

Tnlerest at 40 to 80 per cent, is said to be cominoiij interest at 15.1^ 
or :^00 per rent, to be not unkiio.\Ui Goods pledged are take.! at two 
thirds ot' tlieir true value. As Jar a^* the poorer peasants are con- 
eerncd, permanent indebtedness is the rule rather than the i;\ctdpti»')n, 
Tiicy pawn their crops in suiniiiev, their farm implements in wintcT> 
and their liousehold belongings throughout the wliole twelve monthsu 
In one village in the neighbourhood of Peiping it was found that 44 
out of 100 families borrowed in (he course of the year, and in anotheVu 
23 out of 64, the average indebtedness being $31 in the first case and 
$68 in the second... Next to dronghi, inability to meet the claims of 
the monejdendcr is staled, in parts of the country, to be the principal 
cause of the ruin of peasant lairiilies. 

It is generally agreed that, before the economic depressioix 
of the thirties, the extent of the total indebtedness in India 
exceeded 8,000 million rupees, although the estimates varied 
as to the actual amount. The average per capita debt of the- 
agriculturists was 92 rupees in the Punjab, about 50 rupees 
ill Bombay and Madras, 36 rupees in the United Provinces'^ 
and about 131 rujices in Assam, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, ami 
the Central Provinces. Approximately 27. r5 per cent, of the 
total numlicr of agricultural families in Bihar, 29 per cent, 
in Orissa, 26 per cent, in Cliota NTagpuv, 113 per cent, in Sind, 
23 per cent, in south Gnjerat, and 21 per cent, hi norlh (iiijerat. 
were free from debt. One result of the economic dcin’esv^ioii 
was a substantial increase in rural indebtedness; it wus vsti- 
mated that by 1933 its real burden had more than doublecL 
Although the exact position at the beginning of the war is un- 
known, the total agricultural debt, in spite of varimTs relief 
measures, probably remained as formidable as a decycic pre- 
A ionsly. Moneylenders are reported to provide as much as 33.4 
per cent, of the total available rural credit in the Uriiled Pro- 
vinces, 82.7 per cent, in the Central Provinces, and 31 per cent, 
in Madras. 

The need to meet the charges on former liabilities is an im- 
portant factor in the continuous addition to the burden of debt,, 
for investigations made some years ago showed that it ac- 
counted for 18 per cent, of the total amount of indebtedness 
3n Bihar and Orissa, 26 per cent, in the Central Provinces ancf 
Berar, and 25 per cent, in parts of Madras. Debt iuciirred' 
for social reasons such as marriage and other ceremonials ia 
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these provinces amounted, on the other hand, to 19, 14, and 
10. j per cent, respectively. Itccourse is also had to borrow- 
ing for the maintenanec of thy family and there is little doubt 
tnat a very large proportion of the debt is incurred for un- 
jirodLictive purposes. 

Jjcgislatioii in India for debt regulation dates back to 1879, 
^nd a vigorous elfort was made, especially in the late ’thirties, 
for the scaling down and settleinont of the debt, which, as has 
heeii seen above, had swollen considerably as a result of the 
-depre^aiou. These measures, though useful, have proved 
insufficient. 

As ju’eviously remarked, a substantial proportion of the land 
in Burma has come into the hands of moneylenders. This large 
volume of rural indebtedness may be accounted for by the 
breakdown of the customary restraints against usury, the intro- 
xluction of legal notions which might be appropriate to a more 
.developed economy, but were hardly suited to the existing 
■c-onditions in the country, and the substitution of commercial 
for subsistence farming. It should be noted, however, that 
after the slump of 1930 many accumLilated debts were wiped 
out by foreclosure and facilities for incurring long-term debts 
were curtailed. 

The indebtedness of the primary producer is as extensive in 
Ceylon as in other Asiatic countries. Although the maximum 
i*ate of interest ijr escribed by law is 15 per cent, the official 
economic surveys show that rates of interest up to and even ex- 
ceeding 18 per cent, are charged in a number of areas. 

The situation in Iiido-Chiiia seems to be no less difficult. 
The normal rate of interest on private loans to agriculturists iu 
that country was reported several years ago to be between 21 
and 36 per cent. In drawing aUeution to these usurious rates, 
3Ir. Cohctpiain has remarlicd : 

It IS not hi llic oiTtlitov’s iutr-resl to have early repaymcnl, and ho 
fendrf to onoourac'o die pea.saiit in liis careles.sness, postponing ]*r‘])ay- 
merit of the clold year aCter year; the interest is paid in the form 
*ol a fvaetion ol the harvest, Avhich may be hiindecl over in l^'ind or 
iironedifitely eoiivertcnl into rash. When the yield is not .sufficient 
for this ynirpose, tlie land itself provides sceurity for the claim. The 
Annnmite rarely agroe.s to civc up for good the land in which li’s 
Ancestors arc hiiried and which Avill enable his children to fulfil the 
anecessary rite^^ towards his own .spirit, but he is prepared to sell it 
flnhjsfit to a clause guaranteeing the possibility of repurchase. Many 
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holdings are thus alienated in point of fact and the small landov.nersf 
spend Ion" days of labour solely for the benefit of their crediloi’s. 
Very often tenant farmers and share farmers are also hcarily iu 
debt, and in Coehin-("hina interest eharyes frequently represent a 
third of the i)rice for ’which tin*, licc is sold. The loans reach tliL- 
farmer through several intermediaries and in this way the ricv^ fields 
are crushed under a load of debt. 

It was to remedy this ':iit nation, at least for small laiidowi lei's, 
that the iigricultural credit funds of the People’s Credit OHice 
were first set up in 1933 and were gradually extended to all 
tJjc provinces. These funds lend money to members on the 
security of their land at moderate rates: 10 per cent, for a short- 
term, 8 per cent, for a medium-term, and 6 per cent, for » 
long-term loan. The ease of siiarc farmers, however, who are 
unable to resort to this credit system and must obtain any 
advances they need either from the owner of the land or from, 
a moneylender, remains a difficult one. 

Conditions in Siam and Indonesia seem to be mucii better 
in comparison, although in these countries too the petty 
financier has been much in evidence in recent years. In Siam, 
vhere a common rate of interest on advances to a villager at 
the beginning of the harvest season is 25 to 30 per ccjit., ihe 
Ciwernment has sought to remedy the situation, directly, by 
the remission of taxation and the institution of co-operative 
societies and agricultural credit banks, and indirectly, by the 
promotion of education, health services, irrigation, preven- 
tion of ejiidemic diseases among livestock, and so foi-th. Iu 
fjidoiiesia, vigorous measures for the perpetuation of cuslonuir}’ 
restraints on usury and laiid alienation have 'orr-u talv. ii ]i\ Uio 
Covernment, 

On tlie other hand, in the Philippines, notwithstanding the 
adoption of legislation to prevent usury, the practice ol charg- 
ing rates of interest ranging from 60 to 200 per cent, a yeai 
seems to persist if only because the tenants, who often borroAV 
from their landlords, are not suffieiently well acqnainte/1 witli 
their rights. However, in 1939, an Agricultural and Jiidns- 
irial Bank was established by the Government in the hope that 
the extension of credit to farmers on easy terms would result 
ii the gradual elimination of usury. In 1941 a Farmers' Loan: 
.division was set up in the Department of Labor to administer 
fi loan fund of 1,000,000 peso*-. 
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It is hardly possible to exaggerate the evil effects of rural 
Indebtedness on the economy of Asiatic countries, hut there is 
little Ijope of a porniaiient amelioration of the situation until 
productivity in general and the effective demand for goods and 
services imu'ease. 


The Effects Oj the War 

It is neees.saiy to add to this brief survey of the living condi- 
lioiis of the rural ])OTiulatioii in Asiatic countries a few rc- 
;uarks concerning the impact of the Second World War. The 
rivaiJable jjiroinialion is i)erroree scanty and the conditions no 
(fjoubt differ from one area to another. In China and India, 
.^be largest, most populous, and economically among the mo^t 
developed of the Asiatic countries in the Far Eastern region, 
the uivdviicss of tJje existing structure of the national economy 
\YRS fully demonstrated by the war. When in 1940 a large 
portion of the fertile tract along the coast of China was occu- 
pied by the enemy and the means of communication with the 
.€) liter world were virtually cut off, the need to augment Ihe 
.t*(mntry’s food supply became urgent. A large amount of 
additional land was brought under cultivation by the irriga- 
lion projects put into operation by the National Conservancy 
Commission established by the Executive Yuan, the payment 
land revenue in kind was authorised, and particular atten- 
li'v*n was devoted to rural development. Inspired by the Three 
J^eople’s Principles laid down by Sun Yat-sen, in which the 
well-being of the rural population is placed in the forefront of 
4hc programme of the National Revolution, the Goveriiiiieiit and 
the dominant political parties made agrarian reform the prime 
object of their endeavour. 

In India, mainly as a rcsidt of the w'ar, measures for the 
Ncoiitrol of food prices and rationing of daily necessities have 
been adopted.^ The Central as well as the provincial Govern- 
iuciits have taken steps to increase the food supply. i?pecial 
and loans are made by the Central Government to Ihe 
pro'V'inciai GoATminents to increase the area under food creps, 
nci'ossjuy by diverting home of the land under cash crops 
TO that pni’iiose. A Departriieut of Food has been instituted 

M'ut particulars of tlic warfiine food situation in India, ^ee T.L.O. : 
TFartij.ic Lfiho^n’ Coitffit jous aiul HecMhstiucfion Plainiiiig in Inm'a (Stuuio^ 
and Reports, K.S. 2. Montreal, 1946), pp. 8-15. 
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ill the Central Government, and periodical price control and 
food conferences, eonsistin {5 of Government rcprcKsentatives 
aa well as uou-odicial representatives, are held. 

While it is difficult to measure the effect oC the Second World 
War on the rural i)opulatioii in Asiatic countries, in China and 
India at any rate, notwithstanding the numerous difficulties 
which had to be contended with, the countryside enjoyed a mild 
^pell of ] rosperity as a result of the wartime demand for re- 
cruits to tile armed forces and industry as well as various other 
services. The additional volume of employment coiisetiuent 
upon the war has been computed for India as a whole at 
approximately 5 to 6 million jobs. An investigation into the 
impact of the war in twenty villages in tlie Punjab might per- 
Jiaps be cited as an instance, although it cannot be regarded 
as typical even for India, for this is a province in which re- 
ei'uitnient for the armed forces was particularly heavy. These 
twenty villages occupied 26,800 acres of land, 86 per cent, 
of which was under cidtivation. Their inhabitants numbered 
17,213 persons, of whom 3,692 were males between the ages of 
15 and 50. The occupational distribution of the working 
population was as follows: cultivators, 56 per cent. ; cottage 
industries, 15 per cent. ; farm hands, 7 per cent. ; and mia- 
oellaneons, 22 per cent. As many as 924 men, or approxi- 
mately 25 per cent, of all the men in these villages, joined the 
armed forces, and 380 others left the villages for employment 
iJsewhere. The exodus seems to have caused a shortage of 
trained or experienced cultivators, but no lack of manpower 
properly so called. The monetary income thus accruing to 
the countryside was not accompanied, however, by a corres- 
ponding increase in goods and services, with the result tliat 
prices rose to unprecedented levels. 

In Ceylon the war created an acute shortage of labour; it 
is estimated that there was an addition of at least 100,000 
persons hitherto not gainfully employed to the labour force, 
while a further 100,000 moved from civilian employment to 
w’ork under the services. The stoppage of normal sources of 
supply of rice and other food requirements of the island led 
to rationing, price control, and the intensification of local food 
production. 
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Finally, it may be observed that the wartime inflation nf 
agricultural prices has probably had the effect of eliminating 
a substantial part of the agricultural debt, thus providing a 
valuable opportunity to rebuild the rural economy on firmer 
foundations. The co-operative movement in the province ot 
Madras reported in 11345, for instance, that the members of 
agricultural credit societies had been repaying their loans in 
increasing numbers and amounts, while at the same time there 
had been a rise in the percentage which the loans issued for 
cultivation expenses formed of the total loans issued. 

The Landless Labourer 

The position of landless agricultural labourers, who are on 
the fringe of the rural economic structure, calls for special 
consideration. One feature of the decline in rural economy tO' 
which attention has been called above is the increasing mass 
of landless agricultural labourers. In the provinces bordering 
on the Yellow River in Chimi, for instance, where the yield is 
low and only fairly large farms are remunerative, a relatively 
large number of farm liands are employed. In 1926, the pro- 
portion of farm hands to the total working population on the 
farms in north China was, according to an estimate made by 
Professor Buck, 4.1 per cent, on the smaller farms, 13 per cent, 
on the medium-sized farms, and 31 . 8 per cent, on the larger 
farms, and the corresponding figures for central and east China 
A^ere 4.5, 15.7, and 20.1 per cent., respectively. An investiga- 
tion made in 1935 in three villages near Wnsih showed that 
about 8.6 i)er cent, of the tothi labour force of the moderately 
well-off peasants consisted of farm hands, wiiile the corres- 
ponding figure in the case of llie more prosperous peasatits waci 
22.8 per cent. Farm hands in China are often poor agricul- 
tural workers wlio cultivate small bits of land, either belonging 
to them or hold in lease, but v.dio have to sock other work be- 
sides ill order to make both ends meet. Landless agricultural 
labourers properly so called are comparatively few in number 
in China. In tJie rice-growing region of Kashing, between 
Bangchow and Shanghai, for instance, a survey carried out 
some time ago showed that out of a total of 7,582 men engaged 
in farming, the hired labourers numbered only 202, or 2.7 per 
cent. It is hardly possible to estimate the income of su61i 
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■workers, especially in the present circumstances, but as they 
have only intermittent work, it probably does not amount tc 
more than that of the poorer peasants. The agricultural work- 
ers arc not always paid in cash. Sometimes they arc paid \i\ 
kind, and in some parts of the country, as, for instance, in parts 
of Kwaiig’si, barter arrangements oB one kind or another, or 
systems of mutual aid or of exchanges of services, .seem to be 
common. 

In the case of India, it is interesting to recall that as far back 
as 1880 the F'arnine Commission observed that ‘4he nnmbers 
who have no other employment than agriculture are greatly in 
excess of what is really required Cor the thorough cultivation of 
the land'*’. This observatioji was in effect repeated fifty years 
later by the Royal Commission on Labour in India, which in its 
report remarked : ‘ ^ Over large parts of India, the number of per- 
sons on the land is much greater than the number required to 
cultivate it and appreciably in excess of the number it nm com- 
fortably support. In most areas, pressure on the land has 
been increasing steadily for a long time and a rise in the general 
standard of living has made this pressure more acutely felt.’^ 
The growth of the rural proletariat, which has been attributed 
to '‘the loss of common rights in the rural economj^ the disuse 
of collective enterprise, the subdivision of holdings, tlm multi- 
plication of rent-receivers, free mortgaging and transfer of 
land, and the decline of cottage industries^', is indeed a strik- 
ing feature of the India: i economy. The landless agricultural 
labourers niimhered 7.5 nullion in 1882, 21.5 million in 1921, 
r.iid ,‘15 million in 1933; in 1944 they Avere estimated to number 
OS million, or 17 per cent, of the total population. Between 
]921 and 1931 they increased from 291 to 407 per 1,000 cnlti- 
A'-ating farmers. In Madras, the rural proletariat increased 
between 1901 and 1931 from 345 to 429 per 1,000 cultivating 
farmers, and in Bengal it increased from 1,805,000 to 2,7 19,000, 
or by 50 per cent., during Iho decade 1921-1931. 

The landless agricailtiiral workers in India constilnle the main 
fcource of labour supply for tea, rubber, and other plantations, 
for seasonal employment on the larger estates, and the harvest- 
ing of cash crops, for the smaller food and raw" materials pro- 
cessing industries, and for industry generally. On the bigger 
estates, where such workers are employed on a permanent basis, 
ilieir wages may vary from 60 to 100 rupees a year, but are at 
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great deal less for intermittent work for the smaller owners. A 
fturvey of some South Indian villages made in 193G-1937 showed 
that the current wage for a full working day of 8 to 10 Lours 
was 3 to »J annas for men, 2 to 4 annas for women, and an anna 
to 2 iniua'J for boys. Wages are nsiially lower in dry than in 
wet areas, and they are as a rule paid in kind for harvesting. 
It IS, liovever. ciistojuary 1o pay in cash for transplantation, 
weeding, and other occasional operations. In the case of eohs- 
Iructioii ^^()rk, whether public oi* ])riN'ate, on which such Avork- 
ers arc usual ly em])loyed, wages are usually paid in cash and 
At piece rates. While farm seiuants and other retainers may 
be said to be reasonably secure, even if their living standards 
4ire low, the landless labourers lead a precarious existence. 

Although the landless labourer in Burma is very poor, his 
condition is somewhat relieved by the fact that during his jieriod 
at cmiiloyment ho is almost invariably treated as a member of 
the fai'uicr’s family, there being no hard-and-fast line between 
the employing class and tlie labouring class in agriculture. 
■Women form a very high proportion of the casual labour force, 
and they do not desire permanent or whole-time occupation 
t^ince that would interfere with their household duties. The 
wages of the seasonal labourer are theoretically paid in kind 
at harvest, and therefore during the greater part of the year 
he has to subsist on credit. This is obtained either by discount- 
ing seasonal wages for cash at high rates of discount or by 
borrowing from village shopkeepers, small moneylenders, ete., 
at ruinous rates of iiitoresl. 

In Ceylon, according to the official economic surveys, as many 
as 44 per cent, of the total number of agricultural families in 
the districts covered are landless. Population pressure, especi- 
ally in the Western Province, has also led to a number of land- 
less workers drifting to the towns for work in industrial 
occupations and to the estates for work on plantations. 'J'he 
situation is further aggravated by the fact that over large areas 
of the island cultivation can be carried on only in one season 
and workers have to find subsidiary employment as labourers 
■during the remaining ])ortioii of the year. Efforts to ease the 
situation have taken the form of Government acquisition of 
private lands and transfer to landless villagers. 

A similar situation prevails in other Asiatic countries. In 
the south of China, in -lava, in Tonkin, in fact, \vherever re- 
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cruiting lias been the customary method of obtaining the labour 
needed for the mines and plantations of less populated areas, 
it is the j-nral population in particular which, driven by need, 
forms the main source of labour supply for industry and for 
employment abroad. It may be noted that the report on agri- 
cdltural j-econstruction adopted by the Asian Relations Con- 
ference makes the following observations regarding landless 
labour : 

There is filso the speciiil proiilein ot the huulless iigricultiiral labour- 
ers who eoustitute the tlci)rc.sse(l rlasy even among the general agrieul- 
liiral coiiiiiiuiiity. Their numbers are growing in many ^\&iatic coun- 
tries owinii to the pressure ofc‘ population and the failure ot' agriculture 
10 give a ’ emnnerative return. Any scheme oE agricultural reconstruc- 
tion must lake into si)ccial aceoniit the needs of this class. An ideal 
solution, at' course, would be to give landless labour possession o£ land; 
in any evont, steps must be taken to ensure for them an ccpiitable 
share of agricultural income. 

^loVEMENTS OP POPULATION 

Tli(? movements of population from Asia to nou- A static 
•'Countries and even from one country to another within the coii- 
fiues of the continent are limited by numerous restrictions. 
Such restrictions tend to accentuate further the pressure of 
population on the land, more particularly in certain parts. It 
has to be borne in mind that in south-east Asia more than half 
the entire population of the world is crowded into 4 per cent, 
of its area. In the last century, it was customary to look upon 
some of the crowded Asiatic countries as a convenient source 
of labour supply for the less congenial tasks connected with the 
economic development of certain areas in Africa, Oceania, and 
the Western Hemisphere, or in Asia itself. A system of in- 
denture was instituted, by which the workers were bound to 
remain in the employment for which they were recruited dnr- 
mg a specified period, and at the end of that time they might 
cither return to the places of their origin or settle in their iiew 
homes. The system gave rise to many abuses, and for various 
reasons neither the emigration nor the immigration countries 
desired to perpetuate it. At the present time, the emigration 
of peoples of Asiatic countries is strictly regulated, the. move- 
ments of any large body of workers are carefully planned, and 
suitable machinery for the promotion of their w^elfare is usually 
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Rofc up by close eoiisultations between the public authorities of 
the emigration and immigration countries. 

Some of the Asiatic countries, as, for instance, Chin;i and 
India, are, however, so large that the mobility of labour Avitliin 
these countries themselves is a sufficiently important question 
to need some consideration. Even in the comparatively smaller 
ihuntries this question demands close attention, owing to the 
lack of adef|uate means of communication and of economic deve- 
lopment generally. 

In China and India, the labour supply for industry, which is 
mainly localised in urban areas, is drawn for the most part from 
rural areas. The movement of rural workers to industrial 
centres is caused not so much by the attraction of the cities as 
by the pressure of population on the land in the country. A 
substantial proportion of the industrial workers keep up the 
connection with their native villages through periodical visits. 
()nly a few have any land of their own left in the villages, and 
the connection with the countryside is most often mauitain?cl 
for family or social reasons. In some cases they return to their 
homes for the busy scasou, and in other cases they return when 
they have succeeded in pa>ing off their debts or have accumu- 
lated gai)is sufficiently large to enable them to tide over a 
few months or years of persistent pecuniary difficulties. Ex- 
cept, of course, where as sometimes happens, the original links 
have Ijeeii attenuated by prolonged absence or family ceuclj:, 
the village lioiiie is the unfailing resort in times of physical 
disability or mental discouragement. The link with the c.ounlr 
bide whicli characterises industrial labour in China and India 
has its advantages as Avell as disadvantages. It provides a 
much needed supph" of funds to the countryside from urban 
areas in 1he form of remiltaaces* from industrial workers to 
Iheir relatives, or of the savings of returning natives, and what 
is ])erlui]»s no less valuable, it facilitates the penetration of 
iii'ban influences of indepeiideiiee and improved ways of life 
into isolated parts in the interior. It also provides a liaven 
of refuge to the industrial worker in times of sickness or in his' 
old age. lint, on the other hand, the industrial worker natu- 
rally tends to look upon his urban existence with its resl]‘ainH- 
find discipline of organised employment as a temporary, if dis- 
agreeable, phase from which escape may one day be sought into 
Ihe wonted freedom of hia native village. This factor, more 
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than any other, probably accounts for the large incidence of 
'ibseiiteeism which is a marked feature in industrial under taU 
ings in many Asiatic countries. 

During recent decades, as a consequence of unsettled condi- 
tions, the movement of population has been of considerably 
greater magnitude in China tlian in India. Since the iiitru- 
duction of railways in Manchuria and Inner Mongoliri, large 
numbers of peasants have m( ve:l to those parts from Shan- 
tung, Hopei, and Honan. This large-scale emigration to the 
wide open spaces in the north has attracted much attention, 
but there have also been many movements of population in 
areas south of the Great Wall. A survey made by the Ministry 
of Industry in 1935 showed that, out of a total of 40 million 
lamilies in 1,000 districts in 22 provinces, no less than 1,900,000 
entire families had left their native villages, and that inember.-i 
of some 3,500,000 additional families had likewise inoviSl out. 
Approximately 13.5 per cent, of all the families in the region, 
and over 50 per cent, of tliose in southern Shantung, western 
Ilupeh, and northern Anhwei, bad been affected by the mig- 
j-atory trend. The migrants were for the most part persons 
between the ages of 19 and 45 years, and a good proportion 
of them consisted of men between 30 and 35 years of age, 
as, for instance, in the case of 24 per cent, of migrants in 24 
villages in four widely separated districts of Kwangsi. The 
investigation showed further that 29 per cent, of the migrant 
families consisted of those of peasant proprietors, while 35 per 
cent, were those of tenants and 19 per cent, of lanrlowners. 
These families, however, found it difficult to persist in their 
customary occujiations in their new homes. The majority of 
tiie former tenants would appear to liaA^c become landless agri- 
ciiltniail labourers, or to have gradually moved to urban coutios, 
the men to become transport workei\s (rickshaw coolies, for 
instance'! and the women domestic workers. Tlie immeLludc* 
cansp's of the displacement of workers on this scale were natural 
calaii jil such ars drought and floods, together with the unset Lief' 
eonditioiis due to internal strife, but the deeper caiisi i.s ui'i 
doubtcdl}’ the widespread and extreme poverty of the I’liral 
nas.ses, for even in the best of times they live on a preear Loim 
margin of subsistence. The effect of the war in China shoald 
bo considered against this background. The war added the 
'ficment of political insecurity to the social and economic in- 
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security described above. The total number of peryous dis- 
placed from one area to another in China since the commence^ 
ment of Siiio-Japan(5se hostilities probably runs to several 
million. A few months before the conclusion of the war in 
the Far East, according to an estimate made by the Mational 
Relief Coniinission, the refugee population in various parts of 
tjie country, assisted and unassisted, totalled about 40 million. 
The Commission also came to the conclusion that approximately 
24 million of these refugees would continue to be in need of 
assistance for some time after the war. 

In the ease of India, the exodus from rural to urban areas 
may be accounted for by one peculiar local characteristic, in 
addition to the pressure of population on the land and the 
decline of rural industries. The peculiarity consists in tlie^ 
traditional social exclusion of certain classes of population 
Iv’nowii variously as ^‘depressed classes*', “scheduled castes 
“harijans", “panchamas”, “ adidravidas “ chamars ' or 
“bhangis". They number as much as about 10 to 15 per cent, 
of the total population and represent the oldest strata of the 
indigenous inhabitants of the country. They have beeji, until 
comparatively recent times, confined to menial occupations, and 
ere still subject, especially in rural areas, to serious social dis- 
abilities arising from prejudice on the part of the privileged 
sections of the community. In the more cosmopolitan ahnos- 
phere of Ihe towms, they arc able to merge into the crowds and 
secure many ()])enings which are denied to them in rural parts.. 
It should be added that an nu usually large number of persons 
belonging to these communities secured comparatively lucrativo 
employnieiit as a result of ihe war, and their experience in the 
armed forces and other services is likely to stand them in good 
stead in the assertion of their claims for social equality. In 
the last decade or more, largely as a result of the political 
awakening in the country, this problem has received .uiicli 
attention and popular Governments in the provinces have been 
active in taking legislative measures to protect these commu- 
nities. It is also noteworthy that the fundamental riglits adopt- 
ed in the proposed Constitution to which reference has been 
jnade above^ include the recognition of the social equality of 
idl individuals by the legal prohibition of untouchability. 


> See p. 23. 
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In tile past haJt century or so, in many parts of southern and 
eastern Asia and some of the islands of the Pacific Ocean, labour 
imported from China, India, and Japan has been employed 
for economic development, more particularly for the build- 
ing of roads, railways, and harbours, as well as large-scale 
cinchona, rubber, sugar, and tea plantations and tin and other 
mining operations. Py far the larger part of the Asiatic 
emigrants abroad are to be found within the confines of the 
Far Eastern region. The total number of immigrants from 
China, India, and Japan in the different jiarts of the world are 
estimated at 10, 4.1, add 1.9 million, respectively. Of this 
total, approximately 69 per cent, of the Chinese are distri- 
buted in Siam, Iiido-China, Indonesia, Malaya, the Philippines^ 
the Pacific islands, Borneo, and Hawaii; 76 per cent, of the 
Indians in Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, Malaya, and Fiji; and 72 
per cent, of the Japanese in Manchuria, Korea, Saghalien, 
Formosa, China, Hawaii, the Philippines, Malaya, Borneo, the 
Pacific islands, and Indonesia. 

A word should be added about the migration of Asiatics to 
lands outside Asia. Such emigration wAs ahvays limited in ex- 
tent in consequence of the legal restrictions, as well as of ])iactical 
difficulties. In recent years, and particularly since the economic 
depression during the inter-war period, the emigration has vir- 
tually ceased. Outside Asia, Chinese communities are to be 
found mainly in Australia, Canada, and the United States, while 
Indian communities are mostly scattered in the outlying parte 
of the British Empire, such as islands of the Indian Ocean, East 
and South Africa, the Caribbean coast and, to a very omall ex- 
tent, Canada. The Filipinos have tended to migrate to 
neighbouring lands and particularly the United States and 
Hawaii ; and parts of the South American continent, mainly 
Brazil, contain small but well-organised Japanese settlements. 

. Findings of the Asian Relations Conference 

It may be noted that the report on agricultural reconstruction 
which was adopted by the Asian Relations Conference in New 
Delhi in March -April 1947 sums up the main common character- 
istics of the agricultural situation in most Asiatic countries as 
follows ; 

(1) Divorce between ownership and cultivation and the predomi* 
nance of landlordism. 
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(2) The existence of plantation estates in some countries like 
Ceylon and Malaya, which involve not only divorce between owner- 
ship and cultivation, but also foreign ownership of the produce of 
the soil, in some countries there is also the problem of foreign and 
Jibsenteo ownership of agricultural land. 

(3) Low yields per acre. 

(4) Uneconomically small and fragmented holdings. 

(6) Absence of scientific methods and mechanisation, and use of 
primitive implements. 

(6) Insignificant use of fertilisers. 

(7) Prevalence of burdenfoinc agricultural debt. 

(8) Small pioportion of the gross value of agricultural products 
.ncoruing to the actual tiller of the soil. 

(9) Dependence on export markets for sale of a largo proportion 
of primary products and raw materials^ and the resultant instability 
in agricultural prices and incomes. 

(10) Low return of exchange obtained in manufactured goods against 
the sale o£ raw materials. 

(11) Inadequate development of resources allied to agrieulLuri', sucli 
liS those of fisheries and animal products. 

(12) Pressure of population on land and consequent underemploy- 
ment in agriculture. 

(13) Drain of ability from villages to towns, and reluctance of 
iirban intelligentsia to migrati3 to the rural areas owing to the absence 
of conditions of living in villages comparable in attractiveness to those 
in urban areas. 


The raising of the standard of living of the primary produc- 
ers— of all those who are engaged in agriculture, cottage indus- 
tries, and handicrafts — ^is indisputably one of the most important 
economic and social problems confronting the countries of 
Asia. 

But the problem is not exclusively Asiatic; it is broadly in- 
ternational, and few problems, perhaps, reveal more dearly the 
indivisible nature of social progress. It is obviou.s that tlie low 
standard of living, the low average of individual real incomes, 
and the low imrchasing power of about half the earth’s popala- 
tion affect world economy and concern the standard of living oC 
all categories of workers everywhere. 

It is not only that an increase in the purchasing power of the 
peoples of Asia would create a huge market for the products of 
other nations, or that an improvement in technical methods (eon- 
cributing to, but also accompanying and following, a rise in the 
standard of living) would increase the quantity and quality of 
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certain snoods and make them more accessible to more oi' the 
world’s consumers. In addition, and perhaps even more im- 
portant, is the fact that the poverty of the primary producers 
of Asia can be a direct threat to Ihc employment, wages, work- 
ing conditions, and standard of living of the workers of other 
'Countries, since tliis poverty affects the conditions of competi- 
tion on the international inavket. In nearly all the Asiatic coun- 
tries, the low purchasing power of 80 to 90 per cent, of ihe popu- 
lation means that there is a very limited demand for the indus- 
trial goods and services provided by the remaining 10 to 20 per 
cent. These countries are therefore compeJled to tiirji to the 
export trade as their industrial activity develops. Tbe basis 
for snch exports, at any rate before the Second World War, 
was low production costs, the J’csidt, in some instances and 
to some extent, of a ijarticnlarly advanced technical, indus- 
trial, and commercial organisation, bnt also, and most fre- 
quently, of low wages. These low wages were themselves 
a consequence of the poverty of the rural areas, wliicli not 
only creates a supply of clieap labour ior the factories, bid en- 
ables wag(?s to be kept low (by wcstcj u staudards) bceause t!':e 
exceedingly low prices received by tln^ ijriinary producers keep 
down the cost of Jiving of the industrial workers, who consume 
indigenous products almost exclusively. The raising of the re- 
muneration and standard of living of the primary producers, 
and thereby of the wages and standard of living of the in- 
4lustrial w'lJi-kers, would therefore rid international competitioit 
cf a factor which brings about some of the effects of dumping.^ 

The problem of raising the standard of living in Asiatic 
countries has yet another international aspect. For, apart from 
some special characteristics due to geographical and historical 
conditions, it comprises, in the final analysis, the same essential 
elements as make up the problem of all ])easants and handi- 
craftsmen in all countries. The fact that in the Asiatic coun- 
tries the problems of the primary producers are more serious and 
acute than elsewhere only makes Iheir study tbe more necessary. 

' T'he low purchasing power of the mass of conauiiK'i-.s would prevent any 
commercial dumping in Ihe ordinaiy sciihe, Avhicli involves higher pri'cs 
911 the home market than on foreign iiiarkL*ts. "J’he extraordinary inflation 
of prices in several Asiatic countries — Cliina, in pai<tieular — hns radically 
affected their economy, since the costa of production have become too 
high fur continued export trade. At the same time, the Injim; niariret 
remains restricted owing to the low purchasing power of the masses and 
the importation of foreign goods is facilitated by their relatively low cost. 
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The foregoing' survey of the conditions of life and work of 
l)rimary producers in Asiatic countries has necessarily covered 
a very wide field, and in presenting it the Office has had in 
view the important position occiipie'd by the workers engaged 
in such production in these countries. The survey will, how- 
over, have served to show that the improvement of the condi- 
tions described represents a very coiisidorable undertaking and 
that it involves not one, but a large nuudier of problems. The 
entire field of i)iib]ic health and public instruction needs to be 
developed, and the task calls for the willing co-operation of 
the rural i)opulatiori. The necessary funds can only be derived 
from an improvement in productivity resulting from an inten- 
sive cxploit.ation of the economic resources. In devisuig 
measures for the organisation of the local economy for expan- 
sion, the immediate possibilities in each particular area hav'* 
to be clearly discerned and an order of ])riorities has to be es- 
tablished. The determination of such a programme of action 
must necessarily take account of political considerations, which 
differ from one area to another. The public authorities in each 
area are consecjuently in the best position to draw up a pro- 
gramme of tliis kind. 

Two broad (pu'stioiis of common interest to Asiatic countries 
in the Far Eastern region might, however, be briefly indicated: 
(1) What immediate measures, designed to improve the condi- 
tion of persons engaged in agricultural pursuits, can the public 
authorities in the different countries adopt? (2) How far can 
intematioual assistance prove beneficial to Asiatic countries iu 
promoting the prosperity of their rural population? 

On the first of these questions — the nature of the immediate 
measures designed to improve the condition of persons engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, which the public authorities in the 
different countries might adopt — there is a large measure of 
agreement despite the differences of opinion as to the form af 
social organisation to be aimed at, in existing conditions, for 
the consolidation and reinforcement of the rural economies of 
Asiatic countries. One expert with close familiarity witi: rural 
eonditions has suggested the following points; close control of 
rents at a low level ; provision of credit at reasonable rates, in- 
cluding strict control of private moneylenders, especially the 
small men; prevention of alienation of agricultural land to 
non-agriculturists and recovery of land already so alienated; 
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organisation of marketing of agricultural produce; stabilisa- 
tion of agricultural prices; improvements in agricultural me- 
thods and use of fertilisers, including especially experiments in 
mechanisation, followed by large-scale mechanisation of farms 
on a collective basis ; improvement of seed and introduction of 
subsidiary crops or new staples; encouragement and organisa- 
tion of subsidiary sources of income; replacement of the small 
village shopkeeper, who usually also acts as a moneylender, by 
retail co-operative, societies; control of pests, infestation and 
cattle disease; large-scale developiiient works to improve drain- 
age or to provide protection, flood control or irrigation; soil 
erosion control ; and iniprovemeiits in animal husbandry. 

Attention may also be drawn in this connection to the policy 
statement on agrarian reform which formetl one of the four 
statement^ adopted b}’ the Sixth Kiiomingtang National Con- 
gress in .May 3 1)45 at ( Chungking and which is mentioned in the 
last chapter of this Report. It will be noticed that the points 
dealt with in this statement closel}’ correspond to the points 
mentioned above. Tn India, as in China, the pressing need for 
the amelioration of the condition of the agriculturist is fully 
appreciated, and measures for the betterment of rural conditions 
constitute a prominent feature of the first five-year post-war 
leconstruction plans prepared by the provincial Governments. 
An interesting experiment proposed by the Bombay Go^ eru- 
ment, for instance, is the adoption of four different types of 
jjrojects: special priority projects (plans for the training of 
personnel for the administration of development projects) ; all- 
province projects (projects extending to all the districts and 
designed to prepare the way to more intensive development 
subsequently) ; particular area projects (projects such as irri- 
gation or anti-malaria projects suitable only for certain areas) ; 
and concentrated area projects (projects for a concerted drive 
for an all-round development of selected areas in various 
parts of the province) with the object of achieving immediately 
visible and measurable results which may prove to be a stimu- 
lus for future development. 

Another illustration of direct Government action to promote 
the well-being of the agriculturists may be found in Ceylon, 
where a scheme of rural development was initiated in 1940 by 
The Department of Industries and Commerce. Tn pursuance of 
this scheme, rural service canties have been set up in -^5 pVaees 
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— 47 conducted by the Government and 8 assisted by it. There 
are also 21 extension units. Two or three trained officers are 
pJaced in charge of each centye, with a view to instructing the 
people in the area by precept and example of the possibilities 
for economic develoiiment and the improvement of cottage in- 
dustries. Attention is also paid to environmental hygiene and 
other aspects of the welfai’e of the rural pojmlation. 

Initiative of tlie kind described ohovG is sometimes taken also 
by private bodies, with the active support of the public aiitlio- 
rities. There seems to be a considerable body of opinion in 
Asiatic countries which holds that, pending tlie development of 
the ('o-operative movement and a much wider recognition amnug 
the rural population of the value of self-help, it is indispensable 
that special efforts should be made by the public autliorities 
and by influential voluntary associations to assist in the devi’- 
lopment ol! the countryside. Reference to the report prepared 
by the Office on item lY ol‘ the agenda, the Economic Ihu-k- 
ground Social Tolicy, including Problems of Industrialisa- 
tion, will be foniul useful in eon^?i(lering some of the economic 
aspects of this question. Tt is fur the Conference to dccldi 
whether ways and means ol action, official or unofficial, or.l’.er 
than through co-operative n-ganisation, for the amelioraticni of 
rural conditions sliniild he considered in greater detail \y\\h a 
view to the formulation oT precise rccommeiidalious on lln: 
subject. 

As to the second question — the extent to which iutermuioMrd 
assistance might prove beneficial to Asiatic countries in pro- 
moting the prosperity of their rural population— it may be 
noted that this is dealt with at some length in the rcjvjrt rrii 
item IV of the agenda. In this coiiuection, it has been observed 
that in the ease oi' some oi' the smaller countries of south-east 
Asia, at any rale, the intensive exploitation of their economic 
resources cannot by itself be expected to bring about an im- 
provement in the standard of living of the rural population. 
In these countries, the area of cultivable land is limited, and 
ccnsequontly the greater proportion of their expenditure on 
food has to be paid for by exports, which consist for the most 
part of special products, such as tea, rubber, vegetable oils and 
oil products, and fibres. Adequate and guaranteed prices for 
these products on the markets of industrialised countries are 
therefore regarded as an important, if not indispensable, factor 
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in any effort to raise the standard of living of workers engaged 
in primary production. 


Co-operative Organisation as a Means 
of Rural Reconstruction 

The urgent need for rural reconstruction in Asiatic countries 
is now widely recognised in these countries themselves as well 
as abroad, but this problem is not a new one, and the war has 
only accentuated it. It is closely linked with the problem of 
industrialisation and does not lend itself to any simple solution. 
Long-term as well as short-term measures are clearly needed. 
Past experience and the couseiisus of opinion of experts in. social 
work in Asiatic countries, alike, suggest the suitability of co- 
operative organisation for implementing such measures. The 
co-operative method is entirely democratic in character and 
is being regarded 'vith favour in increasing measure by re- 
presentative oiiiniuii ill th^^se countries. It is therefore pro- 
posed to consider here in some detail the past achievements, 
present iiosition, and future possihilitie'^ of the co-operative 
movement as a means of rural reconstruction. 

(IenKRAI. FeATT^RES of TITE Co-OPERATIVE -MoVEiMENT 

Rural reconstruction has been defined by a Commissioner for 
Rural Reconstruction in the Punjab as — 

. . . the learning, llie pi !U*tis}ng and tlie teaching of the art if jiving 
'll a village. It inchulcs evei vthii'g’ relaling to the welfare of villagers, 
and is concirncd with every aelivitv of village life, or that which affects 
village life. Its olijectivc is the increase oi’ hapjiiness and, of omjrse, 
ihe health, wealth, cum fort and amenities of the village are its main 
concern. 3 

Its objects and its nudhods involve not only technical and eeon- 
omie. but also mlueational progress and a raising of the social 
standard of rural populations. In the words of another of the 
many students of the problem, it “aims at building a new rural 
ciT ilisation ' 

This (lefinitioii of rural i-oeorstnictinn is sufficiently compre- 
liensive and may he taken a^: a starting point. But the most im- 
portant element to be eoii.sidered in the formulation of social 

* F. L. Beaynt:: The Better Village Movement in tlie in 

Inditih Co opfivaUrti Review, Apr.-, Time 3937, 
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policy is not its precise content but the menus selected for its 
execution. The question arises whether rural reconstruction 
should be effected by compulsion or by persuasive methods only. 
The Report of the Preparatory Committe of the Intergovern- 
mental Conference of Far Eastern Countries on Rural Ilygimc. 
whicli was held shortly before the outbreak of the Second World 
War, contained this statement: 

No remedy or plan of work, however, Avell conceived, or well intcii- 
tioned. can effect the desired changes and improvements for the well- 
being and happiness of the rural population unless there is genuine 
desire on the part of the people in the rural areas to accept them and 
voluntarily work for them. No legislation, no efforts cjin help those 
who arc not determined to helf) themselves. 

A few other statements frojn the same source are cited below 
because their appositeness, not only with reference to rural 
hygiene, but also to rural reconstruction generally, and because 
they are widely supported by informed opinion in such countries 
as China, India, Ceylon, Malaya, Siam, and Japan. In these 
count^ie^s the need to iiroceed with rural reconstruclion on a 
voluntary basis by educational efforts is repeatedly emphasised.' 

The village improvement scheme is based on the view that no effec- 
tive progress is possible withoui the co-operation of the villagers 
themselves, and that the (irst task is to rouse in thorn an interest and 
n desire for im]n(»vein<'iit of their eondilioii... 

Public health work has passed from the period when police methods 
were employed to one when persuasion and co-oi)eration are the watch- 
words for successful achievement. AV'^ith the inauguration of liealth 
unit work in Oylou in 1926, tho collaboration of the people has been 
kept to llio forefrnnl. It has hoeo recognised that a prosecution rrets 
only one thing done, and at the same time creates an enemy, but if 
l^ersuasiori could achieve the sauic result, not only is the work being 
done in a permanent manner, init the goodwill of the peojde is being 
seenred . . . 

Compulsion in matters of rural hygiene and sanitation, except for 
limited periods in limited areas, is rarely practicable and is usually 
resented. The imiirovemeiits suggested, if adopted through fear 
of penalty and not in exjiectation of benefit, are usually abandoned 
if supervision is i-elaxed. TIenee collaboration of the population is 
essential if there is to be progi’ess. 

As rural reeonstnictiou re([uire,s the support of the rural popu- 
lation, it calls for educative efforts designed to enable the rural 
peoples to help themselves and improve their way of living. It 
is not of course a question of merely theoretical or intellectual 
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learning. What is needed is organisation by means of whieft the 
peasants can not only be told what to do and how to do it, but 
also provided with the means oC betterment. Such voluntary 
efforts need to be collective, and the co-operative movement is 
particularly valuabh' ns being designed to bring about social and 
economic improvement by team work and in a spirit of self- 
help. 

It may be noted in this connection that the 12th CoiiCereiice 
of Registrars of Co-operative Societies in India, held at New 
Delhi in December 1936, considered, for instance, that — 

. . . the to -operative movement should be used to the fullest possible 
extent compatible with its triples for extending the rural re- 
construction movement, having* regard to the fact tliat it is the best and 
in many area.s the only means for providing the organisation without 
which tlie rural recf)iistriietio:i movement cannot expect to be penna- 
nent. 

This view was repeated iii a review of the co-operative move- 
ment in India in 193940 made by the Agricultural Credit De- 
partment of the Resorve Bank of India and published in Bombay 
in 1941 : 

No official oi'gaiii.'^atioii conld liojje to reach the iiinss of the Jjopu- 
lation ('xeejit through the uiediuiu of co-operative associations; it 
is through these that the cultivators could be induced to take to better 
seed, improved methods of cultivation, better care of cattle, better 
sanitation, etc. The eo-opt-rative organisation should, therefore, bo 
the instrument ol' GoN eiiniient.s iii their efforts to imx>rovc the econo- 
mic coil fli turns of the jjooxile. 

Jn his forcAvord to this Report, Sir Manilal B. Xanavati, tlie 
Deputy Governor of the Bank, ivcnt so far as to say that ‘‘the 
movement can be developed so as . . . to become the chief instru- 
ment of rural reconstruction in India 

The approach to rural re const ruction in China is similar, as 
will bo seen from F^rofessor pF. B. Tayler's study of the subject, 
Aspccf.s of Rural Reconslnictiffii, published in 1936 by the De- 
partment of Economics of Yoiiching University, Peiping. 

The co-operative movement has developed in all parts of the 
W'orld on a considerable scale, as is shown in the most recent 
general statistics available— those for 1937. At that date, the 
International Labour Office reported the existence of over 310,000 
co-operatives with an iiggregatc membership of over 143,000,000 
in about a hundred territories. The countries of Asia (except 
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the U.S.S.E.), that is to say, principally China. India, and 
ilapaii, with a much smaller contribution from Siam, Indo- 
Cliina, Indonesia, Malaya, and the Philippines, accounted for 
168,000 societies out of this total, with a membershiiJ of 
14,868,000. 

A characteristic of the co-operative movement which deserves 
mention is its federal structure. The primary co operative- 
Eocieties, grouping individuals and families, associate iu turn 
and form federations for economic and educational purposes. 
In this ’way the benefits normally derived from large-scale 
financial, administrative, and technical (ioncentration are made 
available to the smallest component units of the federal struc- 
ture, which is not only a source oC strength to the constituent 
units, but is also useful for cortacLs betAveen the public autho- 
rities and indhudiial homes and farms. 

The various Avays iu wliich the general principles set forth 
above have been and are being aiiplied in practice may now be 
considered. 

TypLs OF Kukaij Co-opkrativjj: Organisation, s 

Labour contracting co-operative societies and the co-opera- 
tives eonceriietl with land sett lenient are two types of co-opera- 
tive societies Avliich are of iiarlicular interest to the large num- 
ber of landless labourers in most rural areas of Asia. 

Lchbour Contracimg Vo~operaiives 

These .societies possess no capital, but they undertake to carry 
out definite tasks, the charges for Avhii'h are sliared by the mem- 
bers among themselves according to the rules and methods 
adopted by eacJi society. Societies of this kind enabJe the land- 
less labourers to organise themselves and acquire bargaining 
powrer. They arc to be found, for example, in India, mainly 
in Madras wliere there arc 26 (including 19 .rural societies) 
with 2,000 members. 

Co-operatives concerned with Land 

In some of tiie countries in which landless agricultural work- 
ers have been increasing in numbers in recent years, there 
are also uiicultiA^atcd lands Avhich, under certain conditions; 
can be brought under cultivation. Tin’s is the case in Chiim, 
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Jndia, and Indonesia, and probably jji other countries as well. 

These uncultivated lands arc usually unirrigated or marshy 
land or else jungle. Tliey have to be prepared for settlement. 
It may be noted in this connection that in Siam, for instance, 
the Government took steps to facilitate the establishment of 
colonisation co-operatives in 1938 for work in’eparatory to 
settlement; at the end of 1946 there were 44 such societies. In 
India, various Governments have adopted a policy of promoting 
agricultural colonies to be run on co-operative lines. Alto-^ 
trether it is proposed to absorb about 34,000 ex-servicemen in 
different laud eoloiiisatiou schemes. The organisation of ‘‘land 
credit co-operatWes ” in S/echwaii, Kansu, Kwangsi, Hunan, 
and Fukien is being promoted by the Farmers’ Bank in China. 

Allolnwnf, Land-LcasiiKj, ^nid Jo^nf Cultivation Sociclies. 

Whatever may have been iheir origin, such co-operative^, may 
in any coinitiy function as alJotment societies, in ^shich case 
they piireliase land and break it up into lots, to be transferred 
Lu tile members as their own property. Or they may assume 
the form of Jaiid-leasing societies which buy or lease lajid for 
the luirpose of renting it in smaller lots to the members. Or 
(.hey may specialise in joint cultivation, and, having acipiired or 
leased one or more pieces of laud, work them as a singitj under- 
I aking. 

Between the co-Oijerative.s which facilitate the acquisition of 
an individual or family holding and those which promote large 
collective farming, tht*re are various intermediate types of 
organisation in which certain operations are undertaken on 'an 
individual basis, while others are done jointly. 

The methods of co-operative cultivation of the land which 
are widespread in such count'n'es as Bulgaria, Italy, Palestine, 
and the U.Si.S.R., and are also found, for example, in Canada, 
Prance, Me.vico, Spain, and the Knited States have aroused in- 
terest in Asia, particularly in China, India, Siam, and Japan. 

In China, there arc instances of co-o])erative farms set up 
through the land credit co-operatives when individual agricul- 
turists are not in a position te buy a particular piece of land 
or where an estate is too big lo be cultivated by a single family. 
Special regulations governing their establishment were promul- 
gated in February 1946, which, besides defining tlic mutual 
rights and obligations of member.s, also confer certaiji privi- 
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leges on co-operative farms in the matter of purchasing or 
renting land owned or taken over by the public authorities and 
unowned land. 

The development of laud credit co-operatives in India has 
been advocated by Mr. pJawaharlal Nehru, and it is noteworthy 
that the (!)o-operative Plaiming Committee of the Government 
of India has recently recommended a system which consists in 
;;oiut management of the land in a village by the villagers with- 
out any transfer of ownership. Experiments on a small scale 
in co-operative farming are being made in the provinces of 
Bengal, Bihar, and Madras and in the States of Baroda, Cochin, 
and Hyderabad. Co-operative farming has lately assumed 
great impi^rtance in ^iew of the legislation y)raposed in many 
provinces tor the abolition of zamindari’^ landlordism. 

In Siam, tlie Government s[)orisored a new type of co-opeBU- 
tive enterprise — the land hire-purchase society — 'in lOHli, mak- 
ing some 1,600 acres of land available for purchase by four 
societies. Tbc individual holdings are paid for by tho nieinbers 
of the societies in I.") annual instalments. At the end of 1916 
there wert also 19 mixed farming colonisation societies, wdth 
over 400 jiiembers farming 2,800 acres of land (rice, soya beans, 
fmd tobacco cultivation) ; 16 cotton colouisalion societies, with 
332 members; and 9 salt colonisation societies, with VIO mem- 
bers. 

The y)easaiit allotments made under the Coylon L.ind Deve- 
lopment Ordinance since D935 are organised on co-operative 
lines in the ease of the largest schemes; these in cl ml e 8 major 
colonisation schemes with 1,837 members and an area of 13,478 
acres, and 7 out of the 19 estatcKS purchased for village expan- 
sion. 

In Japan, thei’e were several hundred co-operatives oF the 
land credit type in 1938. 

Irrigcbtion, Land Fedamation and AnH-Erofiion SocicHes. 

Whatevei- their form, co-operatives concerned with land 
■settlement have often had to deal, either directly or through 
other ancillary societies, with irrigation or drainage. The dis- 
tribution and utilisation of water are matters of prime import- 
ance in countries ‘where agriculture is gamble in rainfall". 


* Scf above, p. 7. 
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(Out of the 29 million acres under cultivation in the province 
of Bengal, little more than one million are artificially irrigated. 
President ('hiaug Kai-shek has said in his hook China^s Destiny, 
that China jioeds a system capable of irrigating 100 million 
mows of cultivated land.) Even when extensive work has to 
l)a undertaken by the. State or under its control, ii'rigation co- 
operatives cfin i)lay a useful part in distributing water to the 
individual holdings. J3ut very often the work to be done is 
of such rk kind that the co-operatives undertake it themselves. 
Eor instance, the irrigation co-operatives of westerji riengal 
which were stai ted in ]919 and numbered over 1,000 by 
undertake the re-exeavation of reservoirs which have filled up 
and also build new ones. Tn the Punjab, these co-operatives 
clean the irrigation canals. ( -o-operatives of the ^an;e type 
are also foniid in Bihar and Orissa, Madras, Mysore, and the 
United Pro\'iiiccs. In Siam, sucli societies were first organised 
by Govei'iimciit initiative in 1926; by the end of 1946 there were 
10 irrigation s(j(netics with SOO members. They appear to 
have conirihiited considerably to the raising of productivity. 

The Co-cpeiative Planning ( ominitlee of the Government of 
India has recommended the formation of anti-erosion iiul land 
reclamation so('ieties whiidx should work in close relation with 
forest departments* 400 such societies, wdth 12,000 members, 
already exist in the Punjab. 

Consoiiffution of Iloldhigs Vo-operativvs, 

Mentioii should also be made oF the co-operatives formed for 
the special luirpose of the coiisolidatioji of holdings, which have 
been found siu'cessful where there is already a fairly well deve- 
loped co-operative, inoveineiil that has gained the confidence 
of the iMval popidation. The Punjab is a pioneer in this field. 
In that province, a co-operative of this type has as its function 
the drawing up of plans for consolidation with the help oF an 
inspector «)f lands ; the plans are submitted to all the persons 
having rights in the land in question for their approval, xvhicli 
must be iiiiauimous ,- otherwise the plans are rejected. The co- 
operative is able 1o obtain this approval more easily because it 
is composed of ])ersous who know' each other and arc used to 
acting in (roininoii. By 1939 more than one million acres had 
been consolidated in the Punjab; the consolidation also made 
it possible to dig hnudreds of new wells and to irrigate thou- 
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sands of acres for the fii'st time, to provide sites for school 
buildings, playgrounds, roads, and manure pits. In the view 
of C.F. Strickland, the ease with which several Indian provin- 
cial Governments were later able to introduce consolidation 
laws requiring only the consent of a majority for the operation 
of a coiisolidatioii scheme was due to the educational value of 
these voluntary institutions. 

Fural Credit and Thrift Co-oi)cratives 

Rural credit co-operatives haA^e shown tlieinselves to be parti- 
c\ilarly avcU adapted to the rlisti-ibution of short-term credit 
and they can also play a part in the distiibution of medium- 
term credit. They arc the iiiost nniiiorous type of co-operative, 
especially in Asia, where lluy liave almost always been the 
fii'st foi*m of co-operative to be developed. The first Indian 
laAV on co-operation, ]iassed in 1904, dealt only with this type 
:>f society; its introduction was the culmination of a whole 
series of measiij*es and studies relatijig to rural indebtedness 
Avhich wei’c carried out after the passing of the Land Improve- 
ment Loans Act of 1883 and the Agriculturists^ Loans Act of 
.1884. In China, there were in 1944, 74,578 rural credit co- 
operatives proper and 4(},806‘ co-operatives which included cre- 
dit activities among their functions. In 1942 there were in 
India more thaii 100,000 rural credit co-operatives (\vith a 
membership of 6 million and a Avorking capital of 1,000 millioji 
rupees) supported by 600 central banks and a dozen proAducial 
banks. In Siam, there Avere 4,784 rural credit societies at the 
end of 1946, with over 80,000 members. The total number of 
credit co-operatiA"cs in Ceylon in 1945 was 1,811, in addition to 
Avhich there were 195 thrift societies. It is stated that there are 
several hundred credit co-operatives in liido-C^hina and Indo- 
nesia! In the Philippines, there were 570 co-operatives of this 
type in 1 940, Avith a total membership of 105,000, and the move- 
ment has now begun to revive under the supervision and with 
The support of the Farmers' Loan Division of the Department of 
Labour. Tii the five months ending 31 December 1945, 3G far- 
mers' co-operative associations had already been organised, with 
a total inombership of 2,210 and a capital of 310,260 pesos, 
llefore the Avar the movement was also Avell developed in 
Japan. 
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There are abw ►tieratives'in i3eng|ii, Madras, 

and Orissa whose main function is the provision of credit to 
lishernieii, and such co-operatives are being organised in Bombay 
and the United Provinces as well. They are also to be found 
in Indonesia. Some fishery co-operatives undertake in addi- 
tion the processing and marketing of their members' catch and 
also the joint purchase of boats, nets, etc. 

It is also one of the main functions of the rural credit co- 
operatives to promote thrift. In countries such as Burma and 
Malaya where the peasant is apt to be more reckless in bojTOW- 
ing than, for instance, in India and the Philippines, the estab- 
lishment of thrift co-operalive societies is the first step; the 
members of these societies hind themselves to save specified 
sums regularly, preferably for specified purposes. Before the 
b’econd World War there were several of these societies among 
the workers on the rubber estates in Malaya; there are also a 
few in India. C'oiiipuLsory deposit of savings has been a 
feature of the rural credit co-operatives in China and of the 
urban credit co-operatives iii India. Moreover, all credit co- 
ofjeratives are at the same time savings co-operatives. 

The thrift societies and the savings and loan societies arc not 
the only type of co-operative to cultivate habits of thrift and 
protect the primary producer against indebtedness. There are 
also Bie better-living societies, which number 6,700 in India, 
and are also to be found in Burma. Their main object is to 
reform some of the social customs which lead to extravagant 
expenditures on such occasions as weddings or funerals. The 
reforms are defined by members themselves, who undertake 
to pay a fine for any breaches of the self-imposed rules. Some 
of these societies at the same time act as credit societies, and 
thus possess an additional means of control over their members . 
Many of them have also beer, led to take up the teaching of 
health rules and the organisation of rural hygiene. 

Another cause of unproductive indebtedness is the tendency 
to litigation, often over trifles, but none the less costly and 
interminable; the arbitration co-operative societies, the mem- 
bers of which pledge themselves to resort to arbitration in any 
dispute arising between them, fulfil a useful function in Ic^ep- 
ifjg down litigation. 

The thrift societies, the better-living societies, atid the arbi- 
tration co-operatives are useful adjuncts to the rural credit ex 5 - 
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operatives, but they are not sufficient, since nniebtediiess, as 
has already Wm seen, is deeply rooted in the economic condi- 
tions, and a great deal mor*^ has to \)c done to relieve the 
primary producer : 

The mIujiu cg-o[u*raLioii .seeks to replace, is not merely 

the usurer. Hi* is the lia(le.?iuau and llu* “‘flahir^, as also the adviser 
and guide ol! ihe peo[>le there. There is si human bond between the 
soAVcar and the jjwiple, and it would displace him, we must sub- 
stitute tor liim an agency thar would take his place in every direction, 
and that would do all that he did, and that too in a better way.^ 

Jiural Su]ji)hj ('o-oj)erafives 

Particularly in (.’hiiia and India, rural supply co-operatives 
aj-e being e.stablished in inerea.siiig nimibers, side by side Tvith 
the credit co-operative.s, or allied to them. They provide the 
necessary technical equipment to enable the primary producer 
to reduce his costs of production, improve the quality of his 
produce, and increase its value. The need for such societies ist 
perhaps best indicated by the result of experiments recently 
made in China, Avhich showed an increase of 42 per cent, in 
total grain production resulting from the use of improved seeds, 
of 32 per cent, from the control of insects and diseases, and of 16 
per cent, from the use of fertilisers. 

Sometimes the rural credit co-operatives themselves endea- 
vour to supply equipment under favourable conditions as re* 
gards price and quality. Marked success in the distribution 
of improved seed has been achieved in India by the cane devifr- 
lopment .societies in the United Provinces, and in respect oC 
cottonseed by the co-operative .societies in Bombay. Reference 
may also be made here to the better-farming societies, which 
operate along the same lines as the better-living societies. 
Their members undertake I 0 introduce specified technical -m- 
provements on their holdings; sometimes the societies maintain 
a model farm; often they specialise in producing improved 
seeds. 

With regard to manure, co-operative societies are not only 
able to provide for the satisfactory distribution of fertilisers, 
but, as has been suggested, can also undertake the planting of 

*11. I*. Kaji, m foreword to Eleanor M. IIocgh : The Co-operaHv^ 
Movement in IneHn (London, P. S. King and St)n. I^td., 19.^2'). 
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trees witli a view to obtaiiiiiij? in due eoiuhe sufficient fuel for 
domestic use so as to prevent tlie wastaj^e of a large proportion 
of manure now burnt as fuel. It has been estimated that in 
India nearly 480 mill ion tons oi L'armj-ard manure are burnt 
cr otherwise lost each year. 

The (listribulion of machines by sale or liire is sometimes 
undertaken by the j-iiral siippK' eo-operatives. The Economic 
Enquiry Cominittee of the Indian State of Sangli recently re- 
commended that the nse of cosily machines should be organised 
on a co-oppiativ(» basis. 

Co-operative societies si)ecialisnig in anvinal husbandry are 
auothei- (ype which may be considered under the piMsent head- 
ing. There are 824 co-operatives in India (7119 in the Punjab 
alone) devoted to improved catllo breeding. The members 
undertake not 1o allow their animals to be served by any hull 
ether than oim selected by the society or the Veterinary De- 
partment. Some soeieties or their members maintain stud 
bulls. Such soeieties can be valuable agencies for carrying out 
programmes drawn up b}" tin: Veterinary Department for the 
prevention and treatment of cattle disease, or by the Forest 
Department for relieving fodder shortage through controlled 
grazing. 


Consumers* Co-operatives 

Anothei type of purchase co-operatives is that of consumers' 
co-operative societies. Until recently these were not conspi- 
cuous in rural areas in Asiatic countries. In fact, apart from 
a few notable exceptions, such as the Triplicane Co operative 
Society in Madras, they had not really taken root before the 
last war. Some credit co-operatives, however, had already be- 
gun to distribute to their members articles of household con- 
sumption as well as supplies for agriculture or cottage industries. 

But war conditions, price increases, and speculation stimu- 
lated this type of co-operative, particularly in China, India, 
and Ceylon. In China, at the end of 1944, there were 4,782 
consumers’ co-operatives proper and 33,628 other co-operatives 
which included the distribution of consumers* goods among 
their functions ; they represented 13 per cent, of the total num- 
ber of co-operatives of all types in the country, compared with 
only 1.4 per cent, in 1940. Tn the province of Madras in 
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Jndiaj there were only 85 consumers’ co-operatives on 30 June 
1939, but by 30 June 1945 the number had grown to 1,286, with 
408,000 members; of these, 763 were rural stores, with 145,000 
members. There were also 21 district wholesale stores. In 
the province of Bombay the number of consumers’ eo-opera- 
tives rose from 38, with 11,069 members, to 106, with 28,858 
members, between June 1942 and June 1943. Siniihiv pro- 
gress has been reported in the Central Provinces and Berar, 
Orissa, Mysore, and Travancore. The available figures for 
the Indian provinces as a whole indicate that the number ot 
consumers’ societies increased from 408, with 16,000 members, 
in 1939-40 to 3,539, with 6,000,000 members, in 1943-44. In 
iSiam, the number of consumers’ co-operatives, though still low, 
increased from 6 in 1938 to 66 in 1946. Between April 194.2 
Rnd April 1945 the number of such co-operatives in Ceylon 
rose from 38 to 4,042, and their membership from 17,675 to 
1,033,228. In the Philippines, the number of consumers’ co- 
operatives is 878, all organised after 1945. 

In China, India, Ceylon, and the Philippines, consumers’ co- 
operation has been encouraged and even assisted by the Oov- 
ernmeiits, whieli resorted to it for the piu-puso of facilitiiti.:g 
distribution in the abnormal wartime conditions. The un- 
usually rapid developiiient of this form of co-operation is thus 
partly due to temporary causes. The agricultural supply co- 
operatives and the agricnltural marketing co-operatives im- 
prove and standardise production, and th(‘ (oiisiimors’ co- 
operatives are a smluahle adjunct to them, in as much as they 
can take further steps to ensure that the produce, more parti- 
cularly foodstuffs, is of the required quality when it reaches 
the consumer. They could do more, and, like some of the large 
co-operative organisations in Europe and America, could be- 
come ilistrnments of nutritional education. 

Agricultural MarJeeting Co-operafives 

Perhaps the chief role of the agricultural marketing co- 
operative is to sort and grade products of varying quality 
coming in small lots from a large number of scattered holdings, 
so that they may be marketed in bulk. IMoreovcr, lliroTigh 
the technical and ocononiic co-onlination of the in mime cable 
units of the agricultural economy, the marketing co-operative 
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makes possible and available to these units all the processes of 
simplification and cost reduction. 

It is for these reasons that the marketing co-operatives proper 
have developed in the Asiatic countries in recent years, conci- 
iiuing and improving the marketing operations previously 
started by the rural credit co-operatives and the general supply 
and sales co-operatives. 

In China, these co-operatives formed only 2 per cent, of the 
total number of co-operatives of all types in 1940; the propor- 
tion had reached 10.6 per cent, by the end of 1944. 

A similar development is taking place in India with the sup- 
port of the whole organised co-operative movement; co-ox^era- 
tives for marketing livestock, tobacco, potatoes, cotton, fruit 
and other commodities have been established. The 14tli Con- 
ference of Registrars of Co-operative Societies, held in the middle 
of 1944, recommended the establishment of a chain of co-opera- 
tive marketing organisations, one for eacli suitable area, as 
also federations of these marketing associations, either for parti- 
cular commodities or for particular areas, and an All- India Co- 
operative Marketing Organisation embracing the various fede- 
rations. Similarly, the Joint Session of the Standing Com 
mittees of the All-India Co-operative Institutes' Association and 
the Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks' Association, also 
held in 1944, recommended that efforts should be made to 
organise co-opei-ative agricultural marketing societies in all 
parts of the country where they did not already exisi and lo 
develop the work of existing societies. It suggested that, 
wherever possible, arrangements should be made to link up tlie 
work of the credit societies with that of the marketing societies 
and to use the latter for the supply of domestic and agricultural 
requisites as well. Recently, the Government Co-operative 
Planning Committee recommended as a target that within ten 
years 25 per cent, of the total annual marketable surplus of 
agricultural produce should be sold through co-operative so- 
cieties, and that for this x^urpose 2,000 marketing societies, 11 
provincial marketing societies, and, ultimately, one All-India 
Marketing Association should be organised. It may be noted 
that provincial marketing societies already exist in Bombay, 
Madras, and the United Provinces. 

In Siam, there were 52 marketing co-operatives in 1945, most 
of which dealt in rice. In Ceylon, the number of marketiag 
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co-operatives rose from 18 in to ii in April 1942 and lOS* 
in 1945. Before tlie war, there were already rice marketing co- 
operatives in Burma, co-operatives (of small growers) for the 
preparation and sale of rubber and for the marketing o£ copra 
(with common copra kilns) in Malaya (foriner Federated 
Malay States), and co-operatives for the marketing of' tobacco, 
rice, hemp, livestock, and coconuts, and their by-products in 
the Philippines. In the course of recent years, co-operative& 
have also been established in Indo-China for the grading, condi- 
tioning, and sale of tea and tobacco, for the making of rope 
and coconut fibre, and for the development of stock farming; 
it is stated that tlieir mere existence has led to a general price 
rise of 50 per cent, apart from normal price variations, and 
that ‘‘they participate closely in the work undertaken by the 
technical services to make the farmer improve the quality of 
his raw products . . . ; they replace the small producers who- 
lack industrial equipment when it comes to the proper prepara- 
tion, cleaning, and standardisation of the products of the 
latter.’' 


Other Forms of Rural Co-operatives 

The co-operative movement can extend its activities beyond 
the strictly economic interests of the peasant household and 
undertake tasks in the sphere of health or general welfare or 
even outside the immediate circle of the individual or family 
and bring to the rural community the equipment and amenities 
which it lacks. In this field too, the rural credit co-operatives 
often play an important part, either directly or by promoting,, 
through the grant of loans, the establishment and operation 
of specialised co-operatives. 

Among these more or less specialised co-operatives, at least 
the health co-operatives slmuld be mentioned. In Asia they 
have assumed two main forms: the better-living societies and 
the anti-malaria societies. As has already been remarked many 
of the former are engaged in rural sanitation and hygiene work. 
This is particularly the case in the Punjab and the United Pro- 
vinces, which have nearly 6,000 out of the 6,700 societies of 
this type in the Indian provinces. They organise their mem- 
bers for improving roads, digging wells or cleaning villagea 
In addition, they teach and practise the rules of hygiene and com- 
bat epidemics. In some cases they have built small dispensaries 
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The anti-malaria co-opcratives have developed mainly in 
Bengal, where more than 1,000 of them are grouped in a central 
organisation. They undertake the cleaning out or filling up 
of the breeding-grounds of the anopheles mosquito, jungle 
clearance, the improvement of watercourses, the distribution of 
quinine, and the like. In the Punjab, at the end of 1943-44, 
there were 101 health and medical aid societies, with a mem- 
bership of nearly 15,000, working with the aid of grants from 
the Government and local bodies. They gave treatment to 
over 500,000 members and non-members. Ex-servicemen who 
have been trained in medical, sanitary, and anti-malarial ser- 
vices would provide excellent members for societies ciLgaged in 
anti-malarial and public health work. 

In Japan, before the war, there were some 800 co-operatives 
and 10 federations with health activity as their sole or partial 
function; these societies had a total membership of about 
500,000. 

In China, the co-operatives have combated opium-taking (and 
also gambling and other wasteful habits) ; more recently, various 
special measures have been taken, mostly on the initiative of 
the industrial eo-operatives (described below), such as installing 
baths, assembling a rudimentary first-aid outfit, cleaning the 
village, and building latrines, etc. As the co-operatives deve- 
lop, they establish small clinics, provided with a few beds and, 
sometimes, an operating room, and staffed with some nurses 
and quite often with a doctor attached to them. They dispense 
such drugs as they can obtain, and some of them have inoculated 
members of industrial co-operatives as well as non -members 
against smallpox, typhoid fever, and cholera. At the end of 
1943 there were 23 fair-sized clinics of this kind as well as 5 
small hospitals. Finally, in certain areas, especially in the 
south-east, these co-operatives have organised sickness insurance : 
for a small monthly contribution the members of the industrial 
co-operatives and their families are entitled to medical care, free 
medicines, and nursing service. 

Among the co-operatives contributing to the amenities of 
the rural community, mention should be made of the electricity 
co-operatives. It is true that they are hardly known in Asiatid 
countries, though quite recently at Likiang in the Chinese pro- 
vince of Yunnan, a co-operative with 1,000 members, who pro- 
vided the necessary capital, has planned to supply current te 
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the workshops of industrial co operatives and to private homes. 
Bnt it is not improbable that they could be set up and developed 
if extensive programmes of rural electrification are carried out, 
since such an underta Icing, which involves the investment oL' 
considerable sums of capital and the deployment of numerous 
technical capacities and at the same time has to reach a large, 
poor and scattered population, naturally calls for a division 
of labour and for collaboration between the public autho- 
rities and the persons directly concerned. Using a varietj^ o£ 
methods, the public authorities (or large companies in the 
richer countries) might provide the financial means, techni- 
ciaiifi, plans, and general control, undertake the large opera- 
tions; and produce the power. The consumers of the current, 
grouped in co-operative societies, might maintain and super- 
vise the power lines and ensure distribution. 

Multi-Purpose Societies 

Since 1937, when the Agricultural Credit Department of 
llie Reserve Bank of India drew attention to the question of 
organising multi-purpose societies, a strong body of opinion 
appears to have been formed in India in favour of the view 
that there should be a single institution where the villager 
should be able to go in order to satisfy his various needs. This 
society should be able to touch all, or at least most of the as- 
pects of village life. Not merely should marketing and credit 
be linked together, but the village society should cover all such 
activities as supplying producers’ and consumers' goods, and 
such miscellaneous activitife.s as movements for better farming, 
better living, improved public health, etc. So far, however, 
there has been no attempt tc organise these societies on any 
considerable scale. 

Cottage Industries and Handicrafts 

Most of the forms of co-operative society suited to the agri- 
culturist are also helpful to the persons dependent on cottage 
industries and rural handicrafts, who have much the same prob- 
lems to contend with. The technique of these workers needs 
to be improved; they have to obtain credit, raw materials, 
equipment, and a mai'ket for their products; and when they 
[are unorganised they are dependent, like the peasant, on a 
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middleman who supplies them with credit, with their induB- 
trial requirements, and often with consumer goods, and who 
buys the product of their labour. When they decide to free 
tJ;emselves from this dependence and to solve their problems 
by their joint efforts, they turn to co-operative organisation. 
That is why there are found among them credit co-operatives, 
supply co-operatives, marketing co-operatives, and also workers' 
productive co-operatives, which are comparable to the co-opera- 
tives for joint cultivation found in the agricultural sphere. All 
these forms of co-operatives exist in varying numbers and at 
different stages of development in Asiatic countries, but detailed 
consideration will be given here only to two different but typical 
instances: the Chinese '‘industrial co-operatives'', selected be- 
cause they are the best knowm and have aroused much interest; 
and the co-operative organisation of the handloom weavers in 
hidia, since the handloom industry is of great importance in 
that country. 


Tbf Chine.^e Indnslrial Co-opcmtives 

As is known, Chinese industrial co-operatives arose one of the 
situation created by the war. In the first place there w^as the 
loss to CUiina of almost the wiiole of its modern industry con- 
centrated in a few coastal cities, coupled with the virtual im- 
possibility of importing goods at reasonable prices; further it 
was necessary to recoustnict the country's means of indus- 
trial production; and, lastly, some 60 million refugees had 
1o be found employment. 

Ill the autumn of 19H8 the idea of setting up the largest 
possible number of small co-operative workshops — ^mobile and 
s]n*ead 1 hrouglioiit the countiy — received considerable en- 
couragement. The movement was originally conceived by an 
Ainei-ican missionary, Mr. Joseph Bailie, and was promoted by 
Mr. Eewi Alley of New Zealand, then Factory Inspector foi 
the Shanghai Municipal Council, both of whom devoted them- 
selves entirely to the work. 

While adequate statistical information is not available, it is 
Iciiowii tllal the number of registered industrial co-operatives 
rose from 69, wdth a total of 1,149 members, in December 1938 
to 1,738, with 25,683 members, at the end of Marcli 1914. It 
sJjoiild be montioned that (he membership figure does not show 
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tne exact number of persons employed, and that allowance 
should be made for seasonal workers in addition. 

It seems, however, that the movement has not yet attained 
the development envisaged hy its sponsors. Inflation and re- 
stricted capital resources have made it difficult to obtain fresh 
supplies of raw materials, and co-operative activity has been 
^'reatly impeded in consequence. A large number of the indus- 
trial co-operatives have had to close down owing to the de- 
pressed market, high prodnelion costs, and the repatriat^ion of 
refugee members. At the end of 1946, only 282 co-ox)eratives 
and IS federations were aetnally in operation. They are utu- 
ated niainJy in the south-west and nortIi-w('st provinces, where 
there is still a o’ood local market. Other societies have siis- 
I)ended their activities until conditions improve. In the north, 
a few co-opera Hats Iiuat been set up in collaboration wiii the 
Chinese National Relief and Rehabilitation Administratioji. 

HoAvc‘ver, (*o-operative activity is far from being negligible. 
During 1944 the mojithly production oC these co-operatives 
aATraged 74,7!)t,J177 Chinese dollars.^ Some 250 ditfereut 
articles Avere turned out, snclj as blankets, toAvels, cotton cloth, 
silk goods, hosieiy, leather goods, flour, soap, candles, medical 
supplies, pai)ur, potterj", glass, dry cells for batteries, boats, 
matches, toothpaste, printing presses, looms for textiles, ciga- 
rettes, artificial limbs, etc. The co-operative units were also 
engaged in mining coal, iron, gold, Avolframite, and asbestos, 
and in carrying on siicli other activities as printing, running 
oil presses, jio^Acr plants, and ronndries, and transport services. 
The textile co-operatiATs employ the largest number of mem- 
bers (36.7 per cent, of the total), folloAved by the co-operatives 
making chemical products (20.2 per cent.) and the minirig co- 
operatives (7.1 per cent.]. In the textile branch alone, 2.5 
million blankets were reported tf* have been supplied to the 
Army by the end of 1942. 

The movement aa'RS a sponlaneons one, and one of its guiding 
principles has been to utilise local vaAv materials and (with the 
exception of Government orders) to produce first for local 
needs. Its activities have been built on the traditions of handi- 
craft industry, which was already threatened by Japanese com- 
petition. Rut the movement quite rapidly and geiicrsilly im- 
proATd the handicraft technique, often by copying and then 

* Tn v.'ilup !it current pricps. 
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manufacturing certain machines or machine parts imported 
for the purpose. In t lie haiidlooin industry, for instance, the sub- 
stitution of an iron for- a wooden gear reduced to one hour the 
work wliicli fonuerh occLi})ieu one day. Similarly, a slight 
tnodificaticii made in stiinniug wheels enabled four times more 
rarn to be produced wherever this inexpensive improvemeut 
was introduced. 

As far as i) 0 ssible, the raw materials, seini-linislied products, 
■and machines pass directly from the co-operatives turning them 
out to the co-operatives thit require them. 

These small scattered co-operatives have moreover been gra- 
dually welded into a federal system. Besides the three large 
regional federations (iiortii-Avest, south-east, and south-west 
federations), smaller ones were formed on a district basio. The 
district federations Jiave set up S('liools, hospitals, dramatic 
societies, ajid siiorts clubs, aiui some of them have established 
supply and marketing stoxM*s and credit and savings depart- 
ments. These departments raise loans, distribute credit to the 
co-operatives, and encourage saving among them. The supply 
-iind marketing stores provide the co-operatives with raw 
materials and collect their products for marketing. They also 
Iielp to co-ordinate activities and to introduce a measure of 
planning and standardisation into co-operative production. 

‘ This description would not be complete without a reference 
to the importaiiee which Ihese co-operatives attacli to their 
educational activity. Besides elementary courses organised for 
children, who are themselves often grouped in school co- 
operatives, and schools for the training of technicians and 
leaders, there are 2 (formerly 7) Bailie schools in which courses 
lasting 2 to 4 years (iu arithmetic, geography, singing, mecha- 
nics, mining, weaving, tool nuinufacturing, etc.) are provided 
for carefully selected boys bi'tweeii 12 and 18 years of age. 
During the second half of in4(i^ a new programme was launched. 
Courses lasting Uvo weeks to a mouth wore held in five cities 
for the training of officers and members of co-operatives and 
federations, and it was planned to extend them to other centres 
in 1947. Scliolarships have, also been offered to some promis- 
ing boys to gain technical experience. 

Thus the movement, oven if it has not fulfilled the ambitions 
of its founders, is nevertheless strongly established, and has 
succeeded in building a oomplote system. Its contribution to 
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the war effort has received official recognition, and in the opinion 
o£ those who have had the opportunity of observing it at first 
hand it has created a type of organisation which can help to 
provide a sound basis for China's industrialisation. This view 
was supported by President Ghiang Kai-shek in a message which 
he sent to the industrial co-opeialives on their fifth anniversary; 

The organisation of the C.i.C. is especially fitted to undertake the 
tatk of industrialising the rural areas, and the Uoveriimcut will do 
everything it possibly can to help. . . I want you to go on and work 
harder than ever and help build a firm foundation for the economic 
prosperity of China. 

Ill view of the difficulties encountered after the war, a con- 
ference of leading members, held in February 1946, decided 
that a C.I.C. Planning Commitiee should be set up, and that 
the general policy in the immediate future should be to con- 
solidate the movenipiit by develnpiiig industrial co-operatives 
preferably in secondary cities, bolder regions, and rural dis- 
tricts, on the basis of available local resources and markets, and 
by devoting all major “ i*fforts to streiigtheniug the existing 
sound and promising co-operativo& and federations and re- 
habilitating tliose of good standing whicdi had been forced to* 
evacuate or to dissolve owing to the hostilities. 

It should also be stressed that despite its iireseut imperfec- 
tions and its sIoav tempo of development, the movement 
has been much remarked in America, Europe, and Asia. In 
Ihe United States a body known as the American Committee 
in Aid of Chinese Industrial Co- 0 ]ieratives (“Jiidusco”) has 
been established. There is also an Anglo-Chinese Co-operative 
Committee, which ])rovides funds, technicians, and equipment. 
An International Committee for Cliiiiesc Industrial Co-opera- 
tives has been established in Shanghai. Nym Wales’ book on 
the movement, China Builds for Bemocravy, has appeared in 
an Indian edition, to wffiich Mr, Nehru has contributed an in- 
troduction. In Bombay a group of social workers have estab-- 
lished an Industrial Co-operative Association to foster th& 
development of industrial co-operatives on the Chinese model. 
Becent information from Tokyo indicates that such co-operatives 
are to be organised in Japan, 

Handloom Weavers^ Co-operatives in India 

Apart from agriculture, ihe handloom industry is the largest 
single indiistiy in India. Like the other luindicraft trades and 
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cottage industries, the hand textile trades adapted themselvea 
to wartime needs. Army blankets alone, ordered in the ditfer- 
ent provinces and States by the Government Supply Depart- 
ment, numbered 1,880,000 during 1941-42 and 2,847,300 dur- 
ing 1942-43, and the weavers had also to produce camoutlage 
nets, ropes, towels and other commodities. The alteration in 
the character of their output often necessitated a modification 
and improvement of their technique. 

By associating in co-operatives these handicraftsmen and 
home workers have sought to free themselves from the trader 
who is also a moneylender, just as the agriculturists try, by 
the same means, to escape from the domination of the money- 
lender who is at the same time a trader. The original — and 
sometimes still the chief — ^function of the co-operatives is to- 
provide credit. But it is becoming increasingly common to rind 
co-opevatives which supply raw materials and sometimes equip- 
ment as well. Th (3 worker sells his finished product himself, 
or else,' as more recently, he may hand it over to his society,, 
^vhich thus assumes all the risks of investing in the yarn and of 
marketing the goods. Some of the co-o})oratives exercise all 
these functions togetlier. They but rarely possess a eonimoii 
workshop, and this factor distinguishes them from the workers' 
productive co operatives and consequently from the Chinese 
industrial co-operatives. 

According to the Reserve Bank of India's Review of th(r Co- 
operative Movement in India, 1939-:! 940, co-operative eft'orts- 
had achieved comparatively little until 1935, when the Govern- 
ment of India took up the problem of reviving the handloom 
industry by giving subsidies to the provincial Governments. 
Though lliought by some to be insufficient, the subsidies have 
led to a revival of handloom weaving, especially in the provinces 
of Bengal. Bombay, Madras, Ihe Punjab, and the United Pro- 
I’inces and i-i the States of Hyderabad, Jodhpur, and Mysore. 
This revival has been accompanied and aided by the establish- 
ment of new co-operatives and, more particularly, of fede- 
rations. Ill the Punjab, there were 356 handicraftsmen’s co- 
operatives at 31 July 19-11. Til the province of Madras, the 
number of haiidlooin weavers’ co-operatives rose froxri 132* 
in 1937-3S to 31] in 194445, working 27,000 looms; and since 
the foundation of the Handloom Wein'crs' Provincial Co- 
operativ(‘ Sov-iety, the valuo of handloom prodiiccs rold in- 
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creased from 49,000 rupees in 1934-35 to 17,444,000 rupees 
in 1944-45. This Society, which had been reorganised in 
1943 at the suggestion of the Government, obtained these re- 
sults ill spite of muny difficulties, particularly as regards the 
supply of yarn. It possesses its own dyeing factories, 5 in 
all, and a sei-eeu printing factory, and it undertakes marketing 
through 39 retail stores. Tt has equipped 3 liandloom factories 
as expeu'imeiital workshops. 

Development of iNursTav Co-opfuative Organisation 

The organisation of agrieiiltiire and handicrafts on a co- 
operative basis is of special imporlance in Asiatic countries 
which are bent on industrialisation, but where the conditions 
do not seem to lend themselves to industrial development on the 
lines that lliis has taken in the pnst in Avestern Europe or North 
America. Asiatic countries have settled populations with tradi- 
tions reaching back to ancient times. They are, for the most 
part, densely populated in relation to their present resources, 
and it is of the utmost importance that their manpower should 
be fully utilised and that the social consequences of any econo- 
mic development should be carefully taken into account. In- 
dustrialisation in these countries is, however, likely to be in- 
fluenced to a much larger extent than in the case of western 
Europe, by the development of electricity rather than by that 
)Of coal resources. In short, as leaders of opinion in Asiatic 
countries have themselves admitted, in planning industrial de- 
Tclopmeut ill these countries, concentration in a few, thickly 
populated urban centres should be avoided, and decentralisa- 
tion should be the aim. Co-operative organisation will be found 
to be a valuable method to attain this end. 

Promotion of Small Jiidns fries 

Mention has already been made of the large measure of 
official support extended to the Chinese industrial co-opera- 
tives. Not only did the Minister of Finance, Dr. H. H. Kiing, 
become President of the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives when 
that association ivas founded on 5 August 1938, but the industrial 
<jo-operatives receive Government loans and subsidies, assistance 
from Government technical .and research services, facilities for 
obtaining raw materials, and orders from Government de- 
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parthients. In Ceylon, a Standiup; Sub-Committee of the Board 
of Ministers, appointed to submit detailed proposals for un- 
employment relief, ineluded among its suggestions, alongside 
the establishment of new major industries, the setting up of 
new cottage industries and the expansion oC existing ones. In 
Indo-China, the Handicrafts Credit Bank, established by a 
Decree of 15 A|)]-il 1940, gives encouragement to co-operatives 
of blacksmiths, papermakers, potters, metal founders, and 
other craftsmen, and tries to co-ordinate their activities in ac- 
cordance with a geue^’al plan of production. In order to meet 
the needs of the cottage and small-scale industries in [udonesia, 
the Government liad inslitiited before the war a verj'- extensive 
educational service with a large number of consultation ofilccs 
and a big slail of tec-hnical and economic ijistriictors, a-i well 
as a corps o! travelling vocational teae.Iicrs. Tt also gave assis- 
tance through a Fund for Small Industries, 

A large number of reconstruction plans have been adopted 
in India by semi-official organisations as well as public bodies. 
Besides the granting of subsidies by the Government of India, 
to which reference has already been made, and the similar ac- 
tion taken eat'liei* by some of the provinces and States, some 
other instances may be mentioned. In Bengal, there is a plan 
for the flovelopment of the handloom industry, under which 
agriculturists Avould be trained to adopt this industry as a sup- 
plementaiy occu])ation. Bombay has a plan for the development 
of the handmade paper industry. In Hyderabad, the Finance 
Member of the Nizam’s Government has urged the necessity of 
devising a bold but practical scheme for increasing the pro- 
ductive capacity of the villagers, and indicated that a scheme 
of cottage industries based on raw materials locally available 
is essential for solving the production problem; the cottage 
industries programme would require scientific research assist- 
ance and managomont on a sound commercial basis. In 
Mysore, tln^ GoAorninent’s Cottage Industries Committee at its 
meeting held in July 1944 resolved that the work on the manu- 
facture of improved pottery and paper making by hand should 
be intensified, that more units of machinery for the manufac- 
ture of buttons and paper should be manufactured, and that 
more village smithy centres sliould be started. It also resolved 
to request the Government to reserve the capacity of the latter ’s 
Central Industrial Workshop solely for the maniiraeture of 
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cottage industries machinery. The Director of Industries in- 
formed the Committee that his department would arrange the 
supply of raw materials needed for home industries for women, 
depute instructors to guide them, and atford facilities for 
marketing their products. 

As early as 19114 an Industrial Financing Committee was 
appointed in the United Provinces to report on ways and means 
of developing cottage industries; in 1940-41 the Industries De- 
partment gaA’e effective encouragement to the weavers’ co- 
operatives, and a Central Marketing Board dealing directly 
with the Supply Department was established, as a means of 
aiding some 700,000 handloom workers threatened with un- 
employment .by the lack of millspun yarn and art silk from 
Japan. In the Punjab, in order to relieve unemployment 
and assist i)ulnstrial development, tlio Industries Department 
has lielped to train young men to start small industries, by 
giving gi*aiits for the purchase of tools, implements and appli- 
ances to enable the recipients to tide over the early stages of 
their career. In the provinces of Bombay and Madras, dis- 
trict iiidiistrics officers have been appointed, with the duty, in 
Bombay, of supervising new and existing cottage industries 
and of providing the cottage workers with a small working 
capital and implements on suitable terms; and in Madras, of 
helping in the administration of the various orders for the 
contj-ol of prices, production, and distribution, and of bringing 
into being an organisation eejuipped and prepared to aid de- 
mobilised soldiers to set up cottage industries. In Madras, 
such officers also have to guide the various cottage industries 
in the districts and to collect and disseminate commercial and 
industrial intelligence. In Mysore, the Cottage Tndustiies 
Committee decided at the end of April 1942 that experts should 
be ])ut at the disposal of certain cottage industries and that 
laeilities should be given to specified handicraftsmen to im- 
prove their technique by periods of apprenticeship in. a large 
undertaking. 

In India as a whole, there has been the work of research, ex- 
periment, and education done by the All-India Village In- 
dustries Association, and the creation, in a number of pro- 
\inces, of M-eaving centres, with demonstration staffs attached 
to them. ]\rore generally, in all the provinces, Government 
assislance haw been given in the training of handicraFtsmeu 
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and in efforts to improve their equipment, particularly by re- 
placing throw-shuttle looms by fiy-shuttle looms in the hand- 
loom industry. 

Almost everywhere, too, eo-oi)erative organisation has been 
utilised for consolidating or promoting home industries and 
encouragement has been given to the co-operative movement. 
In its post-wav plans the Government of Bombay proposes the 
extension of the co-operative movement for the rehabilitatioh 
of the cottage workers and small-scale industrialists; nine dis- 
trict industrial associations have been established, whose ob- 
ject is to sell raw materials to weavers as cheaply as possible, 
to advise them regarding the production of new qualities, de- 
signs and patterns, to supply them with improved implements 
and to market their finished goods on the hire-purchase sys- 
tem. Later, it is intended to widen the scope of these associa- 
tions so as to enable them to organise other cottage and small- 
scale industries and also to establish similar associations in 
other parts of the province of Bombay, including at least one 
in each district. 

In Madras, a five-year plan for the handloom industry has 
been drawn up by the Co-operative Department. The num- 
ber of co-operative societies is to be increased to 500. thus 
bringing the number of looms worked to 50,000. Twenty new 
dye factories and twenty new weaving centres will be estab- 
lished, and four screen printing machines will be installed. 
The Handloom Weavers’ Provincial Co-operative Society will 
get an assured supply of yarn directly from the mills for 
distribution to the member societies and through them to the 
individual weavers. The Madras Government has also planned 
the organisation of co-operative workshops for ex-servieemcn 
in such fields as general engineering, motor repairing, and the 
manufacture of brass wares and agricultural implements, 
oonstructional goods, and textiles. Money for working ex- 
penses will be obtained from the co-operative central banks, as 
tHe paid-up share capital will not be enough. The Cottage 
Industries Committee appointed by the Government of Mysore 
has recently recommended that successful cottage industry 
centres might be handed over to private enterprise or to the 
artisans engaged in those centres, by forming them into co- 
operative societies and thereby creating a number of producers' 
societies. 
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The 5th All-India Co-operative Conference, held . in April 
1942, adopted a resolution urging the Governments of the pro- 
vinces and States to try earnestly to increase the production 
of cloth and encourage the formation of hand-spinnera' and 
weavers’ societies on a co-operative basis all over the country, 
by giving them adequate financial and other necessary help. 
In the summer of 1944 the All-India Co-operatiVe Institutes'^ 
Association and the Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks' 
Association both expressed their views on this question. The 
former declared that the time had come for the establishment 
of a cottage industries organisation society in the various pro- 
vinces and States, which would be responsible for prcinoting 
The formation of industrial co-operatives in rural as well as 
urban areas, for securing facilities for them in the matter of 
raw materials, credit, and marketing, and for helping to im- 
prove the technique of production.^ It urged that siicli an 
organisation society should be liberally assisted both by ihe 
Central and by the provincial Governments. The Co- 
operative Banks’ Association recommended that a com- 
mittee should be appointed to draw up a programme of 
industrial development which could be taken up by co-opera- 
tive societies under the direction of the Central Government, 
and indicated various measures which could be taken for the 
encouragement of co-operative industrial (workers’ productive) 
societies. It also recommended that representatives of band- 
loom weavers’ co-operative societies should be appointed to the 
Ail-India Handloom Board. More recently, on 2 April 1946,, 
The Marketing and Research Civnmittee recommended to the 
provinces and States a programme for the organisation of the 
handloom industry, rationalisation of its products, consolida- 
tion of existing markets, and exploration of fresh fields for the 
consumption of handloom fabrics, and suggested organisation on 
i;o-operative lines. Finally, the Co-operative Planning Com- 
mittee of the Government of India has suggested an enquiry into 
ihe desirability of setting up spinning mills, owned either by the 
State or by the handloom co-operatives themselves, for the pur- 
pose of ensuring a steady supply of yarn to handloom workers. 

’ Provincial institutions of or for c-ottage industries, covering other 
industries as/ well as the handloom industry, have already been » formed in 
Bengal, Bombay, the Punjab, and the United Provinces, and a State insti- 
tution has been formed in Travancore. 
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The suitability of the co-operative method for the organisa- 

1 of the small units of decentralised industry has been em- 
^^asised by the Bombay Economic and Industrial Survey Com^ 
mittees (1939) and by Dr. John Matthai, now a member of the 
Viceroy ^s Council, who has stated that ‘‘for the small indus- 
trialist, as well as for the small agriculturist, co-operation still 
remains the only etfective road to salvation”. It is significant 
that the Cottage Industries Department in Bombay, has been 
transferred from the Industries Department to the Co-operative 
Department, and a separate post of Joint Registrar of Indus- 
trial Co-operatives and Village Industries has been created, 
liecommendatious along these lines have also been made by the 
Co-operative Planning Comniitlee of the Government of India. 

Industrial Development 

It seems necessary to add a brief discussion of the develop- 
ment of industry in general by co-operative organisation, in view 
cf the existing conditions in Asiatic countries, of certain ex- 
j>eriments which have recently been made and which have 
attracted a good deal of attention, and of the prevailiug 
trend of opinion, particularly in China and India, although 
some of the main problems to be dealt with in connection with 
industrialisation are considered in Report IV (The Economic 
Background of Social Policy, including Problems of Indusiru 
alisation). Here, the approach to the question is from the point 
of view of the primary pi’odiicer. The need for industrialisation 
is, however, taken for granted; as Mr. Nehru has said, “go ahead 
industrially we must, or we perish It is merely proposed to 
examine bow’ and to what extent the existing occupational 
organisation in Asiatic countries can be developed and moder* 
nised by co-operative methods. 

As regards India, it may be useful, for an appreciation of the 
thought which is being devoted to this problem, to cite the follow- 
ing extracts from Mr. Nehru's article: 

I still hold that in India we must push forward both big industry and 
village industries and co-ordinate the two . . . Any seheme wbiah 
involves the wastage of our labour power or which throws people oat 
of employment is bad. From the purely economic point of view, even* 
apart from the human aspect, it may be more profitable to use more 
labour power and less specialised machinery. It is better to find 


India Can Lfeam from China ”, in Asia and the Americas. Jan. 1943. 
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ployment ior large numbers of people at a low income level than to 
keep most of them unemployed. It is possible also that the total wealth 
produced by a large number of cottage industries might bo greater 
than that ot' some factories producing the same kind of goods. 

The objective aimed at should be maximum production, equittable 
•distribution, and no unemployment. With India's vast population 
this cannot be achieved by having big industry only, or cottage in- 
dustry onl}'. The former will certainly ivsiiit in much greater pro- 
•ductioD of some commodities, but the unemployment problem will 
remain more or less as it is, and it will be difficult to have equitable 
distribution. It is also likely that our total production will be 
far below our potential because of the Avastage of labour power. With 
cottage industries only, there will be more equitable distribution but 
the total liroiliiction will remain- at a low level autl hence standards 
will not rise. In the present state of India, of course, even wide- 
spread cottage industry' can raise standards considerably above the 
existing level. Nevertheless, they Avill remain low. There are other 
factors also which make it almost impossible for any country to 
depend entirely on cottage industry. No modem nation i.an e:%iRt 
without certain essential articles which can be produced only by big 
industry. Not to produce these is to rely on imports from abroad 
and thus to be subseiwient to the economy of foreign countries. It 
means economic bondage and probably also political subjection . . . 

This ordered development of industry in India and co-ordination 
between large-scale, medium and cottage industries, can only be achiev- 
ed by national planning. . . . 

The basic industries and public utilities and transport services 
should in any event be owned or fully controlled by the State. The 
measure of control over other industries might be less. Hut it is 
desirable that any big industry which might come into conJlici: with 
a cottage industry encouraged by the State should be fully controlled 
by the State. 

The use of electric power has made an enormou^ dift'crence to 
industry, and it is now possible to decentralise even big industries. 
This works greatly in favour of small and cottage industries. . . 

Neither India nor China is now going to have a normal capitalist 
industrial development. Yet go ahead industrially we must, or we 
perish. We shall have to find our own waj'^, to seek our own 
equilibrium. 

In China, the tradition of Chnnq Yung (the middle way) is 
likewise a corrective to excessive, Concentrated industrialisation 
and an unbalanced industrialism. Dr. H. D. Fong, who has 
long been interested in China’s industrialisation, expressed this 
view quite clearly in 1942: ‘*No single form of economic orga- 
nisation — socialism, capitalism or co-operation — will adequately 
meet the needs of China in her post-war industrialisation. 
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Different sectors of China’s post-war economy will require 
different forms of economic organisation.” The Chinese Gov- 
ernment has oil several occasions shown its preference for a 
jiluralktic economy divided into several sectors. At the 
Session of the International Labour Conference (Paris, 1945)'} 
the Chinese Employers’ delegate expressed a similar idea: 

In ordei- to put this prograuime Fof relief, rehabilitation and 
construction] into effect^ the Chinese Government is trying to- evolve^ 
a system of synthetic economy. To state it more specidcall^;* the* 
Chinese economic enterprises will be classified as follows: first, com^* 
petitive or stricitly free enterprises; secondly, co-operstive enies'^ 
prises; thirdly, collective or State- controlled enterprises. In other 
words, this ''three-C’^ formula for China’s balanced economic dev^ 
lopment may be considered as a form of the middle-way economy,, aw 
compared with the economic structure of the U.S.S.R. on the- 
hand, and that of Great Britain and the United States of Ainevicai oar 
the other.i 

Any industrialisation programme necessarily involves a deci- 
sion regarding the choice of industries to he created or deve- 
loped. Since one of the mam objects is the raising of standards 
of living, notably by creating employment and developing the 
production of consumer’s goods, it is likely that a place will be 
given to industries employing a relatively high proportion of 
labour, including such light industries as the textile, clothing; 
leather and footwear, rubber, glassware, mechanical, soap and 
radio industries, various occupations connected with house 
building, and carpentry and others. To these must be added 
all the industries engaged in the first or final transformation of 
certain agricultural products and local raw materials, such as 
dairies, hand-processed foodstuffs and canned goods, riee raiJls^ 
sugar factories, fruit factoiues, ginning fadories, sericulture, 
groundnut oil and other vegetable oils, pottery and slate fac- 
tories. Finally, there are the industries concerned with the 
preparation of agricultural requisites; the Crops and Soils Wing 
of the Board of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry in Tndia^ 
recommended, for example, in 1943 that better exploitation of 
land should be accompanied by plans to develop all natural re- 
sonr ees, and that in any industrial programme, priority should 

’ fiiternntional Labour Conference fCTth Session, Paris, 1045) ■ Beconf 
of ^Proceedings (Geneva, 1946). p. 125. 

*The Board includes agricultural scientists, university professors, afi- 
niiniBtrators, large farmers, and representativos of the co-ppeiative 
rwvit. ^ 
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be given to the manufacture of more efficient agricultural equip- 
ment such as fertilisers, farming implements, cane crushers, oil 
crushers, and pumps for lifting water, and to small-scale auxi- 
Jiarj industries. Such a programme, it is expected, will avoid 
conflict between India and the industrial West, since the post- 
war world must be so adjusted as to raise the general level of 
productic?! in an ever-expanding economy. 

All these three types of industry (light industries requiring 
only a small capital, industries transforming agricultural pro- 
^dUlC^s and local raw materials, industries for the equipment of 
ihe countryside) also meet another requirement of great im- 
portance to a new industrialisation effort : that of a ready-made 
market close at hand. That exists in the shape of the local, re- 
gional and national markets whose unsatisfied needs represent 
almost unlimited demand. 

All or most of these industries facilitate the solution of aii- 
jotlmr. important problem — the problem of localisation. For they 
can and, more often than not, must be set up or developed in 
villages or close to them. In this way they have not to over- 
come the obstacle — which concentrated industry will probably 
ciieouiiter- — of a labour force traditionally attached to village 
life and consequently not very mobile. Moreover, they help to 
establish or initiate and maintain intercommunication and co- 
ordination between industry and agriculture, the pressing neces- 
sity for which has frequently been recognised. 

The Ihunbay Industrial Co-operatives and Village Industries 
Conference recommended in November 1946 the development 
of industries of proved utility which could absorb as many men 
< 33 B pjfi^ible and make use of available raw materials, and wliieh 
eouJd be revived in areas specially selected for immediate deve- 
lopment The Conference suggested the following industries: 
tanning, leather work, smithy and carpentry, dairying, cotton 
and Avool weaving, oil pressing, paddy husking and haud- 
poniiding of rice, beekeeping, ccir manufacture, and the pro- 
cessing and preservation of fruits and vegetables. 

sum up, it may be said that a pluralistic conception of 
the process of industrialisation is evolving, which does not ex- 
clude large-scale industrial development, but rather seeks to 
orelate it to the smaller industries. In conformity with this 
conception the natural resources of the countryside will be 
Edny utilised. According to Mr. Lu Kuang-mien Director of 
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the North-West Headquarters of Chinese Industrial Co-opera- 

tives : 

Such resources cannot be developed, or if they have been developed 
cannot be managed efficiently, on the old lines of industrial ihaiiage- 
ment. Being scattered, they cannot be managed from the top at all. 
Ghina^s industrial problem can only be met by a prochictive movement 
springing’ from the people and the workers, and managed by the 
people and workers theni&elve^, and this truth is being steadily forced 
upon us. 

It need hardly be added that a-iiy such development would 
require a sufficiently extensive scheme of rural electrification 
and improvement of the communications system. The need, 
in the existing conditions in Asiatic countries, for decentrali- 
sation in ihe extension of industrialisation was, it may be noted, 
particularly stressed by the Asian Relations Conferepce in the 
report it adopted on agricultural reconstruction and industrial 
development. 

For the co-ordination of the activities of the individual' or 
family workshops, collective workshops, and other units of de- 
centralised industry with each other and with other branched 
of economic activity, the co-operative method has been found 
effective. Among many others, two opinions may be cited. 
Professor J. B. Tayler has observed: ‘‘In an industrial policy 
of this kind, eo-operatioii will be as fundamental as in agricul- 
ture, and it will very largely be the forms of co-operation which 
have developed in agriculture which will be applicable, with 
suitable modifications to decentralised industry.” And Pro- 
tessor IT. D. Fong writes: 

For this form of decentralised, small-scale and liandioraCt produc- 
tion co-operation seems to offer the best hope for improvement. It 
affords to peasants and craftsmen alike the advantage of large-scale 
economy in purchasing, financing and marketing, without affecting 
ihe mode of production except in designs and other technical details 
related to standardisation and improvement in the quality of product. 

The federal links which develop quite naturally among 
co-operative societies are eminently suitable for welding the 
smaller units into a coherent whole, without absorbing them 
and without impairing their autonomy. It is through the cen- 
tral organisations which they themselves build up that the 
primary co-operative societies satisfy their many common needs, 
aach as education, publicity, accounting, auditing of ac* 
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counts, consultations on legal questions, compilation of static 
lies, joint purchasing or marketing, production and 'lusiness 
operations (insurance, credit, banking). It is not surprising, 
iherefore, that federalisation is particularly stressed in China 
and India, and that where federations have not yet been es- 
tablished, or are not yet strong enough, the Governments take 
steps to provide the co-operatives with expert advice, to estab- 
lish training centres and sales depots, to ensure the supply of 
raw materials and equipment, and to make credits available. 

An interesting instance of the development of an industry 
by co-operative methods from small beginnings in some villages 
in the west of Java, cited by Mr. P. H. W. Sitsen, may be 
mentioned : 

A fairly important cottage industry grew up at the beginning oL' the 
present centuiy, making agricultural implements for local use. Kroin 
this, a small-scale industry developed which extended its production- 
programme by making all kinds of cutlery. Here the hammering out 
of blades, etc., was done in smalJ-seale industrial shops with from 
four to ten workmen, while the handles, made from horn, bone, wood 
or tortoiseshell, were made in ihe sphere of cottage industry. The 
knives were subsequently assembled in the shops and were sold 
locally. . . 

Then, through enlightenment and education, a desire for better work- 
DJanship grew among consumers, while surplus incomes also sLiniulaterl 
the demand, and this urged the workers in small-scale industry to 
make better efforts. A number of small-scale shops approache>l eaeli 
other for co-operation and within a couple of years they oraapisecl 
some 1,200 workers into a so-called industrial central, or co operative 
union . 1 

This industrial central built a finishing plant for the joint account of 
its members, in which the most skilled workers from various small- 
scale workshops were brought together and where, also for their joint 
account, polishing machines, boring machines, tempering furnaces, 
equipment for nickel and chromium-planting, etc., were installed. Tlie 
"workshops which were co-operating with the industrial central pledged 
themselves to bring in every week a specified amount of woj'k, .such 
as blades, with the handles made in cottage industry. These semi- 
finished products were made from iiialerials and models furnished by 
the central; they were delivered to the central for a reasonable price, 
jointly decided upon by the members. 

At the time of delivery to ihe central the objects are inspected for 
quality and form. Badly made pieces are handed back to the shops 

for improvement; the approved ones are finished and assembled; theiv 
■ ■ ■ * 

’It is noteworthy that in the same period agricultural centrals were^ 
also created : tapioca ceAfra]s,^Vtgetable oil centrals, ^to, 
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^lacked and sold to dealers. It was an accepted principle that pro/ila 
should be shared among the workshops according to the quantity of 
goods they had delivered^ while the elected management of the central 
exercises a certain authority in deciding the uses to which the money 
shall be put. In principle, it was agreed that part of the profits wa9 
to be spent on better tools for improving the nmliated small-seal 0 
fihops. 

Thus we sec tha devclopm'ent of a form of industry by which th0 
Indonesians have established a business as complex as that of a bij 
factory, by combining the cottage^ the small-scale, and factory 
indubtries.i 


Conditions op Future Development 

Time will show to what extent co-operative organisation can 
contribute effectively to the solution of the problems of rural 
rcooiistructioii and industrialisation. EiioiigU lias been said, how- 
however, in tlie forgoing pages to show that it lias a role to play. 
This is fully recognised by the Governments concerned. 
As Dr. J. II. Boeke lias written: ‘'In truth, it has been 
discovered that in the field of co-operation the Far East 
was far better prepared than the West"' because or the 
traditions of social life which have been formed “in the 
commuiiit3' institutions and in the primitive mutual aid 
of peopl?.s living on the fringe of the monetary" cconom}^*’. 

Some figures will show Jiow the movement has grown. In 
China, though the first eo-operative was established in 1919, the 
movement only began to develop in 1924, under the impetus of 
the China International Famine Commission; in 1930 there 
were not many more than 900 societies with 25,000 members. 
By June. 1946, however, the movement comprised 168,229 socie- 
ties with an aggregate membership of 18,228,645. In India, 
there were 146,160 co-operatives with nearly 7 million mem- 
bers in 1942-43 ; in 1928-29, within twenty-five years of the Co- 
operative Act of 1904, there w^erc 100,000 societies with 4 mil- 
lion members. “Such striking figures”, as Sir Malcolm Dar- 
ling, formerly Registrar of Co-operative Societies in the Punjab, 
has remarked, “would not have been possible had the movement 
been lifeless. In many societies no doubt the tares choke or 
t»tunt the wheat, but in many more the wheat is uncommonly 
good.” In Siam, where the Government regarded the co- 

‘P. H. W] SiTSEN : The Industrial De'velopment of the Nethertanda 
iiiidiefi (New York,' Institute of Pacific Eelations, 1942). 
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operative movement as “the surest means of establishing the 
necessary basis for the accumulation of the wealth of the coun- 
tryside and thereby of raising the people’s standard of livings 
and of stimulating production”, the first credit co-operative 
was founded in 1916 as an experiment under Government aus- 
pices; in 1929, their number had grown to 91. On 31 March 
1941, there were altogether 2,517 co-operatives of various types, 
with a membership of 40,000 ; by 1944, the iiumber of societies 
had risen to 4,747. In the Philippines, the Emergency Control 
Administration organised 743 co-operatives in 1945. The 
National Co-operatives Administration, which was recreated 
at the beginning of 1946, had organised 322 new co-operatives 
by 7 December 1946, besides leorganising and improving those 
started earlier. This brought the total number of registered 
co-operatives to 1,065. In Japan, at the end of 193S, the 
statistics published showed 15,3(J0 co-operatives with 6.8 mil- 
lion members. 

The fui’ther extension of co-operation will depend in the 
first place on the movement itself, that is, on the success it attains 
in inculcating among the community as a whole the general 
principles on which it is base<l, and on the facilities it provides 
for the training of supervisory and managerial staff. But while 
it is true that co-operation rests on a voluntary basis, the policy 
of the State can, of course, favour or retard its development 
to a considerable extent. The means by which the State can, 
directly or indirectly, promote the development of co-operation 
are considered beloAV under three main heads: (1) the liaison 
between co-operative action and Government action; (2) legis- 
lation, auditing, and the teaching of co-operation; and (3) 
official administrative bodies dealing with co-operation and the 
degree of autonomy of co-operative organisations. The ques- 
tions raised under each of these heads might appropriately form 
the subject of one or more detailed studies. 

Liaisoji between Co-operative Action and Government Action 

Where co-operative institutions have attained a sufiScient 
degree of development, and where their policy is in conformity 
with Government policy, as is often the case, the Government 
can provide for co-ordinated action. Various large non-profit 
undertakings for the benefit of a poor and scattered population, 
Buch as house building and rural electrification projects in 
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America and Europe, provide examples of such co-ordinated 
action. It can also be taken for the establishment or main-* 
tenance of an irrigation network It is clearly indicated where 
The policy is to provide indirect subsidies to agriculture, handi- 
crafts or cottage industries, and to avoid direct loans. The Cen- 
tral Co-opcrMive Bank of China, two thirds of whose capital is 
])rovided by the Treasury and one third by co-operative.% is 
case in point. Similarly, until recently, the Co-operative Oe- 
partment of the Government of Siam shouldered the entire res- 
ponsibility for all the credits issued to the rural credit societie»> 
thus acting as a co-operative bank. These functions have now 
been taken over by the Co operative Bank, which wa"> set up 
with a capital of 10 million baht and began its operations on 1 
January 1947. In the Philippines, the Farmers’ Loan Division^ 
which was oi-iginally set up in the Department of Labor in May 
1941, was reorganised and began to function again in August 
1945. It is responsible for supeiwising the organisation of far^ 
iners’ co-operative associations, and is the agency through which' 
the Department extends credit faedities to farm tenants an^ 
small far?ncrs.’ 

Where a Government wishes to regulate the marketing of agri- 
cultural or handicraft products, or to influence prices or ereof 
production, it can grant certain priorities to co-operative? or 
even assign to them certain public utility functions.- Refer- 
once has already been made to the use the Government has madi'^ 
of consumers’ and other types of co-operatives in Madras ancl 
ether provinces of India, as well as in Ceylon. It may also be 
noted that the 14th Conference of Registrars of Co-operative 
Societies in India (July 1944) recommended that, where co- 
operative stores are considered by the registrar to be efficient 
and are willing to take up the work, they should be given pre- 
ference for obtaining and distributing, both in wholesale and 
in retail, foodstuffs and other controlled articles and should be 
appointed as procurement agencies by the Government. The 
Hyderabad Central Food Advisory Council has recommended 
to the State Government that co-operative societies should a» 
far as possible replace private traders as custodians of Govern- 


* This is now a function of the Philippine National Bank. 

^Numerous examples of such mandates will be found in I.L.O.: The 
c'peraiive Movement and Present-Day Frohlems (Studies and Reports, Series 
H, No. 5, Montreal, 1945), pp. 207-210. 
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godowns, and that these societies should have a majority 
of members representing agricultural and consumers’ interests. 
The Sangli State Economic Enquiry Committee has expressed 
ihe view that heaiy manures should be made available through 
ihe agency of co-operative societies acting under the advice of 
the Agricultural Department, and that wherever possible that 
agency should be utilised for the distribution of seeds supplied 
by the Agricultural Department. In the United Provinces, the 
industrial Federation for the province has been made the sole 
<listributor of yam for 21 districts and has received for distri- 
bution to its member societies 61 per cent, of the entire provin- 
cial quota of yarn. 

Finally, another possibility of co-ordinated action consists in 
the consultation of co-operative societies on matters oE econo- 
mic and social policy or the representation of the societies on 
bodies responsible for advising the Government in such matters. 
To give an example, the Indian Co-operative Planning Com- 
mittee, made up of officials and iioii-oflficials, was established to 
evolve plans for making co-operative development an integral part 
of schemes for the economic expansion of the country, including 
the resettlement of demobilised servicemen. The Sixth All-India 
Co-operative Conference pressed for representation for the 
movement in the Central, provincial, and State Legislatures. In 
Baroda State, two seats have already been given to representa- 
tives of the movement. 

The Government may give direct aid to co-operative institu- 
tions in the early stages of their development or when it wishes 
them to carry out certain tasks. This aid may take the form of 
financial Issistance; short-term loans (one to three years) ; 
grants, as in the case of the marketing co-operatives and pur- 
4chase and sale co-operative unions in Bombay ; reduction of rail- 
way freight charges; and the placing of orders for supplies, as 
in the case of the industrial co-operatives in China and of the 
Provincial Handloom Weavers’ Society of Madras. 

While Government assistance cannot be entirely dispensed 
with in the early stages in the countries under review, it is 
4 )bvious that it should be carefully considered, for as was point- 
►ed out as early as 1904 by Lord Curzoii, when as Viceroy of 
India he sanctioned the Act dealing with credit societies: ‘‘The 
best advice and the teaching of experience are at one in the 
inclusion that unrestricted Government assistance is danger- 
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ous, and may be a fatal gift.” ‘‘Prolonged and indiscriminate 
Slate aid”, says Mr. Henry Wolff, “is destructive of self-help.*' 


Lerjislation; Auditing; Teaching of Co-operation 

Besides direct or indirect financial assistance, there are two 
main methods whereby Governments can facilitate the work 
of co-operative institutions and promote their develoi^ment. 
They can do more than remove all the legal obstacles to that 
development; they can also give the co-operative organisations 
a legal status oE tlieir oAvn. Secondly, they can adopt measures 
designed to assist the co-operative movement in spreading a 
knowledge of co-operative organising and in training organisers. 

Co-operative legislation is found in some Asiatic countries. 
The auditing of co-operatives is a matter of particular im- 
portance. Although the auditing of accounts is undertaken 
piimarilA^ in the interests of third parties, it helps the orga- 
nisations to develop a sense of responsibility and or self- 
reliance. Especially in Asiatic countries, it provides an 
cpportunily for the detection of mistakes in management or 
in general policy. The auditor may thus be also a counsellor 
and guide. The desirability of making auditing, by Govern- 
ment departments or by co-operative federations, compulsory 
is a question that calls for consideration. Wherever compul- 
sory auditing has been introduced, as for instance in man}’ 
European countries, it has greatly contributed to the deve- 
lopment of the co-operative movement. 

The need for a satisfactory legal framcAVork for the acti- 
vities of co-operative societies in the non-metropolitan terri- 
tories has for lopg, engaged the attention of the United King- 
drjm Government, and the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
recently communicated (Despatch of 20 March 1943) to the 
Governments concerned a model draft co-operative ordinance. 

It is increasingly recognised that co-operative education and 
the training of the staff capable of directing and managing 
<;o-operative institutions form an essential, if not the most im- 
portant, condition of future co-operative development. Co- 
operative undertakings have in their keeping the interests of 
numbers of small people, and ought obviously to be entriLsted 
to administrators, and even an executive staff equal to the task. 
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Since co-operatives are controlled by their members, each of 
whom has both the’ right and the duty to participate in their 
administration, it follows that every member should have the 
means of preparing himself for his responsibilities. With- 
out the intelligent participation of the membership, a co-opera- 
tive society loses much of its efficiency and of its democratic 
character. 

In China, the National Co-operative Workers’ Training Insti- 
tute was set up in December 1939. It was at first attached 
to the Ministry of Economic Affairs, but transferred at the end 
of 1940, along with the Central Co-operative Administration, 
to the Lliiiistry of Social Affairs. Four different kinds of 
courses were provided : (a) three-month courses for co-opera- 
tive employees, selected by the provincial co-operative adminis- 
Iratioii; (6) a research course of six months or a year; (c) a 
business course covering finance, accounting, sales, etc. (one to 
three months) ; and (d) a six-month correspondence course. 
By the beginning of 1943, 1,074 persons had passed through 
the Institute; 84 per cent, of those graduating were engaged in 
administrative work in co-operative organisations. Mention has 
already been made of the courses given in the Bailie scliools 
run by the Chinese industrial co-operatives. Recently, a corres- 
pondence school was opened by the Co-operative League oE 
China. 

In India, the registrars of co-operative societies have played 
and still play a large part in this educational work, which is 
]’.ow shared by the larger co-operative federations. An example 
of such effort, although by no means typical, was the Intensive 
educational programme carried out during 1941-42 by the Co- 
operative Department throughout the Punjab and Dellii pro- 
vinces. The staff employed consisted of an educational assis- 
tant registrar, 5 inspectors, 5 assistants, and 1 sub -inspectress 
for the training of women. The classes for secretaries of 
primary societies numbered 113 and were attended by 1,527 per- 
sons; there were 56 classes for officials, attended by 1,827 per- 
sons. Training for inspectors was provided in a five-months 
course, which was followed by 17 candidates who received train- 
ing in technical and legislative matters. A few short refresher 
courses for inspectors and assistants were also held. The sub- 
inspectress conducted 23 classes attended by 206 members and 
532 non-members, including 340 schoolgirls; instruction was 
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also given in handicrafts and domestic economy. The special 
classes organised for military personnel in the Punjab in 
1944-45, to enable them to give co-operative instruction in their 
units on demobilisation, may also be mentioned. 

It should also be noted that several Indian universities give 
extensive courses on the history and theory of co-operation, on 
the different types of co-operatives, and on the organisation and 
■working of the co-operative movement in the country. In the 
Universities of Agra, Calcutta, Lucknow, Mysore, and the 
Punjab, ihis instruction is compulsory for obtaining certain 
degrees. 

In Siam, where virtually all co-operative activities are still 
initiated, supervised, and directed by Government officials, the 
training of these officials began in 1938 ; a five-year degree course 
in co-operation, partly at a preparatory school, partly at the 
Faculty v-'f Co-operalion in Kasetsat University (university of 
agricultuic), has also been established. 

Ill the Philippines, the National Co-operatives Adruinistra- 
lion has taken up the work or co-operative education and pub* 
jicity. Its ficldmen meet the members of co-operatives and the 
public in small groups and explain to them the principles,^ 
practice, and advantages of co-operative effort. In 1946, short 
courses were also given to 154 officials and others in 6 institutes 
organised for the purpose. It is further proposed to introduce 
the study of co-operative principles in schools. 

It is generally felt, however, that a great deal still remains 
to be done. It may be noted that in China, the training of co- 
operative organisers figured prominently in the three-year plan 
for the development of the co-operative movement adopted by 
the National Co-operative Congress in 1941. In India, i\\ 
1944, the 14th Conference of Eegistrars of Co-operative So- 
cieties adopted a resolution stating that “arrangements should 
be made for the systematic and adequate training of official 
and non-official co-operative workers and for co-operative edu- 
cation through the provincial co-operative institutes or de- 
partments”; and now the Co-operative Planning Committee,, 
after fully emphasising the need for co-operative education 
find training, recommends the setting up of independent co- 
operative colleges and an All-India Co-operative Institute for 
Advanced Studies to undertake research and the dissemination 
of information interprovincially. The Institute would be 
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placed under the control of an All-India Co-operative Council, 
the formation of which is also recommended. 


Official Administrative Bodies Dealing with Co-operation 

The provision of assistance, the establishment of an appro- 
priate legal framework, auditing, supervision and guidance, 
the inculcation of the principles of co-operation, and the train- 
ing of staffs for co-operative societies, together constitute a 
wide field for Government activity in support of the co-opera- 
tive movement. So far as British territories are concern eil, it 
has been the practice to entrust all these functions to special 
•officials, usually tlie registrars of co-operative societies. The 
registrar, besides attending to the registration and, where neces- 
sary , the dissolution of socieries acts as educator, organiser, and 
auditor: in other words, he fidfils the role normally appertain- 
ing to well-developed co-operative federations. These officials 
need to specialise and should be in a position to devote their 
whple time and energy to their duties.^ It was usual to att.ujh 
them to different administracive departments — quite often to 
ihe agricultural service. But experience showed the need fer 
their collaboration on a footing of equality with a numbei* of 
■other departments (labour, trade, education, health, public 
works, fisheries, finance, etc.). Hence the increasing tendency 
to make the co-operative services autonomous. In Malaya, the 
Co-operative Department was autonomous from its inception in 
1922; and in Ceylon from 1930. 

The active development of tlie co-operative movement is part 
of the Government’s policy in China. A Central Co-operative 
Bureau was established in 1935 in the Ministry of Industry, and 
in 1939 it was reorganised, called the Central Co-operative Ad- 
ministration, and in 1940 attached to the Ministry of Social 
Affairs. There is also a Co-operative Societies Department in 
Siam. In the Philippines, the National Co-operatives Admi- 
nistration was created in 1941. It began functioning again in 
January 1946, as an independent, non-stock Government cor- 

'For the role .nnd training of rciristraTa of co-operative .societies, 'see, 
for example, C. F. »Strickl.4ND : “ The Go-oper.ative Society as an Instru- 
ment of Economic and Social Reconstruction in International Labour 
Sevif w, Vol. XXXVII, No. 6, June 1938 ; and W. IT. K. Campbell : Co- 
4fpcr(iiion for Economically Underdeveloped Countries. 
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poration, responsible for promoting, supervising, and assisting: 
co-operative societies. 


Degree of Autonomy of Co-operative Organisations 

A further problem remains to be considered. The co-opera^' 
tive movement, by its very nature, can thrive only in an atmos- 
phere of freedom and responsibility. Indeed, history shows 
that Government initiative has been necessary in most Asiatic 
countries to set on foot and develop the co-operative movement ; 
and it is generally recognised that such initiative, even when it 
lias amounted to central tutelage has had beneficiiil effects.., Yet 
the ultimate objective remains free association and self-help. 
As has been said, '*the aim of co-operation must always be tu 
teach the people to do something for themselves rather triaii 
to do it for them, .though the latter would usually be niiicb 
quicker and eairfer”. 

Mr. Lu Kuang-mien, while admitting that in China '‘the 
movement is not a spontaneous growth from among the people 
themselves, it is something imposed upon them from above 
points out that ‘'this is an advantage and at the same time a 
weakness. It is an advantage because without the help oE these 
promotional organisations the movement could never have 
grown so rapidly. It is a weakness because the people tliein* 
selves have not been able to take their proper and active part 
in it.’’ In India, there has been for many years among eo- 
uperators a demand for “de-officialisation”, and altlioiigli it is 
acknowledged that in rural areas ignorance and illiteracy luaj^ 
require the close attention of the registrars and their sraffs, it 
IS considered that urban societies, especially the urban co-opera- 
tive banks, are ready for a relaxation of official control. 

The Co-operative Plannijig Committee in India has empha- 
sised the need for securing non-official support for all Govern- 
ment policies for co-operative development. It has recommend- 
ed that in each province a co-operative council should be estab- 
lished, composed of officials, representatives of the co-op era liv? 
movement and other experts, and presided over by the Jlinis- 
ler in charge of co-operation; it would be responsible for for- 
mulating policies and for development plans and experiments, 
etc. An All-India Co-operative Council should also te set 
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up, consisting of two parts, a Governing Body and an Adv isory 
Board. The Governing Body should consist of the provincial 
IJinisters of Co-operation, agricultural and financial experts, 
■officials and non-officials, and should be presided over by the 
member in charge of co-operation. The Advisory Board should 
include, besides the members of the Governing Body, all pro- 
vincial registrars of co-operative societies and industrial co- 
operatives, representatives of the provincial co-operative coun- 
cils, and a few others. 

As regards some of the other territories in Asia, the following 
view of the United Kingdom Government, as expressed in the 
Despatch of 20 March 1946 from the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies to Colonial Governments, may be cited: 

* There is. . . one direction of development which must clearly be kept 
.in view if the movement is to become and remain vigoroin and 
healthy and to yield the maximum advantage. This direction is the 
increase in the real independence of the societies. In the eai^iy .‘•lages 
of the movement in most colonial dependencies it is inevitaljle Ihot 
the societies must rely for guidance in very large measure irnhed 
upon the registrar and his staff. Equally clearly, however, it is not 
desirable that this state of affairs should for ever be continued and 
the' aim must be to increase that sense of self-reliance and indepen- 
dence which is one of the priiicij^al aims of co-operation itself . . . 

In fact, Government help has been and Avill be necessary to stait 
off a co-operative movement. At the same time, it cannot attain lull 
vigour and health or be adiainistercd in a true co-operative spirit 
until the societies are able to stand by themselves. It is inevitable 
that ill any relaxation of Government encouragement and guidance 
new difficulties will emerge and undoubtedly there may be failures 
end disappointments; if we take a long view, Ave shall appreciate ihat 
the growing societies should to some extent be left to learn by making 
their oavu mistakes. Tlie policy should therefore be one of cautious 
but not too cautious experimentation in the gradual relaxation, as 
the societi(\'5 gain in experience and competence, of the full supervi- 
eiou which is necessary at the initiation of the movement. 


Most if not all Goveriiments of Asiatic countries have already 
had some experience of the value and potentialities of the co- 
operative movement It may be useful for them to consider 
In^ common its possibilities of development, for an exchange of 
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ideas and joint discussion would give fresh impetus to construc- 
tive thinking and supply guidance for a programme of imme- 
diate and long-range action on the lines that experience has 
shown to be sound. 

In conseiiuence, the present Conference might wisli to recom- 
mend to the Governing Body of the International Labour Dflice 
the placing of one or more of the following questions on the 
agenda of the First Asiatic Kegional Conference, to be held in 
■China in 1948 : 

(1) The place of co-operation in social policy; 

(2) The possibilities and limitations of co-operative organi- 
sation ; 

(3) The conditions of the development of co-operative organi- 
sation, an.l the methods and agencies best suited to promote such 
<iondilions (legislation, co-operative development departments, 
teaching, auditing, etc.) ; 

(4) Official consultation by public authorities of co-operative 
'Organisations, and the representation of such organisations 0)i 
legislative and administrative bodies. 
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Plantations were among the first large-scale undertakings to^ 
be organised in Asiatic countries as a result of European pene- 
tration, and they still provide employment to large numbers of 
workers in many of these countries, where tea, rubber, sugar,, 
and other plantation produce constitute an important part of 
the export trade. Since the latter part of the 19th century,, 
however, mining has been developed in a number of areas, and 
in the last three decades or more, particularly as a result of 
the two world wars, several manufacturing industries have 
been established, especially in China and India. 

Until quite recently, industrial development in China was. 
slow and largely localised in the coastal areas. According to 
n surve}'’ made by Mr. H. D. Pong, in 1931 modern industrial 
undertakings were cone antrated chiefly in the provinces of 
Kiangsu, Liaoning, Hopei, Kwangtung, Shantung and Hupeh. 
Although these provinces comprised only about 10 per cent, of 
the area and 36 per cent, of the population of the country, they 
accounted for 92 per cent, of the foreign trade, 53 per cent, of 
the railways, 42 per cent, of the motor roads, 64 per cent, of 
the coal and iron output, 93 per cent, of the cotton yarn and 
92 per cent, of the silk production, 86 per cent, of the oil output 
and 87 per cent, of the electric power capacity. An enquiry 
made by the ^Ministry of Industry and Commerce in 1930 
showed that in 29 of the principal industrial towns, there were 
1,975 factories, employing, in all, 1,204,318 workers. Of this 
total, 47 per cent. (566,301) were employed in the textile, 14.7 
per cent, in the food, 6.6 per cent, in the clothing, 6.5 per 
cent, in the building, 6 per cent, in the chemical, 5.4 per cent, 
in the mechanical, and 4 9 per cent, in the printing industries., 
According to a report on labour conditions in the East pub- 
lished in 1938 by Mr. (now Sir) Harold Butler, formerly 
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Directur of the International Labour Office: 

At present the total of factory workers Ucs probably between 1.5 
hnd 2 millions. Over and above Ihisi there arc some 809,000 niino 
1 •.-Drkc^s. Among the industrial towns, Shanghai comes 'easily llrst 
with over 345,000 workers; Wusih is credited with some 70,000; 
Tientsin and Tsingtao with between SOjOOO and 40,000 eacli; aiiii 
Hankow with about 10,000. 

The Second World War gave a considerable impetus \o 
industrial development in the interior of China. On the eve 
of the war, China had 3,849 (registered) privately owned fac- 
tories, of which 1,290, or a third of the number, were in Shanghai 
and only 279 were located in the interior. The larger 
industries, furthermore, were controlled by foreign interests. 
In 1942, after five years of war,^ there were 1,350 privately 
owned factories in the interior, in addition to 103 units of 
heavy industries (41 factories, 43 mines, and 24 powrer plants) 
under the direct control of the National Resources CummissiDn 
of the Ministry of Economic Affairs, The Commission, which 
began the construction of heavy industry in the three Yanqtst? 
provinces of Kiangsi, lluiian, ami lliipeh, moved the industrial 
bases to such inland provinces as Szechwan, Sikaii, Yunnan, 
Kweichow, Kwaiigsi and Kansu. Apart from promoting the 
c-stablLshraent of new factories, ilio Government, followins^ the 
enforcement of the National General Mobilisation Act in May 
1942, took steps to bring abont llic rationalisation ot' inilustry 
and also provided assistuine for the IraiiKfer of the ohler fae- 
lories from the euMstal areas to the interior. Arv)ri)xi!nately 
U'lO factories in all vic*v*» Uniy moved and urer 12,000 skilluil 
workers Avere olsii hrijuglif wirl- H'.imi. Par Lieu iar.s of waitimfs 
.■nilnstrial employment are not .ivaiiable, but it may be men- 
tioned thrU liplweeii 1937 a''*.! 1iUl\ metaJliirgiral factories 
increased from I to 87, iiuiehine works from 37 to 376, c'cc- 
tiieal apidiaiices factories froni i to 44, elicinieal works from 
78 to 380, spinning and wcaA’^inji factories from 102 to 273, anti 
paper mills I'rom 3 to 17. Furthermore, 6 cement plants and 
133 alcohol factories had either been opened or were in pro- 
cess of construction at the end of this period. In 1937, there 
were in the hinterland only 745 coal in hies and 33 iron niines^ 
but ill 1942 these numbered 1,629 and 122 respectively. 

In 1944, there were 5,266 factories registered in the interior 
(including 502 new Government factories directly controlled bjr 
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ithe National Resources Commission), and at the end of the 
■war, the figure was 5,998 with 395,275 workers. After the 
war, however, the industries in the interior suffered a severe 
depression, and 1,110 factories, employing 167,000 workers, had 
closed down by April 1946. Of the 1,600 factories in CJiung- 
king, about 355 suspended work altogether, while others slowed 
dowm considerably. Among the reasons given for this in- 
dustrial decline are the dumping of foreign goods, the sharp 
increases in wages, low efficiency and out-moded equipment, 
shortages of raw materials, machinery and technical staff, and 
political instability. Furthermore, the industries of the areas 
recovered from the Japanese, which had suffered severely dur- 
ing the war — in Shanghai, about 16 per cent, of the pre-war 
factories were completely destroyed and about 18 per pent, 
were seriously damaged — have also been affected by the decline 
in activity. 

The beginnings of modern industrial organisation in India 
may be traced to the construction of public works — ^i*oad.s, rail- 
ways. and buildings — and the establishment of indigo, coffee, 
■tea, and rubber plantations in the last century. Mining ami 
manufacturing development followed, but such activities were 
more or less of a haphazard character and confined to a few 
private individuals until the First World War. Since then, 
Jiowever, industrialisation has made substantial progress and 
a number of industries, such as the textile, iron and steel, sugar, 
and cement industries, have been firmly established in the 
country. 

The Indian Franchise Committee conducted in 1931 special 
ittvestigations concerning the arrangements to bring into opera- 
tion the Constitution which was eventually adopted in 1935, and 
raached the conclusion that the total number of non-ogricul- 
taral workers in the country at the time was approximately 
K million. The Committee’s estimate of the number of work- 
ers engaged in industrial establishments regulated by labour 
law was about a fifth of this total. Sir Atul Chatter jees 
estimate, based on the census of 1931, of the total number of 
workers in the Indian provinces in that year, excluding agri- 
cultural but including domestic workers, is 31 million.^ 

See liis article, ** Federalism and Labour Legislation in India*’, in 
Iniervationdl La})Our Seview, Vol. XLIX, Xoa. 4 .5, Apr.-May 1944, pp. 
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The total number of workers (temporary and permanent) 
employed daily on the plantations was on an average 741,691 
in 1911, 1,003,456 in 1921, 1,056,754 (tea, 925,237; coflEeO, 98,570; 
and rubber, 32,947) in 1939, and approximately 1,150,000 (tea 
about 1,000,000; colfee, about 114,000; and rubber, about 50,000) 
in 1944. The actual number of workers employed on the plan- 
tations was, however, considerably higher than that indicated 
by the daily averages, because of the high rate of absenteeism, 
the migratory habits of the workers, and the seasonal nature 
of the employment. The daily average number of workers em- 
ployed in factories was 1,409,173 in 1923, 1,652,147 iu 1936, 
1,751,000 in 1939, 2,522,753 in 1944, and 2,643,000 in 1945. 
In 1944, among the perennial factories^, the textile factories 
employed 993,000 workers, the engineering factories, 265,000, 
the food, drink and tobacco factories, 132,000, and the minerals 
and metals factories, 91,000. The province of Bengal employed 
the largest number of workers in 1945 (745,000), followed 
closely by Bombay (736,000) ; together, these two provinces 
accounted for 56 per cent, of the total number of industrial 
■workers. The number of persons employed in mines increased 
from 258,217 in 1924 to 269,593 in 1936 and 386,290 in 1945; 
the coal mines employed the largest number (162,917 in 1936, 
294,902 in 1945). The number of workers employed on the 
railways in India declined from 817,733 in 1929-30 to 712,364 
in 1935-36 and 708,541 in 1939-40, but increased to 990,880 in 
1945-46. In 1944, the docks employed about 100,000 persons 
ilirectly and quite a large number through contractors; tram- 
ways and buses employed some 100,000 persons; and the Cen- 
tral and provincial Public Works Departments and the muni- 
cipalities employed about 1,600,000 persons. 

Only 1.9 per cent, of the gainfully employed person.^, total- 
ling just over 6,000,000, were engaged in industrial pursuits 
in Siam in 1937. Such activity was confined largely to tin 
mining and food processing. 

Industrial development in Burma was based on the cons- 
truction of public works, such as roads, railways and build- 
ings, and on the important inland waterways, notably those of 
the Irrawaddy River. During the last century, the exploita- 
tion of the great teak forests with their ancillary sawmills, the 

* Factories ivorking more than 180 days in the year ; other factories 
arc classed as seasonal. 
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mining of silver, lead, tin, and wolfram at Namtu, Nawclii and 
Tavoy, oil mining and refining in the Yenangyaung-Chauk aren, 
and the export of rice on a large scale were developed. Other 
industries, such as sugar refining and the manufacture of build- 
ing materials, had also made good progress before the Second 
World War, but like all Burma’s industries, they were damaged 
almost beyond repair during the war. The total luimbce of 
persons employed in the various industries in 1936 was 131,230, 
a large proportion of whom were immigrants from India. 

The only available figures for the occupational distribution 
of the population of Ceylon are those provided by the census of 
1921. In that year, out of a Ipotal population of 4,498,605, 
2,902,680 persons were dependent on the production of raw 
materials, 553,400 on industrial occupations, 162,433 on trans- 
port, 345,824 on trade, 150,173 on public administration and 
Ihe liberal arts, and 404,095 on other miscellaneous occupations. 
From the standpoint of employment organisation, the country 
falls into three regions; the estates, the rural area:j outside 
estates, and the urban areas. The census of 1946 showed that 
out of a total population of 6,633,617, 849,569 (12.8 vgv eont.) 
were on the estates, 4,774,254 (72 i)er cent.) in rural areas, and 
J, 009, 794 (15.2 per cent.) in urban areas. Industrialisation, 
except in Colombo and along the west coast, where tiv' manu- 
facture of lhe by-products of the coconut palm is car*]' '! rnit 
on an extensive scalo, is in its infancy, and the number of mills, 
faclorics, and engineering workshops is small. At the end of 
19-15, there were 1,732 faetaries and 60 mines registered under 
the l\Iincs and Machinery Ordinance. The recent mannfaetnre 
of ghissv.Mi-e, cigarettes, matches, soap, ami tdcs, inlrodiiced 
mainly owhig to tlic shoidage of imported articles of this typ<^, 
has made some headway. Pilot factories have been established 
by the Denartmcnl of (^)niinerce ajid liidiistrO-i for tile manu- 
facture of (juiiiine, leather, plywood, pai)er, ac(dic acid, ceramics 
and glass. In (i'eyloii, as in Malaya, Indian immigrant workers 
are emnloyod in appreciable numbers on the plantations, in 
commercial and industrial undertakings, on the docks, an 1 iu 
various public services in urban areas. In 1936, for instuice, 
Indian plantation workers and their dependants numbered no 
les-s than 659.000 out of a total of 716,000, while those in eem- 
inerci'il or industrial occupations and in public services totalled 
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i34,000. The proportion has declined considerably, however, the 
]945 fi{?urc for plantation workers being 447,000 out of a total 
of 581,000. Ill Colombo harbour, the proportion of immigrant 
v.’orkers has declined from 70 per cent, to 50 per cent. In 
lurbaii employment, Ceylonese workers constitute the great 
majority. 

The milling industry in Indo-China consists largely of coal, 
tin, and zinc mining, and the manufacturing industry mostly 
of food-processing mills, sawmills, paper mills, cotton textile 
mills, soap factories, engineering repair shops, and shipyards. 
There are also a large number ot handicraft workshops employ- 
ing workx?rs for wages, in particular in the silk and cotton hand- 
weaving industry, in which ihe labour force is very largely 
composed of Chinese residents. The rubber plantations in 
Cochin-China and C.’ambodia employ a large number of workers, 
partly imported from northern Annam and from Tonkin. Ex- 
cluding railway transport, which employed 10,000 workers, and 
dockyards in which slightly over 1,000 workers were engaged, 
aj^proximately 221,000 workers found employment in agiicul- 
iural, industrial, and milling iiiidertakiiigs in 1929. Aceord- 
]ng to the most recent estimates, the number is about 500,000 
In a period of normal economic activity. 

According to the census of 1930, the total nimibcr of workers 
on plantations in Indonesia (Ja^m) in that year was 960,000, 
and industrial employment accounted for no less than 1,600,000 
persons. The latter category, however, included the small 
firms manufacturing such articles as indigenous clothing or 
cigarettes. The larger industrial undertakings using mecha- 
nical power shoived an inerca.se in number during the period 
1930 to 1940, and in 1939 the total number of workers in such 
undertakings was estimated at 300,000, as compared with ap- 
proximately 75,000 at the beginning of the decade. 

Immigrant workers from Cliina, India, and to some extent 
Java provided the larger part of the labour force on plantations 
and in mines in Malaya before the war. In 1939, ths rubber 
plantations emploj^ed about 320,000 workers and the mines 
tbout 76,000, of whom 66,000 were Chinese. Figures for 31 
December 1946 show a total of 385,629 workers, of whom 
298,308 were employed on estates, 21,956 in mines, 22,487 in 
factories, and 42,878 in Government departments. The work- 
ei's on the estates included 174,078 Indians and 72,259 Chinese; 
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those in mines, 4,615 Indians and 13,479 Chinese; and those in 
factories, 3,542 Indians and 16,349 Chinese. 

In New Caledonia, the chromium and nickel mines employ 
about 12,000 workers, most of whom are recruited under con- 
tract from Tonkin and Java. The indigenous population is 
engaged mainly in agriculture and seasonal work. 

In the Philippines, according to the 1939 census, out of a 
total of 5.3 million gaiiifnll 3 ^ employed persons, 601,000 were 
engaged in the maniifacUiring and mechanical industries, 
204,000 in transport and communications services, and 202,001* 
in public, professional and clerical services. The iirincipal 
export industries are the processing of sugar, tobacco, copra^ 
and abaca (Manila hemp). 

It will thus be seen that in Burma, Ceylon, and Malaj^a, the 
labour supply for large-scale industrial undertakings — planta- 
tions, mines, and public utilities, more particularly transport— 
has been, in the past at any rate, derived to a substantial extent 
from China and India. Since 1922, however, Indian emigra- 
tion has been carefully regulated so as to prevent the labour 
fcupply in these and other areas from becoming excessive and 
thereby causing deterioration of the conditions of work. Short- 
ly before the war the Burmese and Indian Governments had 
reached an agreement concerning the regulation of the migra- 
tion of Indian workers, but its ratification was delayed by the 
outbreak of hostilities. The admission of workers into all these 
territories is, moreover, at present subject to many restrictions. 

Organisation or Employment 
China 

'Wartime Control of Employment. 

The wartime expansion of industry in the interior of China, 
noted above, increased the demand for skilled labour. The 
attempts made to transfer skilled workers from the coastal 
areas to the interior were not, however, very successful. The 
cost of such transfer was high, the practical difiSculties of trans- 
port were great, and in many cases the workers were reluctant 
to leave their families behind. It was decided, therefore, to 
recruit workers as far as possible from neighbouring areas; 
but the competition among employers for trained workers 
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was keen and, moreover, these latter not infrequently left the 
factories in order to set up industrial co-operatives of ^heir 
own. It thus became necessary to organise and controi 
employment. 

In September 1938 the Industrial and Mining Adjustment 
Administration instituted a sj’stem of registration of faetoi’v 
workers and took steps to put an end to the practice oC labour 
"poaching’’ by iiidividnal undertakings; it was made obliga- 
toi*y for a Avorker leaving liis post Avithout the consent of the 
employer to return to it. Private employers (in the provinces' 
of SzecliAvan, KAvangsi, Shensi and Kunming, for instance) 
combined to form associations of their OAvn and gradually built 
up a system designed to bring cases of poaching by an employer 
to the notice of the public authorities. The Industrial and 
Mining Adjustment Administration investigated and settled 
a number of such cases by the payment of compensation on » 
scale previously agreed upon and the restitution of the worker 
to the former employer. In Szechwan province representa- 
tives of the textile industry Avere encouraged to visit one an- 
olher’s mills in order to make sure that the workers in tlio 
employ of one mill hail not been draAvn away to another. Steps 
Avere also taken to make the conditions of employment in 
each locality as far as possible uniform. In undertaking® 
under the control of the public authorities more rigorous 
measures Avere adopted for the registration of skilled workers 
and the control of employment. The skilled Avorkers in mili- 
tary arsenals, to Avhom the regulations relating to military ser- 
vice applied, were liable to imprisonment for a period of up 
to ten years should they leave their work vA’ithout special per- 
mission. Finally, in April 1942, the Ministry of Econoinie 
Affairs issued regulations for the control of the supply of 
skilled labour for industry and for the establishment of com- 
mittees for the administration of the control measures. The 
regulations applied to seven industrial centres — Chungking, 
Kunming, Kweilin, Kweiyang, Sian, Chengtu, and Wanshien — 
and to the metallurgical, machine tool, electrical installationv 
chemical, textile, food, and printing and stationery industries 
as well as such other industries as might be designated from 
lime to time by the Ministry. Skilled workers employed iiT 
these industries, whether in large undertakings or in smalt 
concerns of their own, workers who had recently aVrived from 
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the war zones or Jiad not completed their traininj:^, and un- 
employed workers were required to register with the local 
comMiittec for the control of labour supply. A certificate was 
issued to each worker on rcgistratio)i and workers without such 
certificates might not be engaged by a factory, or work in their 
own old-established or newly set up undertakings. 

The cf)mniittees for the administration of control measures, 
which functioned under the local authorities, were composed 
of 7 to 11 members, including the chief of police, avIio acted 
as chairman, and representatives of the Knomingtang Party 
and of the Ministries of Economic Affairs and Social Affairs 
as regular members. The other members, including represeii- 
latives of employers and of workers, wore appointed by the 
local authorities. Each eoinmittee had its OAvn secretariat, and 
provision was made by the Executive Yuan for the necessary 
pxpondituve, in aecorclaiic' Avith estimates drawn up by the 
]!>[inisti*y of Ecoiioiiiic Atfah\s. The previous authorisation of 
[lie local committee had to be obtained before an employer 
vunld engage a skilled Avorker in tlie categories cover'll by the 
TCguJations, and both employers and Avorkers Avere liable to 
penalties lor infringement of the rognlatioiis. Each local coni- 
Tuitteo Avas called upon to take measures to prcATiit the. irregn 
l.ir transference of labour from one employer to another, to 
distribute the available supply of labour among the cm])luAU:rs 
and TO assist the latter in securing fresh supplies. Skilled 
workers desiring to find suitable employment could also apidy 
lo the eominittee for assistance. 

> The shortage of skilled labour also led to consideration (»f 
the (piestioji of the allocation of manpower bctAA^ccn the armed 
I'orees and industry. In April 1941 the ^Ministries of Military 
Affairs and Economic Affairs jointly issued a Provisional Order 
on the suspension from military service of skilled labourers 
find staffs employed in the Autal national defence mines and 
industries. TAventy different types of employment in mines 
and industries to Avliicli the Order applied were specified there- 
in, and it Avas also stated that its scope, might be further ex- 
tended by notification. 

During the first phase of industrial reorganisation for Avai 
purposes in the interior, the shortage of skilled labour Avas 
particiilarly acute in the machine tool industry. Witli the 
tipproval of the Ministry of Economic Affairs, the Tndustria: 
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and ^Mining Adjnslmeut Administration promulgated in June 
1938 a Provisional Order for Ihc grant of loans, limited to one 
3 'oar, to employers for the recruitment in ISbanghai and its 
environs of certain specified categories of workers (those quali- 
fied for lathe, bench, forge, wood pattern, and foundry work) 
and their transference. The measure was, however, so res- 
Iricted in its scope that few cmiiloyers availed themselves of 
liie facilities olfered to them. The Order was tliereforc amend- 
ed and replaced by another issued in April 1939, imd(*r wiiicli 
assistauee was provided, not only to factories dismantled and 
lemoved from the coastal areas, bnt also to those newly e.'tab- 
bshed in the interior, and the facilities Avere extended to all 
categories of work in resiiect of Avliich there Avas a shortage. 
IJongkong and Ilengyaiig were added to Shanghai as centres 
of recruitment, the period of the loan Avas prolonged to ihrer 
3 ears, aamIIi yirovi.siou for its being made in instalments cor- 
responding to (>ertain specified Mages in the i‘ccruitmciit and 
transference of the Avorkers and their families, and the mini- 
mum number of Avorkors in respect of whom sm'h loans could 
be obtaim'd Avas reduced Froiv. 10 to 5. 

Tlie a.i raiigoments for recruitment AA^ere further centralised 
'vhen in ]\Tay 1939 an association of enqiloyers Avho had moved 
from the coastal areas and had established themselves in 
S;rechAA"an set up a commission For the purpose of recriiitmenl, 
r 1 the instance of the Industrial and Mining Adins^ment 
Administration. The Commission sent its OAvn agents to tlio 
recruiting centres. The expenses \A^ere shared by the diTei-ent 
employers concerned, and with- the assistance of the Tndnstrial 
and Mining Adjustment Administration the various stages of 
the recruiting operations — examination of physical fitness, 
application of tests to ascertain vocational qualifications, trans- 
ference — were systematically organised. Similar measures were 
.dso taken Avhen Canton was occupied, Avith a view to dvaAving 
the skilled workers who had been thrown out of employment 
lu the munition factories in the interior, but these measures 
seem to have met only with limited success, owing to the long 
stretches of territory to b3 traversed and the expenditure in- 
volve* J. It cost, for instance, 1,000 dollars (at prices current 
M tlie time) for each worker to be brought from Shanghai to 
the interior by way of Chekiang, Kiangsi, Ilunan and Kweichow, 
and 2,000 dollars by Avay of Rangoon. 
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Under section 11 of the National General Mobilisation Act^ 
which came into force in Ma> 1942^ and empowered the Gov- 
ernment to regulate employment and wages and salaries, the 
Executive Yuan promulgated regulations for the control of 
employment in factories and mines in wartime on 8 April 1943, 
with effect from the date cf promulgation. These regulations 
(which replaced the regulations relating to the employment of 
skilled worlcers in industry, ]?reviously issued by the Munslry 
( f Economic Affairs) aj^plicd to factories and mines employ- 
ing more than 10 workers. The undertakings were rer[uircd 
to issue a work book (in three copies, two to be forwarded to 
lJu- authorities responsible for supervision and the other to be 
retained in the undertaking) for each worker employed, con- 
taining a statement of his name, address, age, province of 
origin, general or technical qualifications, previous experience,, 
physical condition, family, date of engagement by the under- 
taking, work, wages and conduct, and any additional remarks 
by the manager of the undertaking. 

A certificate of registration was issued to the undertaking by 
the competent authorities on the receipt of the work books. A 
worker might be transferred from one undertaking to another 
or discharged only if tlie necessary authorisation had been 
obtained from the competent authorities in the registration 
certificate. Workers mighi be discharged in the event of the 
SJspension of operations in the undertaking, wholly or in part 
or for a period of over a month, owing to force majeiire or for 
incompetence or disorderly conduct. A worker might apply 
for discharge for reasons of ill health (provided that a medical 
certificate was produced), or general debility (in the case o£ 
those over 50 years of age), or for the non-payment of wages 
without justification or other violation of the contract of 
employment or of the laws and regulations. 

Only undertakings with registration certificates were autlio- 
rised to recruit workers, and certificates were withheld from 
undertakings which engaged workers who had been discharged 
or who had left employment without authorisation. Six- 
monthly returns, containing particulars of the changes in the 
number of workers during the period, those discharged and 
engaged, and those having left without authorisation, and of 
the cases of deaths and sickness were required to be submitted 


’ The Act has now been repealed. 
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by the undertakings. Persons infringing the regulations were 
liable to penalties in accordance with the provisions of the 
..National General Mobilisation Act. 

Further regulations for the control of the employment of 
skilled workei.s and techinciaiis, under sections 10, 11 and 12 
of the National General Mobilisation Act, were promulgated 
on 9 July 1943 Avith eifect Iroin the date of promulgation. 
These regulations applied to graduates of technical schools or 
uniA’crsitics, AAdietJier at home or abroad, graduates of higher 
vocational schools who had specialised in science, engineering, 
agriculture, medicine, accountancy, and industrial and business 
management, as well as students of technical training institu- 
tions, employees of agricuJtutal, industrial, mining, ami com- 
mercial undertakings, public or private, and unemployed per- 
tons with technical qualifications. All such persons were re- 
quired to be registered, and none of them might leave his em- 
ployment without justification or change employment without 
the employer’s consent. The Labour Bureau of the Ministry 
(f Social Affairs of the National Government was, moreover, 
empoAvered to conscript, for the emergency, skilled workers and 
technicians, or trausfej.’ them from one place of employment to 
another. The Bureau might also direct jjersons who had been 
conscripted and liad Avorked for three years in districts in the 
vicinity of the zone of military operations to be re -employed 
m their former, or other suitable, place of employment; it 
might establish training centres in the event of a shortage of 
supply of skilled labour; and, in consultion with the autho- 
rities concerned and with the approval of the Executive Yuan, 
it might draw up a uniform scale of wages and allowances for 
the workers. No skilled workers might be recruited from 
enemy-occupied areas or from abroad without the authorisation 
of the Bureau. Students who had been mobilised in accordance 
with these regulations Avould, however, be entitled to return 
subsequently to their respective places of learning. 

Another feature of the wartime organisation of employment 
in China was the introduction of compulsory labour service. 
This was done by regulations which were promulgated on 4 
December 1943, and which came into force on the same day. 
These regulations applied to all male citizens of the BepabliC' 
between 18 and 50 years of age. The duration of the service- 
( which was intended to be undertaken during off-season or va- 
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■cation periods or after the regular business hours) was ordi- 
narily 80 hours a year, or longer in exceptional circumstances, 
up to a iuaximnm of 160 hours. The hours of work might be 
lipread over a period on condit'on that the work on any one day 
was not more than 8 hours and not less than 1 hour in duration. 
The work on whicli the draftees would be employed included 
the construction of roads and irrigation works and employment 
in public utility or other undertakings. As far as possible, it 
ivas proposed to assign each draftee to work in the vicinity of 
his place of residence, but in the event of work bcins' allotted 
to him at a place at a distance of over 5 kilometres fro in his 
jilace of residence, provision was made for him to have fice 
board and lodging. Provision was likewise made for free nicdi- 
eal care, and the draftees were entitled to a pension in Uie 
event of their being disabled in the course of their service 

Exemption from compulsory labour service might bo granted 
because of force oiajcurr or in ihe case of disablemeJit, liability 
lor military service in the sanie year, or employment in deft'uc.e 
i/idnstries. The obligation miglit be commuted by providing 
a siibstitiile in cases in whicli it proved impossible to interrupt 
the normal occupation and in other special cases. The Minis- 
tries of Social Aifaii’s and of the Interior were responsible For 
the administration of the regulations, but the framing or an- 
nual work programmes was entrusted to a central autlinvity in 
430 iisultation ^\ith other bodies. 

Employment Services. 

During the war, tlie Ministry of Social Affairs cstahlishod 
a section to deal with placing in its offices at Chungking, 
Kweiyang, Kweilin, Ilengyang, Nekiang, Tsmiyi, and Laiiehow. 
The Chungking section was expanded in T 944 into an indepen- 
dent employment office and appears to have made appreciable 
progress since then. While in the first six mouths of 1944 it 
registered some 3,000 applicants for work, of whom onh^ 108 
persons were placed in employment, during the last six months 
of the year the registered applicants for work numbered over 
S,000 and 483 persons were placed in employment. A notable 
contribution made by the service in the winter of 1944 consisted 
'6E a detailed investigation into the occupational fitness of the 
large number of refugees who arrived in Chungking from 
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Hunan and Kwangsi, with a view to giving them suitable work. 
A weekly bulletin of information, called the Employment Ser^ 
vice News, has been published by the service since the spring 
of 1945. 

As the war spread into Hunan and Kwangsi, the Kweilin 
and Ilengyang sections were suspended in 1944. After the 
end of the war, the Nekiang and Tsunyi sections were suspend- 
ed, but new employment offices had been established in Shang- 
hai, Hankow, Tientsin, and Nanking. The Shanghai em- 
ployment office, which serves the most industrialised centre in 
the country, placed 2,652 applicants (2,112 men and 541) 
women) out of a total of 16,830, in 1946. The present plan is 
to extend the network of employment offices and to co-ordiiiatc 
tlieir activities through the Ministry of Social Affairs with « 
view to the systematic allocation of the national labour re- 
sources. Provisional regulatioiirf governing the promotion of 
the employment service were proiriulgated by the Ministry in 
1946, according to which provincial and municippil autlioritits 
were to prepare working ])lans for the coming year and lO 
submit them to the Ministry for approval before 15 Novem- 
ber 1946. 

Regulations govc^riiing the employment of disabled 
Eervit'ejuen were ])romnlgatod by the Excculive Yuan on 19 
October 1946. They that soldiers who have bcconio 

disabled dui-ing llicir military service shall be pliuMsl in oocu- 
palioiis invnlxiiig comj^ara Lively litth‘ rislr to Jil'e and not de- 
maiiding violent ])!'ysicjl invert ion. Tor exainph*, in liauflievafts 
and light indnstj'i-; or in w(n*k in admiiiistralive departments, 
ohiees. rdn.eational insfilntiens, etc. Kai'^^m-jivs ;iHd 

are !’C(jnired to ro'^erve 2 +o 3 i)er cent, of tt»eir lolal labour 
force for sueli men and t.n place 1hcm in jobs ‘^nilcfl to their 
degree of disablement, educational qiiali6catif)ns. an t ahility. 
Any disabled man wdio washes to carry on a ‘-maH business is 
exempt from tlie business taX; provision is mad^' for l icHities 
for obtaining loans in such cases. The local authorities are 
empow’cred to set up employmeiil committees for giving assis- 
tance in placing and training disabled men. If employment 
cannot be found for a ma.u in his OAvn district, the local autho- 
rities may have recourse to those of neighbouring districts or, 
if need be, to the central autliorities, and if the man is found 
employment elsewhere, he is entitled to free travelling expeusosL 
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A word may be added about the regulation of the activities 
private employment agencies. On 11 August 1943 the 
l/iinistry of Social Affairs promulgated measures for the re- 
gulation of agencies conducted by farmers' unions, trade 
unions, chambers of commerce, and other recognised trade 
Associations. These measures, which were provisional in 
-character, and which came into effect on the date of promulga- 
tion, required all such employment agencies to furnish to the 
competent authorities particulars of their location, activities 
(together with particulars of persons in charge of those acti- 
vities) and sources of revenue, on forms drawn up by the 
Ministry, and to obtain certificates of registration. The agen- 
cies were required to deal with both skilled and unskilled 
labour and, in addition to placing activities, to enquire into 
the manpower situation, to regulate the demand for and supply 
of skilled workers, and to provide vocational guidance and 
vocational training facilities. They were also required to sub- 
mit monthly returns on their activities to the competent autho- 
rities, which were asked to forward the returns aimually to 
4he Ministry. The agencies might, where necessary, charge a 
placing fee not exceeding one half of the first month wages 
-or salary of the applicant, to be shared equally between him 
and his employer, but were prohibited from accepting any other 
payment from either party. Provision was also made for 
special recognition to be accorded to agencies which were run 
cflflciently. 

Vnemployment Relief. 

In view of the decline in industrial activity that followed 
the end of the war and the sudden increase in the number of 
unemployed workers, the Ministry of Social Affairs promulgated 
regulations in September 1945 governing provisional unem- 
Xdoyment relief in the recovered areas. It is estimated that 
at the end of March 1946 there were 646,820 unemployed 
workers in these areas (as compared with 56,444 in the interior). 
9'he regulations stipulated that in localities where unemploy- 
ment was widespread, the competent authorities could organise 
provisional relief committees, which would grant cash relief 
«*ulHcient for three months' subsistence to workers who had lost 
their employment owing to the closing down of factories and 
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had received no dismissal allowance. In Shanghai, the Work- 
ers' Unemployment Relief Committee so set up granted during 
six months in 19^5-46 a total of 850 million dollars in cash to 
90,000 unemployed workers and 9,000 tons of flour to 60,000 
workers. The Committee was replaced in September 1946 by 
a committee for giving assistance and guidance to unemployed 
workers, which is required, among other things, to organise 
work relief, establish co-operative factories, and extend small 
loans to the unemployed. Temporary unemployment relief 
committees have also been set up in Tientsin and Peiping. 

Administrative Arrangements. 

The Labour Bureau in the Ministry of Social Affairs was 
set up in September 1942 under the provisions of the National 
General Mobilisation Act, to compile data concerning the dis- 
tribution and supply of labour, to promote the systematic uti- 
lisation of manpower, particularly for the defence industries and 
national reconstruction, to inspire the workers with the ideal 
of national service and to protect their legitimate rights and 
interests. During the war, the Labour Bureau registered tech-, 
ideal and skilled workers in mines and factories as well as un- 
employed technical and skilled workers. To meet the demands 
of the reconversion period, it now also registers industrial em- 
ployees of undertakings which have been transferred, disbanded 
nnd disabled soldiers seeking employment, and Japanese tech- 
nical and skilled workers, and for this purpose it has set up 
15 additional mobile registration stations in the areas recovered 
from the Japanese. 

Further to assist the process of post-war reconversion, the 
Labour Bureau, in association with other agencies, has given 
assistance to industrial workers in moving to a new place of 
employment. It has also made an estimate of the manpower 
needed by various industries in different localities and allocated 
labour accordingly, for which purpose a Manpower Planning 
Committee has been set up. In view of the need of manpow^er 
lor post-war reconstruction, the Bureau continues to organise 
labour corps in the various provinces and municipalities in the 
recovered areas. 

In addition to the unemployment relief measures carried out 
by the authorities responsible for the administration of social 
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affairs, the Labour Bureau has set up relief guidance station^ 
in several important centres. 


India 

Wartime Measures. 

While there is an abundant supply of labour for industry in 
India from the rural parts, these workers, being for the most 
part of poor physique, illiterate, and accustomed to the slower 
tempo of life in the countiyside, need to be trained for, and 
adapted to, factory work. An industrial population is grada- 
ally growing up in the larger cities, but the supply oL' skilled 
labour is still far from being adequate for the growing needs 
of industry. The shortage was particularly acute during the 
Second World War. At an early stage in the hostilities, the 
country was not only cut off from its customary sources of 
supply of imports of manufactured goods, partly because of 
the diversion of those supplies to war purposes and partly on 
recount or the difficulties of trans^jort, but was itself called upon 
1o provide large quantities of war materials to the European 
as well as to the Far Eastern thontres of operations. 

From tlie outset, tlio demand for technically trained workers 
from tlie Central, jiroviiicial and municipal (fovernment estab- 
lishments as well as from the defence services was much larger 
than the available sujiply. The utilisation of the existing lumi- 
her of tocJiiiical workers to the inaximiim advantage could only 
be ensured by the control of their employment, and fne uiat 
purpose, oJi 2n J une 194i), I ho Governor -General in Goiineil 
j)ro)nulgated ti'-v‘ /^nlional ie':; (Tociniicrl Pf'rsnniioJ) 

(Oi‘di.n:iiU'e No Tl of lfM-0). The va-Joiis (Cate- 
gories of sMJlei and semi-skilled artisans — (an-ponters, (‘L'etri- 
eians, blacksiiiirlis, Idlers, prdnlers, and inaehinisls- to whom 
the Ordinance was aj)plieable were specified in a schodnle, and 
all sncli teedinical workers between 18 and bO years of age who 
were not in the armed forces were made liable for cuiployiuent 
in national service. Any factory engaged in war work might 
bo declared by notification to be a factory engaged on work 
of national imi)ortance, and all notified factories might apjjly 
I'cr technical personnel. Any industrial undertaking might 
be required to furnish particulars of the technical personnel 
which it employed, and the management of any undertaking 
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Other than a notified faeiory might be required to r(‘lcase 
technical personnel J'or eniploymcut in initional service. The 
terms of service oL personnel thus requisitioned might be de- 
termined by the eompeienl riuthoiities, without prejudice, liow- 
ever, to the rights that tliey had already acquired to a provident 
or superannuation fund. Tcci'uieal personnel to whom the 
Ordinance applied might b(; moved from one factory to another, 
and in certain selected undertakings they could not leave or 
be discharged without the permission of the competent autho- 
rity. 

Technical persoiniel requisitiojied for national service under 
the Ordinance were entitled to reinstatement in their former 
employment under conditions no less favourable than those 
which would have been applicable to them had they remained 
in that employment. 

The local administration of the Ordinance was vested in 
national service labour tribunals cspeeially constituted in differ- 
ent areas for that purpose. The tribunals, which consisted of 
not less than three members appointed by the (Vntral Govern- 
ment, the majority of whom were servants of the Crown, were 
vested wdth the powers of a civil court and might record evi- 
dence, administer oaths, enforce the attendance of witnesses, 
and comx)el the production of documents. 

The Ordinance was aiuonded on various occasions in the 
period 1940-1944, the primnpal changes being as follows.- tech- 
nical personnel were made liable to undertake employment not 
cidy in notified factories but also in training establishments 
and techr’.it'al posts under the Grown; the tlefinition of leclinl- 
cal personnel was extended so as to iucliulc apprentices and 
notified Asiatic immigrants in the Indian provinces; the tri- 
bunals were empowered lo determine the terms of service of 
persons who had been refused permission to leave their employ- 
ir.ent; the minimum age of persons to whom the Ordinance was 
applicable was reduced from 18 to 17 years; the Ordinance was 
made applicable to Indian State subjectp resident in the Indian 
provinces; and the administrative powers of the tribunals, as 
well as the categories of technical personnel to whom the Ordi- 
n.snce was applicable, were extended. Offences under the Ordi- 
nance were made cognisable and the scope of the Ordinance 
was extended so as to include ships registered in India and 
ships’ officers. 
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Three other Ordinances were also issued for the regulation 
of employment : the Essential Services (Maintenance) Ordinance 
(Ordinance No. XI of 1941), applicable to all employments 
under the Crown as welJ as private employment declared to be 
essential in the interests of the war effort anel designed to 
ensure that the administrative personnel would remain at their 
posts in emergency conditions; the Motor Vehicles (Drivers) 
Ordinance (Ordinance No. V of 1942), empowering the Gov* 
ernment to rccjnisitioii the services of persons qualified to drive 
motor veliieles and providing for their reinstatement in their 
former empluyincnt oji tlie terininatiou of compulsory service; 
and the Railways Employineiit Militarj?^ I’ersoiinel Ordinance 
(Ordinance No. Llll of 1912) regulating the employment of 
members of the armed forces in the working and management 
of railways. AjncMidmeiits, mostly of a formal character, were 
subsequently made to the first tAvo of these Ordinances. 

The war also caused a rise in the demand for unskilled 
labour. While there was, of course, no absolute shortage of 
unskilled labour in the country, local shortages in areas with 
large defence works or other undertakings with a steady de- 
mand for labour were by iio means uncommon, particularly 
owing to the lack of mobility from surplus to scarcity areas 
eaused by the long distances separating them, the diversity of 
habits and customs in different parts of the country, and 
the general rigidity of the rural communities. In the early 
stages of the war the tea gardens in Assam released sufficient 
labour to meet the pressing needs in the north-east. Subse- 
quently, the Government found it necessary to make more ex- 
tensive arrangements, and instituted a system of labour depots 
in which groups of workers, eacli consisting of some 50 persons 
under a leader, were formed into basic units of 500 to 800 
workers each under a commaudei*. The units, which were 
provided with the necessary tools and were accompanied by 
medical officers, were despatched to different destinations for 
such work as the eonstruction of roads, strategic railways, and 
airfields, or coal mining. The first of these depots was set up 
in Gorakhpur in 1942, and in May 1944 the total number of 
workers supplied by the depot was 66,699. 

In 1943, in Jubbulporc, Avhere a large number of Governmetil 
undertakings were located, an advisory cominittee Avas set ii]) 
10 co-ordinate the recruitment of labour for these undertakings 
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and propose measures for the promotion of labour welfare, in- 
cluding the determination of wage rates and cost-of-living 
bonuses and the provision of stores for the sale of grain at 
concession rates and housing, medical relief and other such 
amenities. 

As a result of these experiments, the Government decided in 
1944 to establish advisory committees in each province tc assist 
in co-ordinating the demand for unskilled labour and regulat- 
ing its conditions of employment, as well as to set n\t labour 
depots in all surplus areas. Housing, clothing, and food 
rations were pi*ovided for unskilled labourers organised under 
Government auspices. In the same year a Directorate o£ Un- 
skilled Labour Supply was set up to supervise the working of 
this scheme; and a Labour Recruitment Control Order, retjuir- 
ing a licence to bo obtained for the recruitment of labour in 
special controlled areas in diiferent parts of the country, 
was promulgated. 

Employment Ser'vicc OrganisrJion. 

In the beginning of 1945, with the end of the war in sight, 
the Government decided to set up suitable machinery to faci- 
litate the orderly absorption in civil life of the large niiiiibers 
of service personnel and war workers who would be set free. 
By agreement with the provincial Governments, a scheme for 
the establishment of a co-ordinated employment service was 
initiated in July 1945, under which 70 employment offices, con- 
sisting of 1 central, 9 regional, and 60 subregional offices, were 
to be established throughout the country. 

The new Resettlement and Employment Organisation under- 
took other activities also, and in the earlier stages there were 
six directorates dealing with employment offices, employment, 
technical training, vocational training, publicity, and v/elfare, 
respectively. In addition, a Resettlement Advice Service was 
established in order to contact ex-sei*vice personnel at demobi- 
lisation centres and to advise them on all resettlement and 
emplo 3 maent matters. In Ihe light of subsequent experience, 
a reorganisation was effected. Under the Director-General of 
Resettlement and Employment there are now two main direc- 
torates, one dealing with technical and vocational training 
and the other with employment offices and employment, with 
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officers under them both at the Centre and in the dilt'erent 
regions. fc)iiiec eiiiiiloymcnt office work was entirely new to 
the couiitiv, speciaJised trajuing had to be given to the mana- 
gerial stall before actually establishing the offices, and a staif 
i raining eciitre was set up lor llie June 19-15, which 

trained wiilini one year the stall required lor all these offices., 

Appointments branches lor dealing ^vith applicants possessing 
qualihca Lions ui a prolessionaJ, scientihe or administrative, 
or of a highly tecmiical character, have been established in 
the 9 regiojial offices. Similarly, women s branches have been 
established in the regional offices to deal specifically with de- 
mobilised members of the vV Lumen’s Auxiliary Forces and dis- 
charged women war w^orkers- 

The resettlement problems facing the Indian States are iden- 
tical with those in the Indian provinces, and by the end of 
December 1916, 16 States had opened 17 employment offices. 

It is realised that 70 employment offices in a country of 
India’s size are insufficient to meet the need, and an expansion 
in the number will be considered in due course. One of the 
main obstacles to rapid expansion is the shortage of trained 
fctaff. Meanwhile, in order to alford maximum faeiliiies, cm- 
Xiloyment information bureaux have been set up to act as a 
Jink betAveen the aiiplicaiits ior eiiiploymeiit and the employ- 
ment office. The bureaux Avill work as a suppiemeiiiary ehanneli 
for communicating information, advice, and guidance to ex- 
service men and Avomen on all matters connected Avith their train- 
ing, registration, and placement, and for foiAvarding their re- 
quests, communications, and rei)resentations to the employment 
offices concerned. Up to the end of 1946, 164 such employ- 
ment information bureaux had been opened. Furthej* to en- 
able the employment office.^ to establish and maintain direct 
contacts with employers as well as applicants for employment, 
mobile sections are attached lo all the subregional employment 
offices. These sections tour areas remote from the offices and 
effect registrations and placings on the spot. 

Conditions in India vary from province' to province, and 
certain modifications have had to be made to suit local cir- 
cumstances. In Madras, where the problem was of compara- 
tively great magnitude, it was necessary to have the employ- 
ment service functioning on a district basis, and district offices, 
have accordingly been set up in each district ^here an employ* 
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iiiont office has not been established. These district offices func- 
tion under the control of the omploymont office within whose 
area they are situated. 

The Resettlement and Employment Orjiainsation has been 
sanctioned for 5 yeai‘s. Before the end of this period, ho^vover, 
the position will be rc^ip^ved in consultation with the provin- 
cial Governments, ivith a view to a decision regarding the 
Irsinsfer of the regional sections of the Organisation to the 
provincial Governments concerned, and also to a geiicrai deci- 
sion on the future of the einplo 5 nncnt service as a whole. 

Burma 

The plan prepai-ed by the Government of Burma during the 
war for the estabJishment oT a Labour Department was im- 
plemented by the appointment of a Labour Director, whos^ 
duties include that of setting up a free public employment 
service. By March 1947, only one emjdoyment office, in 
Rangoon, had been opened, the extension of the serviec being 
liampered by the unsettled conditions in +lic districts and the 
slow revival of trade. Plans have been approved, however, for 
its extension to the districts in a modified form by means of 
labour offices, and for the training of administrative staff in 
employment office procedure in India and in the United 
Kingdom. 


Ceylon 

During the war, no restrictions were placed in Ceylon on 
the movement of labour, excent on that employed by the de- 
fence services, by the Port of Coiombo and in a few industrial 
units in Colombo under the Essential Services Maintenance of 
Production Order. A Services Standing Wages Board was set 
up by th(' Conmiancler-in-('hief lo deal with the conditions of 
employment of labour employed in service works, either direct- 
ly for the services or by civil Government departments on 
behalf of the services. The Commissioner of Labour was Chair- 
man of this Board, which, besides dealing with rates of wageg 
of labour engaged on service projects, co-ordinated the rates 
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of pay of labour employed by the services, civil Oovernmeut 
departments, and private employers of labour. The services 
experienced considerable difficulty in obtaining adequate labour 
at the rates of wages approved by the board, and numerous 
complaints were made by civilian firms and plantations thai 
contractors engaged by the services were crimping labour from 
them by otlering appreciably higher rates of pay. Individual 
services also resorted to unsystematic upgrading iji order to 
attract labour, and this tended to deflect labour from one 
service to another. 

Another wartime measure was the establisliiuent of non- 
military labour units for work during emergencies. They 
consisted of the Essential Services Labour Corps of about 5,000 
persons and the Agricultural C'ori)s of about 3,000 persons. 
While the latter is being continued, the former has been offici- 
ally disbanded but continues lo work as a private organisation 
on co-operative lines. 

Unemployment lias never been a serious problem in Ceylon, 
and in normal times there is very little of the kind that highly 
industrialised couiLtries experience. The basic problem is under- 
employment, as cultivators and agricultural workers have work 
only for limited periods of the year. The problem of unem- 
jdoyment, however, was acute during the last depression, when 
Colombo was seriously affected. At first, relief in casli was 
given, but in 1931 arrangements were made to ^irovide work 
near Colombo. From 1932 to 1936, the Colombo municipality 
provided relief works, aided by a Government subsidy, but 
from 1936 to 1942, the CentraJ Government shouldered the 
entire responsibility for unemployment relief works. The war 
in the Far East created an increased demand for labour, and 
all unemployment i*elief schemes closed down in September 1942. 

An employment office was established in Colombo in 1938 
and in the last four months of that year, 16,480 workers were- 
registered, 223 of whom were placed. In 1944, there were 
2,753 registrations and 1,875 workers were placed. In August 
1945, with the end of the war, a network of employment offices^ 
was established. The total number of registrations from 
September 1945 to 1 February 1947 was 63,805 and the num- 
ber placed was 21,613. 
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The Philippines 

After the liberation of Manila, the United States Army 
forces established district labour offices to recruit labourers for 
Army projects; by the end of the war, about 12f),000 workers 
were being employed on such projects in the Greater Manila 
area alone, while the estimate for the whole of the Philippines 
was some 207,000. 

The Department of Labor now maintains a Marine and Em- 
ployment Division, which registers ujj employed persons and 
places them where possible. Between 1 August 1945 and 31 
December 1945, 264 applications Avere registered and 198 per- 
sons Avere [)Iacod. The Dcpaj’tment has recommended the es- 
tablishment oF a co-ordinated national system of free public 
employment offices when funds become available, as an aid to 
the solution of the unemployniont problem and to speedier re- 
habilitation. The offices Avoiild collect information on the un- 
employment situation and thus assist the Government in the 
drafting and formulation of relief measures, but the system 
would serve primarily as a national clearing house to co-ordi- 
nate the flow of the demand for and supply of labour. 

* 

It AAull be seen from this brief review that the organisation of 
employment, which has been developed to meet emergency con- 
ditions, is still in its early stages in Asiatic countries- A 
detailed account of Avar time developments has been included in 
this review of set purpose, as in all likelihood the experience 
gained during the war will be utilised for post-war reconstruc- 
tion and economic development. 

If, as repeatedly stated, industrialisation is to be advanced 
in these countries, adequate arrangements would need to be 
made for the t)lacing of workers displaced from one employ- 
ment in another. In times of depression, when unemployment 
assumes abnormal proportions, special measures Avould of course 
be needed to assist the unemployed. But even in normal times, 
the employment situation is subject to fluctuation for a variety 
of reasons, such as changes iji the demand for certain types of 
goods, technological changes, the shift oF industry from one 
centre to another, or the rapid extension of a particular in- 
dustry. The difficulties in the adjustment of the supply of 
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labour to llie deiiuiiid can be eoiisiderabl}^ reduced by the ope- 
ration of fin effective cmployineiit organisation. Thi* is cun- 
sequeiitJy an imj)ortaiit fcatiu-c of modern iiidiistrial organisa- 
tioJi. 

The points Avliidi it has been found useful to take more parti- 
cularly into account are; general structure of the einployiiient 
service (adlninistrati^'e oj'gaiii.satioii, machinerj" for collaboration 
of the employment service with public and j)rivate organisations, 
specialisation of ('ni])loymcnt scTvice work and co-ordination and 
supervision by the employment serviee of private employment 
agencies) ; functions of the employment serviee (collection of 
information on the employment situation, recruitment and 
placing, eiicourageiumit of occupational and geogra[)hieal mobi- 
lity, co-operation with nuemjdoyment insurance and assistance 
adniinisti‘ations, and participation in social economic ])lanning) ; 
the extent to which and the manner in which the employm'ut 
service should be utilised; and ways and means of promoting 
relations between national employment services. 

Special PnoniiEMs of the Organisation of 
Labour Supply 

The Contract System 

As has been previously noted, there is an abundant supply of 
labour in Asiatic countries generally. At the time slavery was 
abolished, it Avas customary to lock upon the more densely popu!^ 
lated countries of Asia as a natural source of cheap labour to en-y 
able the great metropolitan States to develop iiCAvly acquired de- 
pendent territories, particularly in the tropics. Since the work- 
ers coiieerned liad not the means to travel to these areas at their 
own exixmse, there was no (jiiestion of a spontaneous movement 
of population. Indeed, the usual approach to tlip question was 
from the ])oint of vieAv of safeguarding the employer’s interest 
by ensuring that the worker Avoiild remain at his .iob, rather 
than from the point of vieAv of protecting the worker. The 
iirraiigements for recruitment and for transport frequently 
left much to be desired, and the worker was bound by contract 
to serve the employer for Avhom hq was recruited for a fairly 
(extensive period, which was often long enpugh to attenuate his 
connections with his place of origin to such an extent that his 
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Xu’ospeuts becifliiie uncertain in tlic event of bis repatriation at 
the end of the [)t!ri(ul. The ('onditions of employment were 
usnaJly hard — the rate of rejiinneralion was as a rule so low that 
ojdy the ablest and thriftiest of the recruits could save inough 
to enable them to settle in the new country— ami penal sanctions 
were attac'hed to eiu'taiu infriugenicjits of the (M)iitracts. 

Tn the past foi-tj- years, however, quest ioiiable methods of 
lar^fe-st'alp rei-niitment have been superseded, largely as a re- 
sult of public ()])inion, and as previously stated, administrative 
niacliinery {lesigned to pievenl aji excessive movement of labour 
from India to llnrma, (Vylon, and Malaj^a lias been gradually 
evfdved by consultations between these Governments. The in- 
dentui-e system of Indian labour recruitment on long-term * 011 - 
1 1 acts with provision for penal sanctions virtually came to an 
tnd ill the first decades of the present century. Such cmigra- 
lioii to Malaya ceased in IfllO, to Hoiitli Africa in 1011, to the 
A\>st Tndi«*s in 101(1-1917, to Fiji in 1921, and to Mauritiu'^ in 
1922, and no such system was in force at any time in the ease of 
emigration to Gey Ion. A worker-recruiter system took the 
jilace of the former large-scale methods, whereby a worker re 
turn jug t(' India for holiday" Avould bring back from his new 
country any of his ITiends and relatives who wished to aecom- 
j;nny him Finally, in the ease of Malaya, labourers were able 
to nominate imlividiial friends or relatives, who could then on 
ai)pIh;atioii at the ]iort of embarkation secure free passages. 

AVhile the initial flow of Indian labour to Alalaya 'during 
the early part of tlie niiieleenth century was spontaneous and 
uncontrolled and largely unprotected, it subsecpiently became 
necessary to supplement ibis supply of labour by means of 
professional recruiters. This phase was succeeded by assisted 
and protet'ted emigration, albeit assisted by professional re- 
cruiting for a number of years. During the decade 1920-1930, 
the pro])ortion of noii-recrnited labourers to the total Indian 
labour, influx rose from 12 to 38 per cent. Emigration was 
suspend((l during tin* ensuing period oF ecojiomic deprr!ss''iu, 
but wlieii it M"a.s re.siimed, the proportion of recruited workers 
entering IMalaya continued to fall, and the proportion of non- 
reernited workers to rise. In 1937, the year before emigration 
from India to IMalaya for the purpose of unskilled work 
ceased, 88 . per cent, of the adult Indian workers who entered 
Malaya were in the non-recriiited category. An important le- 
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pal provision affecting all immigrant labour in Malaya pre.s- 
cribed tliiit no one should be liable for the ainoLint of any ad- 
van('es or expenses incurred on his behalf prior to his arrival in 
1/ie ('ountry in eo»isideration of his engagements to work there. 
The employment of Cliinese and Javanese workers was regulat- 
ed under the same labour laws as applied to Indian workers. 
Special .sectiojis of these law’s I'elated to them, and a special 
department, staffed by Cdiinese-speaking oifieials, looked after 
the interests of the Clnuese wmrkers. The labour laws of Malaya 
came to be based on the ])rmeiT)le of labour, i.c., labour- 

er.‘: could no longer be compelled to work in payment of debts, 
they were at libeidy to leave their employment on giving notice 
and were not snbject to penal sanctions. The recruiting sys- 
tem for Chinese labour, which had been accompanied by varioua 
abuses, tvas terminated in 1914. It could not be replaced by 
arrangements such as those instituted between the Malayan 
Coverument and tiie Government of India for the proper pro- 
tection of migrant workers. All that could he done was to im- 
plement the various provisions in the special immigration sec- 
tions of the labour laws. 

Developments in Ceylon W’crc; somewhat similar, although the 
system of recruiting by recruiter-workers, or former workers 
made, or turned into, recruiting agents, was retained. One re- 
form in Ceylon is of particular interest. An institution known 
as the "tuudu” system arose in the first instance from debts for 
travelling expenses owed by tbe workers. The debts were sub- 
sequently increased by further loans or by credit purchases, 
until in many cases the sums involved were more than the men 
could ordinarily be expected to be able to repay. These sums 
wei-e therefore debited against the workers and in the case of 
transfer, the ne^v employer paid the amount to the old, and 
obtained a corresponding right to the workers’ services. This 
system — 

. . .wiis, in fnet, a thoroughly objectionable form of peonage the 
vicious features of which were partially obscured by the moderation 
with which it was applied. The fact that the system was as imiirae- 
licablc financiall}' as it was obnoxious morally was gradually recognised. 
On 8 July lO'il, the General Committee of the Planters’ Association 
considered the question and, to their credit, passed a resoluiicn in 
favour of the complete abolition of the tundu system; the necessary 
legal action followeil and the system was abolished by Ordinance No. 43 
nf 1921, which came into operation on 17 Deisember of that vear. By 
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its terms debts amounting to some £4,000,000 sterling were cancelled 
without compensation, and any attempt to revive the institution of 
the tundu was penalised. The iar-reacliing eilects of this most im- 
portant measure must have been of great value in improving relations 
between employer and labonreL j il i>. a curious fact that this notable 
reform now ai)pears to be largely lorgotten or ignored in Ceylon. ^ 

Recruitment hy licensed “kanganis” or co-workers led in the 
past in (>eylou to a systen.. Avliei-cby the ijaymcnl. of recruiting 
expenses and other dues restricted the freedom of luovemeiiL 
of labourers from estate to estate. Tliis was further aggra- 
vated by the continuance of penal sanctions. The abolition 
of penal saiietioiis and the prohibition of the tundu system led 
xo freedom of contract betweeji employer and woj’ker. The 
kangiiiii >ysteui, however, eoiitinueb to have its iiidueuce over 
the worker, and though there has been a considerable movement 
m rec'cnt 3 ^cars from that sj'stem to the estate gang system, it 
cannot be said that the kangatii has ceased to play jui import- 
ant part ill the life of the estate worker. Proposals have been 
put forward for abolishing th' system by legislative action, but 
little headway has been made in this direction ^ it is diiticipatcd 
that the system will die out as the labourers become more arti- 
culate and conscious of theii rights. 

Ill Indonesia, the Government’s policy of relieving over- 
population in Java by promoting settlement in the Outer Pro- 
vinces to some extent favoured the eontiiiuatiuii of recruiting 
and of contract labour. Nevertheless, the general evolution 
was not dissimilar. Penal sanctions in Java and Madura were 
abolished as early as 1879 and, owing to the abundance of labour, 
recruiting was seldom necessary, hi the case of the engage- 
ment of Javanese workers for the Outer Provinces, profession- 
al recruiting was the normal procedure until 1911. The pro- 
cess then began of replacing such recruiting by engagement 
through worker-recruiters organised by employers’ associations, 
with the ultimate result that professional recruiting was abo- 
lished in 19 JO. The engagement of Chinese workers for the 
tobacco plantations liad also passed out of the hands of tJm 
professional recruiters by that year. In 1936 new legislation 
consolidated and extended these reforms. The new measure 

*U. K. CoTjONIAl OrncE : Labour Conditions in Ceylon, Mauritius aaid 
Malaya, Eeport by Major G. St. J. Orde Brownie, Labour Adviser to the 
Secretary of State for ttio Colonies (London, II. M. Stationery OfRce, 
1943), p. IG. 
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j'lim'ided that the prospoclive Avorkors should be interviewed 
<it the port ol* enil)arkatiun by ji])i)ropriate public official. If 
the AA’oi*k(‘r rel'iised to sign his contract, the i-ecruitiiig organisa- 
tion or tJjc employer Avas liable for ])aymeiit ot his reLiini jour- 
ney homo. The ])j‘Oiiibil ion ol professional recruiting Avas 
-confirtned and the ageneie.s established by employers’ associa- 
tions could iiroceed Avitli their operations only on condition 
that they were approv(‘d by tlie Department of Justieo. 

In tlie Outer l^rovinees. a 19.11 Ordinance, amended in 19^6, 
required employers lo engage a gradually increasing propor- 
tion of free workers. The Avorld depression, which had the 
effect of creating a labour si'r])lus, hastened this development, 
while an amendment to the cnsloms legislation of the United 
l>tates, AA’hich aa’OuIcI liave closed the American market to the 
tobacco com|)anjes ojiiploying labour under contracts Avith penal 
sanctions atl ached to tliem, resulted in the immediate abolition 
■of penal sanctions iu respect of GO, 000 workers. At the end of 
1929, 76.2 pel' cent, of the workers in medium -sized and large 
undertakings in the Oilier Provinces Avere employed under 
►contracts with provision for penal sanctions, but the proportion 
declined to 20.5 per cent, in 1932, and by 1939 the number of 
workers subject to penal sanctions was 6,531 as compared with 
327,405 free Avorkers. In 1941 the penal sanctions AA^ere abolished 
altogether. 

Tt should, how^ever, be noted that protective labour legisla- 
tion in Indonesia Avas mainly concerned with the enforcement 
of the terms of Ihe labour contracts, so that ‘‘free” workers 
with no formal contracts were siot so Avell protected Tn nor- 
mal times the emploA^er had a liold not only over individual' 
W'orkers, but oA^er Avhole groups, tb rough the advances he could 
make to them at his discretion, since such advances Avoro not 
regnlaterP ; in times of depression AAMges could readily be 
reduced or the AVorkers discharged. 

Recruiting operations for the supply of labour to large under-' 
takings ill Tndo-Cliina, Avere not started until after the PMrSt' 
World War. Although such operations have remained In the 
hands of professional agents, they haA^c been increasingly 
brought under Government co7itrol. The first comprehensive 
attempt to provide for the supervision of recruiting and em- 

’See Chapter under The Remuneration of Lahour fot a ref^T-* 
■eiico to the measures takeu in 1943 to overcome some of those abuses. 
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ploymeiit of labour under loii"-term eontract was made in 1927. 
lu the rolloANiii*^ years .steps wei’t taken to improve the regula- 
tion of rceruithig operaliou^, and in 19:{0 the lieensing and 
supervision oL' roeriiitcrs was dealt with in great detail in a new 
Order. This eoutraet labour was recruited from tbe densely 
j)opulated areas of ToJikin and northern Annam for \Vork on 
plantations iji Cochin-Chiiui and Cambodia or in the mining 
industrj". An Immigration Office was accordingly set up in 
the iiortJi, first at Hanoi and later at Uaiphong, to be respons- 
ible for the administrative supervision of the recruiting opera- 
tions and for the protection of the recruited workers and super- 
vision of their health. Some at'eoiint of this system will be found 
in the report on item III of the agenda {Protjramme nf Aclion 
for the Knfoyixiiienl of i^ucial Sinndurds Embodied in Conven- 
iions and Rceonunendations Ao/ Ycl Ratified ov Accepted)- 
This emigration movement from north to .south has at presi-ut 
come to au end, but its voJiiuie in the inter-war period may be 
indicated by the figures of recruited agricultural workers dis- 
embarked at KSaigoii: during the three years 1919 to 1922, the 
total was by 1928, the asmual total had risen to 12,977. 

As explained in Report III, the employment of contract 
labour subject to penal sanctions is steadily deelinnig, wJiile 
the employment of free workers in accordance with priiiciph-S 
laid down in Book I of the French Labour and Social Welfai'e 
Code is becoming more and more general. Under this Code, 
the hiring of services is goversied by common law; the contract 
may be made either in writing or orally; it is not registered; 
its duration is not fixed specifically, but it may be terminated 
at any time b}* either party on the giving of due notice; and 
if the period of iiotifie is not resi^eeted, an action for damages 
may be brought by the aggrieved party before a civil, court. 
This system was introdiic'^d in Indo-China by a Decree of 
30 December 1936. This Decree and its subsequent amend- 
ments were designed to protect the Asiatic workers in accord- 
ance with Ihe principles of the Code by defining their condition'^ 
of employment. These regulations are enforced simultaneously 
with those applicable to contract labour, except that they do 
not cover agricultural undertakings. Consequently, when the 
system of the employment of free labour was extended also to 
the rubber plantations and other agricultural undertakings iu 
the south of the country, an Order was issued in Cochin- 
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China in 1942 for the protection of the health and safety of 
the workers in apjricultnral undertakings employing not less 
than 10 Particular attention is paid in this Order 

to conditions of recruitment and repatriation and the prori- 
sion of adequate housing and other living conditions; to .some 
extent the protective provisions in force for contract labour 
have served as a guide in this respect. 

A transition of the same kind has also taken place in the other 
French territories in the Pacific where Annamito labonr used 
to be imported under Hie t-nutract system. Labour so em- 
ployed ill the mining undertakings in Now (Caledonia (about 
12,000 Avorkevs) and in the plantations of ibe Ncav Hebrides 
(about 2,500 AAwkers) Avas brought and jdaced under the 
regulations applieable to free residents in 1945 by Orders issued 
that year. 

The transition from the contract system to A^olimtary em- 
ployment in the ease of the Filipino Avorkers employed in Hawaii 
w^as comparatively rapid. These workers were largely used 
by the HaAvaiian plantations from 1907. By 19.‘10 there Avere 
G3,052 Filipinos in the territory, of Avhom 10,380 were local- 
born. The migration Avas stopped in 1934. Tn 1939 the Fili- 
pinos in HaAvaii numbered 52,430, of Avhom, however, aboat 
oO per cent. Avere local-bom. Txecruiting was governed by a 
Philippine Act of 1915 under whicJi the llaAvaiian Sugar 
Planters^ Association olitaincd Avorkers for employment by their 
members for a period of tlij-ec years, at the end of Avhich the 
migrants were entitled to repatriation. The system came to 
an end in the early Thirties, hut it is noteworthy Thai; in 1925 
the Director of rmbor of the Phdixipines commended it as .satis- 
factory and providing practical freedom to tlio worker to 
continue in or IcaA'^e employment; 

The labour supply on the planttd ion.s is pas.-^ing through a rapid 
transition, from uneducated imported alien labour to native-born 
citizen laboui- (children and grandchildren of the original immigrants) 
taught in American schools. Cilizrn labour, which formed only 12 
per cent, of the total on the plantations in 1930, already const) tutrs 
45 per cent. (July 1939), Since citizens now comprise four filths of 
the total population of the Islands, the percentage of citizen labourers 
on the plantations may be expected to oontiiuie to rLse rapidly . a 

labour Conditions in Hawaii^', in Movthly Labor Ecview (Washinff- 
ton), Deo. 1940-Jan. 1941. ® 
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As this brief survey has shown, marked progress has been 
made in the past two decades in the conditions of engagement 
for employment, particularly on plantations and in mines, of 
migrant as well as indigenous workers in Asiatic countries. 
The lines of further progress in this direction would seem to 
iionsist ill the improvement of the administrative machinery 
lor the regulation of the flow of migration from one territory 
to another, whicli experience has shown to he well-suited for 
the purpose; in the establishment of similar machinery for 
areas for whieli it has not yor oeeii brought into existiMiee; 
and in the eJiforcemeut of the regulations adopted by lug 
I nternational Labour Coril'eroiiee eoiif;erniiig this question. 
The wartime eliangcs in som(» nf the territories concerned have 
been far-reaching, and the question may have, to be reviewed 
in the light of the conditions at tlie present time. An indica- 
tion of the extent to which these regidations have been put into 
force is given in Report III, and during the discussions on that 
Report the Conference will liave an opportunity to express its 
views. 


The ^\Jobbir^^ Sifsiem 

Rural workers who are dispossessed of their land by debt 
oj‘ who desire to acquire a small surplus with which to improve 
their condition and are ready to migrate to distant places of 
employment usually attach Ihemsclves to a returned native 
of the district with experience of such places. He aels as a 
recruiting agent, makes arrangements for the transport, il-. 
frequently willing to accommodate himself to any demands 
for the payment of advances, and, even after the recruits have 
been admitted into employment, fulfils tbe part of the inter- 
mediary between them and the employer for the accomplish - 
ment of tasks set, for supervision, the distribution of wages, the 
provision of welfare facilities and various other matters. As 
often as not, the employer and the employees have widely dilTei’- 
ent social and even geographical backgrounds and the arrange- 
ment has not been Avithout its advantages. But it is also open 
to abuse, as has been ami-ly demonstrated. It is perhaps no 
exaggeration to say that on the whole the consensus of opinion 
at the present time is in favour of promoting rlir(‘ot relations 
lietween the workers and the employer. 
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The situcitioii in China in this respect in 1933 has b-een des- 
cribed as follows by a Chiucse writer: 

It has licen estiuiiiled that of tho .i;U00,l)O0 miuini*’ populatioa in 
China no less than 80 per eent. aie alVected by the labour contract 
system. Tliis coiisitats of a cuaU)iiiaL’y airaugeiuoiit whereby the mine 
owner dclei^ates the hiring of laboui to some middlemen, generally 
called the '‘ponton/^ who are usually foremen and supervisors in the 
mine so that they may constantly watrh over the labour they hire, and 
thus relieve the mine owner troni any (hi eel lehitionship with the workers 
. . . The contractor usually deducts 10 per cent, and sometimes 20 per 
cent, of the miners’ wages as hu. coimnirssion, and in cases where the 
operation and management of the mine is entirely entrusted to the con- 
tractor, his commission runs up as high as 60 jier cent, of the compen- 
sation for the W'^ork agreed upon . . . 

The contractor also retains from 30 to 50 per cent, of the miners' 
^vages to cover their food. In the overwhelming majority of cases the 
miners are in debt to the contractor foi- money advanced for a variety 
of uses, so that when pjiy day .mtivos i)il miners see but little of their 
earnings . . . Although attempts are being made to abolish this system, 
contract labour still (in 1933) constitutes the major part of the work- 
ing force of those mines. . . 

Organised into powerful gangs, the labour contractors and their 
subordinate.s usually retain 60 to 80 per cent, of AA'^hat the stcam.ship 
companies i)ay for the loading or unloading of cargo. When one 
bears in mind that in Shanghai alone, no le^s than 70,000 to 80,000 
wharf coolie.s are under the domination of labour contractors and 
gang lenders, one may easily realise what an immense sum of money 
the wharf coolies have boon losing year in and 3 ^ear out.i^ 

The responsibility for the eugagcmeiit of workers for most of 
the pereujiial factojios in India is apparentlj?^ still left largely 
to intermediaries, (^s])eeially jobbers. Plefore the Second World 
War, owing to the increasing pressure of population, recruit- 
ment tltrough jobl)ers also sjn'eaii to the seasonal factories 
jh vaiwing degrees. Ae(?ording to Profe.ssor R. Mnkerjee: “In 
some of the best organised industries in the country, such as 
the cotton and jute faetori^'.s, engineering and metal works, 
contractors engage and ]*ecruit ivorkers to an extent unknown 
ill any other country, although the management can easily 
secure labour at the factory gates in industrial centres. " 

“The jobber’", observed the Royal Commission on Labour, in 
ils report published in 1931, “known in different parts of India 
by different names, sneh as ‘sardar’, ‘iimkadam’ or ‘maistri^, 

/ ^^uan-hua : Facing Issues in China (Shanghai, China Insthnile 

nf Pacific Relations, 1933), pp. 21-23. 
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is almost ubiquitous in ti.o luriian factory system and usually 
combines in one person a foimidablc series of functions.’' A 
ineeliiinie, or a fitter or an overseer, may also be the de facto 
recruiter and exorcist; in a number of factories the powers oL’ 
punishment, dismissal and the granting of leave to the 
workers. 1 The system of recruitment through the jobber is, 
in fact, responsible for the evils of bribery, corruption, and 
favouritism. The jobbers exercise considerable powers over 
the engagement, dismissal, and promotion of operatives in jut& 
mills, which are largely managed by Europeans who do not 
Imow the language of the workers and are not gene>*ally fami- 
liar with their economic and social background. - 

This system has no doubt contributed to the high labour 
turnover in India. In a large number of factories, as remarked 
by the Royal Commission on Labour, “the fresh employees 
engaged each month are at least 5 per cent, of the establish- 
ment, so that, in a period of less than two years, the fresh 
engagements exceed in numboi' the total labour force”. 

The difficulties of securing an adequate labour supply for 
the plantations and mines are accentuated by the long distances 
separating the recruiting areas and the places of employment 
and the unhealthy conditions of life or of work (damp climate 
in plantations and unsatisfactory conditions of underground 
work in mines), but they have led to a more effective organisa- 
tion of recruitment than in the case of factories. 

The methods of obtaining workers for plantations vary ac- 
cording to their proximity to the sources of labour supply, but 
the employment of intermediaries is widely prevalent. In 
south India, where labour is drawn from the vicinity of 
the plantations, recruiting is carried out by kangauis and 
maistris who receive loans from the planters free of interest, 

^ The Textile Labour Association of Ahmedabatl observed in its reply to 
the Questionnaire of the Textile Lalmur Inquiry Comuiittoc (1938); — 

" T'iider the present system the power of recruitment, dismisaal anl 
promotion has been left in practice entirely in the hands of head jobbers 
and mukadanis whose calibre, status, education and competency for such 
a responsible task cannot be considered adequate for the purpose.” 

“It mi)Tht be mentioned that in Japan the evil of bviherv and corruption 
of the jobber, the " oya bun who used to deduct 10 to It per cent, 
of the wages of Avorkers under him, particularly in the textile industry, 
was successfully checked by the establishment of employment offices. Tn 
1930-31, for instance, one million general workers and 5 million casnal 
labourers applied for vacancies at these offices. Cf. I.L.O.; Industrial 
Labour in Japan (Studies and Eeports, Series A. No. 37. Geneva, 1933). 
pp. 296-300. 
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^itli the aid of which they make advances to prospective re- 
cruits and pay the expenses of the transport of the workers 
^nd their families to the plantations. Although the tea gar- 
*dens in Bengal recruit their workers through “sardars’' ( 0 / 
dieadmen), the recruiting operations are apparently still vir 
tually unregulated. On the other hand, recruitment for ttu 
lea gardens in Assam, for which at one time recourse was hac' 
to the indenture system, is noAV strictly regulated. In 191C 
the indenture system was abolished and the Assam Laboui 
Board was set up for the regiilalion of sardari recruitment, 01 
reeruitment by old-established workers in the villages of then 
caigin. With the passage of the Tea Districts Emigrani 
Xiabour Act in 1932 the Board was replaced by the Controllei 
Emigrant Labour, the free movement of labour to the plan- 
.tatioiis was facilitated, the recruiting and forwarding opera- 
iious were brought under the control of the provincial Gov- 
crument in the recruiting areas, and the migrant workers aiuj 
their families were accorded the right of repatriation at tht 
(exi>gnse of the employer at the end of three years of service on 
cJic plantations. With a view to ensuring a sufficient supply 
labour, the employers have always encouraged the settle- 
lueiit in Assam of workers who desired it, 

■Tihe majority of the mine workers belong to the aboriginal 
peoples. Most collieries carry out recruitment through con 
tractors. In some cases the activities of the contractors ar( 
coiiifined to recruitment, but in others they continue to b- 
intermediaries between the management and the recruits even 
after the recruits have been admitted into employment. Some- 
timies, however, recruitment is done through sardars, or agent.- 
of ihe mine management. In all such cases the procedure h 
much the same : the recruiter visits the villages in which ht 
lias connections, makes advances, pays the railway fare.s and 
hnnge the workers to the collieries. The most important ageni 
in the coalfields is, however, the raising contractor, who botl 
recruits the miners and employs them, undertaking on behali 
of the mine management the whole process of mining and load 
ing the coal. Shortly before the war, the Indian Mining 
Aasoeiation estimated that about 70 per cent, of the coal out 
put in the Jharia coalfield and about 40 per cent, in the Rani 
ganj coalfield was mined by raising contractors and the res1 
fmder the direct method cf recruitment; in the Central Pro 
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Vinces about 90 per cent, ol- more and in Hyderabad the whole 
of the output of coal was raised by contractors. According to 
the report on a Government enquiry into the conditions of 
labour in the coal mining industry carried out at the end of 
1945, nearly half the labour in Jharia, Raniganj, Giridih and 
Bokaro mines covered by the enquiry was employed and paid 
indirectly. The proportion Cor the Government railway col- 
lieries (Giridih and Bokaro) was as high as 83 per cent. 

Jobbers such as those described above are also employed in 
various other parts of soulheast Asia. Before World War II, 
it was common for Indian workers to be e^fgaged by maistris 
for employment in Burma in docks, rice mills, sawmills, and 
mines. The system de(iliLied during the war, but the possibility 
of its recrudescence if any shortage of labour arises cannot be 
excluded. Many employers, supported by public opinion, have 
decided to recruit Indian labour only when Burmans are not 
available. They have also decided that, should recruitment 
of Indian labour become necessary, they will make themselves 
directly responsible for its transport to Burma and subsequent 
repatriation, and they will eojicern themselves more closely 
with the worker’s welfare, paying their wages directly and not 
through the maistri. 

In Ceylon, information recently obtained by the Commission 
on Social Services as to the extent to which large firms in 
Colombo used contract labour, showed that the total number 
of persons employed under contractors was 3,611, of whom 
1,312 were skilled workers, 116 semi-skilled, and 2,183 unskilled. 
The total number supplied by contractors to other firms was 
6,422, of whom 1,663 were skilled, 400 semi-skilled, and 4,359 
unskilled. The contract system was widely resorted to during 
the war. Since then, however, most of the loading and ship- 
ping companies have taken steps to promote the decasualisation 
of labour and they prefer direct employment. 

In Indo-China, the jobber, known as the “cai'*, may simply 
be a recruiting agent or he may assume in addition the func- 
tions of a foreman and become in effect responsible for the dis- 
cipline of the workers under his orders. In other cases, he is 
appointed by the manager of the undertaking and entrusted 
with responsibility for the engagement of labour, the organisa- 
tion of work, and the payment oE w^ages. It was for the pur- 
pose of putting an end to this system that it was decided in 
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1937 to 0x1 end the network of public employment ofTices in order 
that they mi^ht be used for tlie placijig of Indo-Cliinese 
workers. ^ 

In ^Ifilaya, Chinese labour ior the estates is usually engaged 
through contractors to AAdioni the managers hand over the wages 
for the men. The coiitraetors charge a commission on the 
wages as a consideration for services rendered in eouiiectiou 
with recruitment, or make deductions Cor credit extended to 
the men by stores or shops run by them. These contractors'* 
canteens, being the only sales depots of the kind on the pre- 
mises, are virtually a monopoly. It would thus seem that, in 
areas to which Asiatic workers migrate, the jobber system 
develops sooner or later as a feature of the employment orga- 
nisation. 

It is not easy to suggest a simple or ready remedy to the 
persistent evil of the engagement and employment of workers 
through jobbers or contractors or intermediaries of one kind or 
another, for the obvious reasoji that the elimination of such 
agents can only be brought about by economic development, 
and an increase in the volume of employment and the demand 
for labour. The worker may thus be enabled to enhance his 
standard of living and improve his capacity to protect his own 
interests; the employer on his side will not then feel that the- 
worker cannot be counted upon to fulfil the responsibilities en- 
trusted to him, but needs to be carefully watched at every step. 
Side by side with economic development, it will, however, be 
necessary to take steps designed to promote industrial relations 
generally. A rapid extension of the employment service orga- 
nisation might also be aimed at, and as soon as the employment 
services \\hich are at present being established in some of the 
Asiatic countries have gained some experience, it might be worth 
while to study the question of specialisation in various branches 
of economic activity and to have periodic meetings of repre- 
sentatives of these services for that purpose. The particular 
needs of each branch of employment will have to be carefully 
surveyed and suitable machinery to satisfv these needs set up, 
if the intermediaries, who at present perform these functions,, 
are to be eliminated. 

* The number of plaecmentb made by the employriiimt olTiees is still very 
small showing lliat a large number of ■workers continue to be engaged' 
pj other means ; the total number for the Saigon office in 194G was 1,800*. 
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Vocational and Technical Training 

It has not been possible to collect the necessary information 
to enable a comprehensive survey to be made of the existing 
facilities for technical and vocational training in Asiatic coun- 
tries. The importance of the subject cannot, however, be ex- 
aggerated, particularly in view of the far-reaching nature of 
the economic development projects adopted in these countries 
as part of their reconstruction planning. It is hoped that it 
will be possible to procure the data in time for the proposed 
Conference in China in 1948, if the present Conference recom- 
mends that this question should be placed on the agenda o£ 
that Conference, and if the recommendation is approved by 
the Governing Body of the [nter national Labour Office. 

It ma 3 ', however, be remarked here at the outset that, al- 
though for the sake of convenience vocational and technical 
training is dealt with under industrial employment, it is not 
assumed that such training is necessary or useful for the pur- 
poses of industry" alone. In Asiatic countries, agricultural 
development, the urgency and importance of which is undeni- 
able, can be jiroeeeded with only to the extent to which staff.? 
trained in improved methods in the various branches of cul- 
tivation, forestry and fislierie^i are made available in sufficient 
numbers to be able? to bring influence to bear in the vast 
stretches of rural areas that are at present more or less com- 
pletely isolated from the outer world and are immersed in their 
secular traditions. Public works cojistruction of all kinds — 
the development of communications, irrigation works, and elec- 
tric power development — and the reorganisation of cottage and 
small-scale industries, moreover, call for a very large supply of 
trained workers. 

It is no less necessary to call attention here to the trend of 
opinion in Asiatic countries which considers that the existing 
system of public instruction has tended to overemphasise lite- 
rary education and has failed to adapt the outlook of the pupils 
in primary and secondary schools as well as in higher centres 
of learning to tlie urgent tasks of economic development in 
their own immediate environment. Such views, which were 
widely current during the inter-Avar period, have gained added 
weight as a result of the Second World War, in the course of 
which the inadequacy of the existing supplies of trained workers 
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for the demands made upon them by the war was amply 
demonstrated. 

Reference has been made above to the steps taken, mainly 
in China and India, for the regulation of the employment of 
skilled workers during the Second World War with a view 
to their utilisation to the maximum advantage in the war effort. 
Numerous measures were also taken to increase the supply 
of these Avorkers, and a brief survey of such measures would 
seem to be a fitting prelude to the further study of the sub- 
ject. 


China 


Wartime Measures. 

Before the war there was little opportunity in China for 
technical education for workers in machine shops and factories, 
although such experiments as those of the Industrial and 
Economic Division of the SJianghai Municipal Council (In- 
ternational Settlement), which began a series of short-term 
classes in 1937, may be mentioned. But when during the war 
a number of industries were removed from the coastal area» 
to the interior, the difficulties of transferring a sufficiently 
large supi)ly of skilled workers to man them led to an attempt 
to train locally recruited Avorkers. The time required for, and 
the cost of, training a fresh recruit from the rural areas for 
industrial employment varied according to the nature of the 
work. The minimum period necessary for training for the 
machine tool industry was one year and the cost, which was 
200 dollars in 1938, rose to 350 dollars in 1939, 800 dollars in 
1940, and 3,000 dollars in 1941. In the textile industry the 
period of training Avas duly three months and the cost was 50 
dollars in 1938, 100 dollars in 1939, 200 dollars in 1940, and 
900 dollars in 1941. In the case of such industries as the tex- 
tile the training Avas usually gWen in factories by the owners 
at their oavu expense; but Government assistance was provided 
for the training of workers for more skilled work, as in the 
heavy industries, which took a much longer time. 

In July 1940 a training scheme was drawn up by a special 
Bureau set up by the National Defence Industries Commission, 
at an estimated cost of 13,200,000 dollars. Under this scheme, 
which was put into operation in 1941, the trainees, selected 
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from amonj^ young persons who w'ere over 16 and under 20 
years of age and had completed a course of studies at a primary 
school, were divided into three categories: those to be employed 
as specialised technicians, those to be employed as skilled 
workers, and those to be emplo 3 ’e(l as ordinary trained workers- 
For the first category the period oC training was 5 3"cars (in- 
cluding 2 3 »ears of practical work in munitions factories), for 
the second it was 3 years fiiieludijig a year of practical work 
in Government factories and university research laboratories), 
and for the third it was limited to one year of practical work 
in private undertakings. 

In addition to technical training, the trainees were given 
courses on the principles of the Kuomingtang Party and mill- 
tary training. During the period of training, board and lodgin-^ 
and working apparel were furnished free of cost and an allow- 
ance Avas also made for pocket money. When the training w^as- 
completed the trainees were given suitable employment and 
the conditions of employment were specified. They had to* agree 
to work under those conditions for a period of 3 j^’ears, and 
penalties were provided for leaving work before the end of this 
period, including a liability to refund the entire cost of the 
training. In iMareh 1941 steps were taken to enable workers 
who had reached military age to continue in training for skillcil 
occupations. According 1o the Statistics D^artment of the 
Miiiistr^^ of Economic Affairs, S,014 persons were trained by 
the cud of 1945 b^ the Bureau for the Training of Skilled 
Labourers, which had been set up by the National Defence 
Industries Commission. General vocational training was pro- 
vided by Ihc vocational .schools established by the JMinistry of 
Education in various place.s. The vocational schools totalled 
in 1943 and the students atleiiding them, 67,929, including 
22,817 from technical schools. It should be added that in 
the course of the w^orkiiig of the scheme described above, some 
attention was given to the reorganisation of apprenticesliip* 
training, as it was found that the trainees were for the most 
part illiterate, with their working habits already formed in* 
previous occupations such as farming, and hardly capable of the 
necessary readjustment to industrial occupations. 

In addition to the establishment of special training facilities 
in the country, the Chinese National Government also made ar- 
rangements for the training abroad, and more particularly in 
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tlie Unitoil States, of Chinese professional and technical work- 
ers in engineering, agriculture, sanitation, education and other 
matters, with a view to ensuring an adequate supply of admi- 
nistrative personnel for the intensification of the war effort and 
the carrying out of plans for post-war reconstruction. Thus, 
.«ome 35 Chinese technical workers, many of them graduates of 
.engineering schools in China with several years’ practical 
.experience of engineering and other basic industries, were trained 
lin the United States, having been sent there for the purpose 
Iby the National Resources Commission of the Chinese Ministry 
of Economic Affairs at the expense of the Commission. They 
had bf^ii in the United Stales since 1942 and were trained 
in American power generation, transmission and distribution 
plants, chemical, iron and steel, and machine tool works, oil 
produciii j’ or refining, and otlier plants. A large number of 
private industrial concerns and several official agencies, incliul- 
iiig the Tennessee Valley Authority, provided the necessary 
facilities. The National Resources Commission, which planned 
to send to the United States some 150 additional technical 
workers for such training, made the necessary arrangements, 
with the assistance of various official American agencies, such 
as the Engineering Division of the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration. In addition, 20 (Tiinese with several years’ mana- 
gerial experience i|i basic «'incl heavy industries arrived in tho 
United States in order to familiarise themselves with American 
conditions, and they were to be followed shortly bj'^ 20 others. 
For (raining in railway administration the Foreign Economic 
Adin'nistration sanctioned the lueessary expenditure on behalf 
of 110 Chinese technical Avorkers Avho had participated in the 
war effort (40 in civil, and 40 in mechanical, engineering, 20 in 
traffic operation, and 10 in electric signalling and communi- 
cation). The selection of the trainees Avas made in China. 
Their traA-elling expenses and subsistence alloAvance in the 
United States Avere borne mainly by the Foreign Economic 
Administration, but some contribution Avas also made by the 
Chinese authorities and the railAvay authorities concerned. 
TAvelve of the principal American raihvays agreed to proAude 
training facilities, and the training in the United States Avas 
snperAdsed by a Sino-American committee consisting of three 
nominees of the Chinese authorities, three of the Association of 
American Railroads, and one of the American Office of Defence 
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Transport. The United States Congress appropriations for 
1945 included a sum of $4.8 million to the Foreign Economic 
Administration for the training of Chinese professional and 
technical workers in the United States. It was proposed to 
train some 1,200 such persons (including 300 medical officers 
and 200 communications experts), and it was estimated that 
the training, including travelling expenses, would cost $4,000 
X)er head. 

Steps were also taken to assist Chinese students who were 
in the United States at tlie time of the attack on Pearl 
Harbour, jiumbering about 2,000 graduates and undergraduates. 
The China Institute, Jnc., which had been engaged in assisting 
■Chinese stxideiits in the United Slates since the First World 
War, liad been of considerable help in enabling them to conti- 
nue tbeir studies. I'lic United States share of the Boxer 
Indemnity Funds, which has been an important source of sup- 
port for Chinese students for many years, was particularly 
useful in the emergency. Ilelii was also forthcoming from other 
SCI ! CIS. In two years 124 scJiolarships at $75 a montli were 
secured from the United Stales Department of State and 133 
additional scholarships from the Committee on Wartime Plan- 
ning for Students, a body which was set up on the initiative 
of the Chinese Government. In addition, facilities were se- 
cured for training Cliine.sii students in different American in- 
dustrial and other undertakings. In some cases the students 
were engaged as regular emploj^ces, while in other cases they 
were given facilities for comprehensive training and were moved 
from one department to another. The aggregate annual in- 
come of these student trainees, who were now self-supporting, 
was nearly $1.25 millioii,^ and the average monthly income 
$218 per head. In May 1944 there were 474 such trainees 
The Institute was also engaged in the preparation of a census 
of technically trained American nieii of Chinese ancestry. • 

Finally, it may be noted that the General Engineering Divi- 
sion of the United States Foreign Economic Administration 
drew np a plan providing for the training of Chinese and other 
foreign students in the United States for the food, engineering, 
textile, transportation, hydraulic powder, fuel, chemical, mining, 
steel and other industries in courses of 17 months’ duration. 
Fourteen American universities agreed to adapt their courses 
to the requirements of such training. 
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Tr'ost-War Arrangements. 

An organisation has been set up under the Ministry of Econo- 
mic Affairs to undertake the technical training of skilled work- 
ers. All well-et^uipped factories and mines employing 100 or 
more workers are required to carry out a training programme^ 
taking on not less than 5 apprentices each. The programme for 
1947 iirovides for the training of 10,000 workers, including 
7,000 iu the mechanical engineering industry, 1,000 each in the 
manufacture of electrical appliances and the chemical industry, 
and 500 each in the mining and metallurgical industries. In 
order that the general public might realise more fully the im 
portance of technical training, a travelling exhibition has been 
organised to tour the principal industrial and mining districts. 
Public lectures are also given. A series of technical books has 
recently been published to meet the needs of apprentiees, in 
view of the shortage of suitable books and pamphlets of this 
kind. Lastly it may be noted that the good results obtained 
in various countries from psycho technical tests for trainees havq 
led to an investigation of the means of introducing similar 
methods in China. 

As regards the training of workers in the United States, when 
lend-lease funds were suspended in August 1945, the Chinese 
Government assumed the responsibility for the trainees who 
had arrived hi lhal country, h’he total number of trainees in 
November J94.3 was 457.^ 

The Ministry of Education decided to hold an exaininalioii 
for the selection of trainees to be sent abroad early in 1946; 
the cxaminatiou was open to Government scholarship holders 
as well as others. The number of Government scholarship 
holders to be sent abroad was increased to 1,000 and the coun- 
tries to w'hich the trainees would be sent vrere no longer res- 
tricted to the United States and the United Kingdom. The 
Ministry also decided to recall trainees who had completed their 
training abroad to aid in the rehabilitation of China. 

During the war, the Government had established a National 
Commission on Kclief and Rehabilitation for the purpose of co- 

' They weru diatributed as follows among the various branches of in- 
industry: elertric power, 65; mining, 37; metaUurgy, 54; petroleum, 22; 
machinery, G5; electrital manufacture, 44; chemical industry, 65; food 
industries, 6; induslrlal management, 50; hydraulic engineering, 18;. 
sanitary engineering, 4; radio manufacture, 8; scientific instrument 
making, 10; printing, 6; and cinema photography, 3. 
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ordinating the activities of the various Ministries concerning 
reconstruction immediately after the war, in association with 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
Forty-one Chinese professional technical workers were sent to 
be trained immediately in the United States for the necessary 
preparatory work, with the assistance of funds provided by 
UNRRA, and siibsequentU' 109 more. Courses were provided 
for them in such subjects as the structure and functions of 
various international organisations, health organisation (ex)i- 
demic prevention, hosyiital administration, sanitary engineering, 
maternity care, nursing and nutrition), agriculture (soil pre- 
servation, application of fertilisers, agricultural economics, horti- 
culture and animal husbandly), engineering (river flow re- 
gulation, flood control, irrigaiion and hydraulic engineering) y. 
and social welfare work (administration of labour laws and child 
welfare). 

Programmes for the training of welfare personnel have also 
been carried out on a large scale in China itself, mainly through 
the 16 regional offices -i ilm jointly by the Chinese National 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration and UNRRxV. At 
a conference held by thc\se two bodies in Shanghai in April 
1947, with the i)articipation of the Ministry of Social Affairs, 
a resolution was adopted recommending that the Ministry of 
Education should bo requested to include scholarships Eor wel- 
fare work among those provided from public funds for study 
abroad. 


India 


Wartiync Measures. 

In India, in June 1940 the Central Government appointed 
a committee to examijie the nature and extent of the training 
facilities provided in the existing technical institutions in the 
country and to recommend measures to improve those facilities 
and adapt them to wartime requirements. In the followdnpr 
month the Department of Labour of the Government of India 
drew up its first training scheme, providing for the training 
of some L^OOO semi-skilled tradesmen. Within three months 
the scheme had to be expa.uded. 

The tt'aining scheme, which was not only initiated but also 
administered by the Labour Department, covered all the niaiu 
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<iugineeriijg trades, including fitting, turning, machining, 
instrument-making, welding, sheet-metal work, tool-making, 
blacksmith ing, moulding, and pattern-making. It also covered 
the Indian States. For the purpose of inspection and supervision 
the country was divided into five regions, and training was 
given in accordance with specimen syllabuses prepared by the 
Department. The courses varied from 13 to 9 months in 
the first instance and were subsequently extended to 12 
months in some cases. Candidates for training were selected 
by the national service labour tribunals or by local selection 
committees or recruiting otlicers appointed by the tribunals. 

On the completion of their training, the trainees were trade- 
tested and xdaced in employment in the defence services or in 
civil industry according to requirements. While under train- 
ing, trainees received stipends varying from 24 to 30 rupees 
a month, according to their educational attainments and the 
relative cost of living in the locality. On admission to a train- 
ing centre, eacli Irainee received a free issue of two sets of 
workshop clothing and was entitled to a small advance for 
the purchase of personal rc([uirements. Free medical treat- 
ment was provided and if a trainee was injured, he vvas entitled 
to the heiiefits pi'ovided by the Indian Workmen’s CniiiiKnisa- 
tion -Act. Sports and physical training were encouraged; the 
Government provided a grant for the purpose. Hostel acconi- 
modatioii Avas provided at most of the larger centres. 

An interesting feature of the scheme was the conceiitratioii 
at special centres of trainees who volunteered for Army service. 
The enrolment might take place at any time after joining a 
training centre, and the trainees accepted for Army service re- 
ceived Arjny rates of pay or an allowance in lien thereof. 

The scheme was initiated with 1,800 Indian instructors and 
100 British specialist instructors obtained from the United 
Kingdom through the good offices of the Ministry of Labour. 
■The critical shortage of maehiLc tools and precision instruments 
for training purposes Avas made up by a supply secured from 
the United States under leiid-lease arrangements. The scheme 
Avas revised from time to time in the light of the experience 
-gained in its AA-orking. The smaller and less efficient centres 
were gradually closed doAvn and the more successful ones were 
-developed. At the end of January 1945 the total number of 
persons who had completed their training under the scheme 
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was while the juimber uiiLier trainJiig was 21,425. There 

were 164 centres at that dale, with a total capacity for train- 
ing 30,5SS persons. 

It is not without interest to note in this connection that in 
1943, in Aiew of the poor physhjne of the greater part of the 
trainees, the Government deeded to set up depots in which 
prospective trainees Avoiild receive regular physical training 
and, where necessary, Avould be given shark liver oil treatment 
as Avell. In the same year sAstematic periodical medical exa- 
mination of the trainees was instituted and, in vicAV of the 
mounting prices of food grains, arrangements Averc made for 
the sale, at different training centres, of grain at concession 
rates to the trainees and to instructors receiving less than 200 
rupees a month. 

In addition to this scheme, various less extensive schemes 
were instituted during the war. Early in the Avar, provision 
Avas made for the training of junior technical staff and semi- 
skilled artisans required for the expansion of the Ordnance 
factories. The scheme aimed at training by 1 September 1942 
10 assistant Avorks managers, 1,300 supervisors, and 6,000 
skilled and semi-skilled artisans in Ordnance factories. Staff 
selected from these factories were sent on deputation to the 
United Kingdom to study the latest production methods. Ar- 
rangements Averc made for giving to trainees Avho had completed 
their training under the Labour Department’s scheme advanced 
training lor a period of S cr 9 months in civil industry as^ 
machine tool artificers and tool makers. The Labour Depart- 
ment’s trainees AA^ho had applied for Army service but had 
failed to attain the required physical standard were afforded 
facilities for further training for 2 to 4 months in aircraft 
repairs. A small centre with 250 seats (189 of Avhich were 
occupied in November 1943) for training young persons as 
naval artificers for the Koyal Indian Navy Avas instituted. In 
response to the demand for clerical staff for the defence ser- 
Auces, centres Avere also instituted for giving the requisite train- 
ing to selected persons. In November 1943 there were 21 such 
centres, with a total training capacity of 5,211 persons a year. 

Finally, reference should be made to another scheme, which 
owed its inception to the former British Minister of Labour 
and National Service, Mr. Ernest Bevin, for advanced practi- 
cal training in industrial undertakings in the United Kingdom 
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►of selected Indian workers with three years' engineering ex- 
perience in workshops. Under this scheme, which began early 
in 19-il, workers were sent in groups of 50 to the United 
Kingdom. The period of training, which was 6 months in the 
first instance, was subsequently extended to B months, the 
groups were enlarged from 50 to 75 by the inclusion of .25 
aeromechanics, and provision was also made for the inclusion 
in each group of 15 workers trained under the Labour Depart- 
ment's training scheme who had passed their trade tests with 
credit and had acquired at least a year's practical experience 
in a factory engaged in war work. Workers trained under this 
scheme have as a rule Eourid it fairly easy to secure employ- 
ment on their return at wages appreciably higher than those 
they had previously received. Up to February 1945 the total 
•number of trainees sent to the United Kingdom was 713. One 
of the recommendations of the advisory committee on training, 
mentioned below, was that this scheme should be adapted to 
post-w'ar requirements, by the extension of its scope so as to 
include industries other than engineering, the careful selection 
by regional committees of craftsmen for specialised training, 
and the extension of the period of sucli training from 8 to at 
least 12 months. 

Post-^Yar Arrangements. 

With the end of the war in prospect, the future of the Gov- 
•ernment training scheme came up for consideration. It was 
felt that as against the considerable reduction in the demand 
for trainees for employment in Government undertakings or in 
the defence services, the demand for technical personnel for 
various post-war development schemes of Governments, both 
Central and provincial, and for industrial development in gene- 
ral would increase over pre-war needs. An Advisory Com- 
mittee, consisting of representatives of Government depart- 
ments, employers, workers, and other important interests, was 
set up by the Government in 1944 to review tfie working of 
the wartime scheme and to recommend measures for adapting 
it to meet the peacetime requirements of industry. The Com- 
mittee recommended the establishment of an apprenticeship 
scheme on a national basis, with provision for training for two 
years at a training centre and a year and a half of practical 
.training in a factory; the establishment of a Central Institute 
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for training instructors; and the immediate provision in differ- 
ent provinces of training facilities for 4, 60S workers. The 
other recommendations made by the Committee included the 
linking of training to school education and the admission of 
boys of It to 15 years on leaving school; the requirement of a 
higher minimum standard of general education for admission 
to training; and the co-ordination of any existing apprentice- 
ship system in factories with the technical training scheme. 

The above recommendations are under the active considera- 
tion of the Government. Meanwhile, the Labour Department 
of the Government of India has already instituted as a beginning 
training schemes, both technical and vocational, for ex-service 
men and women with a view to their absorption in civil indus- 
tr 5 ^ The pattern of these schemes is on the lines of the re- 
oommendcitions of the Advisory Committee. ^ Up to Novem- 
ber 1946 trade testing officers at demobilisation centres had 
interviewed 123,302 ex-servicemen, of whom 51,477 were re- 
commended for technical training. At the ei\d of the month 
4,329 w^ere actually under training. 

Siam 

There are in Siam three grades of training schools, for such 
crafts as weaving, carpentry, sewing, hairdressing, modelling, 
etc. Instruction is free in the lower grade schools. Tha 
average annual number of trainees is about 7.500. 

Bimna 

A comprehensive scheme of vocational training for Burma, 
prepared by Professor D. Pcndrill Davies of Rangoon Univer- 
sity, is under consideration by the Government. 

Ceylon 

There is very little apprenticeship or vocational training in 
Ceylon. The only institute of any importance giving voca- 
tional training is the Ceylon Technical College, which trains 
a comparatively small number of engineers. Grants from the 
unemployment assistance fund have, however, been made to the 

further particulars, reference may be made ta the Report on item 
III of the agenda, already cited. Cliapter III, pp. 54- 35. 
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DepartiiinJit of Commerce and Lulustrics, for the training of 
special classes oC imeiii ployed. A iminber of men have been 
given training in weaving while being paid a subsistence allow- 
ance of no eonts. a clay; and two centres for woincii coir yarn 
workers kave been established in Galle. 

The worker in Ceylon often attains a high degree of manual 
skill without any other training than that actpiired through 
doing his job. This process lias been casual and haphazard, 
owing to the lack of professiotial and craft organisations which 
might have develoi)'^! adequate apprenticeship rules. Tlie 
Report cf the Commission on Social Services, published in 
February 1947, suggests tliat professional and craft qualifica- 
tions should be laid down by the organisations concerned, but 
that these should be given active Government encouragement ; 
that the issue of certificates should be in the hands of the edu- 
cational authorities; and that there should be closer liaison 
between these authorities and those concerned with employment. 

The Report of the Special Committee on Education was 
publislied in 1943. The main proposals have been approved 
by the State Council and it is slated that the Government hopes 
shortly to be able to turn to these problems. 

Indo-Chiifia 

Vocational training facilities in Tndo-Chiiia have been recog- 
nised to be inadequate and plans for their improvement are 
under consideration. Most skilled workers obtain their train- 
ing in the workshop. There are, however, already in existence 
8 technical schools with provision for practical training and 
a higher grade technical school, as w'ell as various schools of 
arts and crafts, some of which receive grants from the People's 
Credit Fund. Scholarships are provided for young Indo- 
Chinese to train in higher educational institutions in Indo- 
Cliinii and in France ; the number of such scholarships for 1947 
is 27 in Iiido-China and 218 in France. 

Malaya 

In Malaya, rural schools provide some training in gardening, 
basket making, soap making, and other such crafts. Six trade 
schools are open to everyone. Their main bias is towards engi- 
neering, but they also provide instruction in carpentry, plumbs 
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ingr, tailoring, etc. A factory for practical training is a new 
I'cniure. Boys first receive technical instruction, and ai’e i^laced 
subsequently in a factory run on co-operative lines. An engi- 
neering workshop in Kuala Lumpur admits workers aged 
to 19 years, and trains them for d to 5 years, after which it takes 
them on as skilled apprentices at $M.1.80 a day. 

* 

As will be seen from the report submitted by the Office to 
the present Conference on item 111 of its agenda, the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference adopted two Recommendations in 
1939 on tlie subject of training, which contain a comprehen- 
sive statement of principles, based on the experience gained in 
a number of countries over a long period of years, for the 
organisation of technical and vocational training. They pro- 
vide as valuable guidance as can be obtained at the present 
time for the framing of policy, and it is for the competent 
authority in each country to judge to what extent these prin- 
ciples can be applied in the existing conditions. The present 
Conference might, however, find it useful to concentrate dis- 
cussion on two main issues; (1) possibilities of making ar- 
rangements in advanced industrial countries for the train- 
ing of Asiatic workers, and the principal points to be taken 
into account in making provision for such training abroad, in 
the light of the wartime experience of the training of Chinese 
workers in the United States and Indian workers in the United 
kingdom, and (2) the desirability of making a recommenda- 
tion to the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
that it should place the question of vocational training on the 
agenda of the Asiatic Regional Conference to be held in China 
in 1948, emphasising the principal aspects to be studie4. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN AND 
YOUNG PERSONS 


Virtually all available statistical information relating to the 
employment of children and young persons in Asiatic coun- 
tries concerns industrial employment, and is largely confined 
to undertakings coming within the scope of '‘factory*^ legisla- 
tion. Consequently, it is hardly possible to attempt an ap- 
praisal of the conditions in this respect in agriculture, handi- 
crafts and small-scale industries. While it is true to say that 
the employment of child labour in these countries has declined 
in recent years because public opinion is becoming increasingly 
aware of its drawbacks from the humanitarian as well as the 
economic point of view, and because of the adoption of measures* 
to regulate the age of admission to employment and the intro- 
duction in factories of modern equipment which needs trained 
workers to operate it, yet it is hard, in the absence of the neces- 
sary statistical information, to tell if these factors have merely 
led to the displacement of child workers from regulated to non- 
regulated occupations. This is a question which arises in con- 
sidering, for example, the substantial reduction in the number 
of child workers employed in recent years in undertakings^ 
covered by the Indian Factories Act. The number of children^ 
in these undertakings declined from 74,620 in 1923 to 19,091 
in 1933 and 9,403 in 1939 ; in other words, there was a decrease 
in the proportion of children to the total number of workers 
from 5.3 per cent, in 1923 to 1.3 per cent, in 1933 and 0.5 per 
cent, in 1939. There was an increase during the war in the 
number of children employed, to 12,484 in 1943 and 13,347 in 
1944. The proportion to the total number of workers, however, 
was still 0.5 per cent, in 1943, but it rose to 5.2 per cent, in 

^llie consolidated Factories Act of 1934 deliiies ^'children’’ as those 

under 15 years of age, and '' adolescents ’ ' as those under 17 but not 

under 15. 
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1944. The statistics for 1948 and 1944 also showed that the 
number of adolescents employed in these undertaldngs was com- 
paratively small: 28,062 in 1948 and 30,183 in 1944. 

A survey of industrial workers made in 1930 by the ilinlstry 
of Industries in China, covering 2S towns in 9 provinces, showed 
that the child workers formed 6.9 per cent, of the total; wlrifc' 
according to an enquiry carried out in 1931 in 228 factories 
Shanghai, under the direction of Professor Chen Ta, thff 
children and apprentices formed 8.7 per cent, of the tot ah 
number nf workers. A similar survey, again conducted by 
Professor Chen Ta, was carried out in Shanghai by a committeti 
of enquiry into labour conditions which the Ministry of Social 
Affairs set up in August 1946. It covered 1,582 factories, itr- 
cluding 1,059 small units, and showed that although only 4 per 
cent, of the total labour force were children, they formedi 
over 16 per cent, of the workers in the small units. The pro*- 
portion of children is highest in the silk reeling industry, in 
which the loss of modern equipment during the war has led ter 
a return to the system of individual boilers (the introduction' 
of the central boiler system in the years before the w^ar had 
made a substantial contribution to the abolition of child 
labour). 

In India as well as China, child workers are for the most 
part employed in textile factories. In 1936 the cotton and 
jute industries in India accounted for no less than 38.3 per 
cent, of the young persons and 40 per cent, of the children 
employed in factories; in .1944, the cotton mills employed 1,61Q 
children, and the jute mills 169. The number of children and 
young persons employed in large industries not covered by 
the Factories Act seems, however, to be much larger. For 
instance, in 1927, in the Central Provinces and Berar, out of 
total of 30,065 persons employed in the manufacture of “bidis*' 
(indigenous cigarettes), 15,568, or over 50 per cent., were 
children. It will thus be seen that in the past at any rates 
the situation in respect of the employment of children in non- 
regulated factories and workshops was very different from that 
in the larger factories subject to the Factories Act. Since 
1934, however, the provincial Governments have been empowered 
by the Factories Act to extend factory regulations to factories 
and workshops employing not less than 10 persons, and several 
provinces have availed themselves of these powers. Moreover^ 
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the minimum age for admission to employment in establish- 
ments for the manufacture of bidis and shellac, for mica cutting 
and splitting, carpet weaving, etc., has been regulated by the 
Employmejit of Children (Amendment) Act, 1939. In under- 
takings of this kind a fourth of the total number of the workers 
were estimated to be children in 3931, and it may be presumed 
that the adoption of the 3939 Act has led to a decline in this 
number. It should be added that, although the manufacture 
or processing of these products is often carried on in workshops, 
a type of industrial home work has also been developed in which 
child labour is known to be prevalent, though its extent is even 
more difficult to estimate than in industry proper. The em- 
-ploymcnt of children on plantations still seems to be substaii- 
*tiaL For example, out of the 572,351 children under 16 years 
diving on the tea gardens in Assam in 1943-44, 86,520, or 35.1 
iper cent., were registered on the labour books of the plantations, 
as compared with the 455,579 adults so registered. They formed 
about 15 per cent, of the total number of workers, and the cor- 
responding figure for the lea gardens of Bengal and South India 
was 20 per cent, and 10 per cent., respectively ; on the coffee 
plantations the proportion was 10 per cent., and on the rubber 
plantations 4 per cent., for India as a whole. 

In Ceylon, children are not employed to any appreciable ex- 
tent except in agriculture, on plantations, and in domestic 
service. In 1945, the number of children employed on the 
estates was 80,354, or about 14 per cent, of a total labciir force 
of 567,864. They included 61,891 Indian immigrant children 
out of an Indian child population of 255,910 living on tlie 
estates. 

Sufficient statistical material is not available to show the ex- 
tent of child labour in agriculture in Asiatic countries, although 
it is known to be considerable, especially for seasonal work in 
the ricefields. Similarly, there is little information on the 
employment of children in non-industrial occupations, most of 
which are as yet unregulated in these countries,- but that they 
arc frequently so employed is evident, more especially in 
itinerant trading and as hotel boys. It is very probable that 
these unregulated trades, together with small workshops, serve 
as an outlet for the child labour eliminated from the re- 
gulated faetories. partieularly when the population as a whole 
fo poor and the facilities For primary education are inadequate. 
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The Recruiting op Child Lauour 

Although deeply rooted in the traditions of several Asiatic 
countries, certain methods of recruiting juvenile workers that 
may involve their exploitation are being gradually eliminateil, 
but they still call for consideration. There are three, in parti- 
cular: (1) the ‘‘nmi tsai'’^ system; (2) the pledging of chiM 
labour by parents or guardians; and (3) non-regulatcd appreii- 
tice.diip. 

Domestic Service and the Mill Tsai Problem 

For many years a system of recruiting child labour, geue^- 
rally female, for domestic service has been in operation in cer- 
tain Asiatic countries, more particularly in China, Hong Kong^ 
and Malaya. Under this system, often designated by the term 
mui tsai, jiarents transfer a girl, by a deed of sale or of adoption 
or of presentation, to a family in better circumstances whicb 
makes use of her services. The transaction generally implies 
the payment of an indemnity in money by the family taking 
over the girl to^the family handing her over. 

The institution in its original form had its humane side ami 
was imt without advantages for a girl who, living in a state of 
quasi-adoption, was in a better position than an ordinary do'- 
mestic servant. But modern developments have changed the 
nature of the system and opened the way to abuses.. A network 
of ‘‘traffickers'' in mui tsai has come into existence; and the 
children these agents recruit are often placed at a great dis- 
tance from their homes, so that they lack the protection which 
the family could give when they were placed nearer home. * ‘ The 
'adoption' side of the system has lost much of its significance 
and, whatever the past may have been in this respect, at pre- 
sent the transfer of a mui tsai is essentially an economic busi- 
ness for the family which acquires the child, for her services 
are far cheaper than those of a paid domestic servant. ”2 Under 
this system the child is provided with her food and lodging, but 
the employer has no other responsibility concerning her.® The 

'The tpm '‘mui tsai” in the Cantonese dialect is equivalent to the 
words "little sister”, and is used both for the girl herself and to designate 
the system as a whole. 

The Mui Tsai Sj^stem in China, Hong Kong, and Malaya ”, in Inter- 
nafiminl JaiIout Ffvieiv, Vol. XXXTV, No. o, Nov. 1936, pp G65-666. 

' It seems, however, that most of the mui tsai contracts require that a 
suitable marriage shall be made for the child and that she shall not be 
sold as a prostitute. 
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result is that the miii tsai are often overworked and ill-treated 
from their early years; moreover, they seldom enjoy the advcin- 
tapres of i)rimary education and are deprived of a normal family 
life. 

Attempts have been made to control and gradually eliminate 
the mui tsai system, first in Hong Kong and later in China, 
Malaya, and other territories in this region. 

Vigorous measures have been taken in China to abolish the 
mui tsai system. On 27 January 1936 new regulations were 
enacted prohibiting the keeping of mui tsai out of charity or 
as adopted daughters. During a specified period of investiga- 
tion, persons who kept mui tsai had to apply to the competent 
authorities for registration ; the mui tsai themselves could also 
apply for registration, either in person or by proxy ; and, when 
duly registered, they were unconditionally emancipated and 
recovered Iheir freedom. If adult mui tsai are willing to re- 
main in employment with tlicir former masters as domestic ser- 
vants, they may do so and their wages are fixed by the adminis- 
trative authorities, t 

As earl}" as 1923, a Female Domestic Servants Ordinance was 
enacted in Hong Koiig^, providing that no person may take 
any mui tsai into his employment or employ any female domes- 
tic ser\"ant under the age of 10 years; severe penalties are pro- 
vided for breaches of the law. Moreover, competent public 
officials may, if they consider it desirable, remove a mui tsai 
from her place of employment and arrange for her future cus- 
tody, control, and employment; mui tsai are under the guardian- 
ship of the Secretary for Chinese Aflfairs. One part of the Ordi- 
nance, which was not brought into force until 1929, provides for 
the registration of mui tsai by the Government, for their re- 
muneration according to a scale fixed by the Government, and 
for inspection and control by Government officials (a European 
inspector and two Chinese women assistants). The results of 
the measure are difficult to estimate. The reports of the Hong 
Kong Government show a decline in the number of mui tsai 
since registration was put into force (from 4,368 in June 1930 
to 2,291 on 30 November 1934) ; but according to the report 
published by a special committee in 1935, these figures probably 
do not give a true picture of the situation, the reason being that 

* The Ordinance was amended in 1929 and 1936. 
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inspections are difficult tu carry out and that it is often hard to 
distinguish between an adopted daughter and a mui tsai. The 
committee proposed that the guardianship of all children sold, 
given away or adopted should be vested in an official, who 
should be able to enforce his rights as guardian in a summary 
way, either in the Supreme Court or before a magistrate. It 
also recommended that girls bought and used as domestic ser- 
vants shoijld be secured wages at least as high as those current 
for the same class of service. 

In Malaya, measures enacted in 1932 and based mainly on the 
Hong Kong Ordinance give a wider definition of mui fsai so as to 
cover a greater variety of methods of recruiting girls and to 
overcome the difficulty of distinguishing between mui tsai and 
adopted daughters. The Malayan regulations specify further 
that a young woman ceases to be a mui tsai at the age of 18 
years, whereas the Hong Kong law includes no provision on 
this subject. It should be added that the Government of the 
Malayan Union has observed that with the separation of the 
administration of Malaya into the Malayan Union and Singa- 
pore, each under its own Governor, separate Departments of 
Social Welfare have been set up, which are responsible for 
carrying out the functions of the Protectors under legislation 
relating to mui tsai, children, and the protection of women 
and girls. Amendments to bring the legislation relating to 
children and the protection of women and girls up to date and 
the recruitment of specialist staff to secure a better enforce- 
ment of the law in the Union are under consideration. A com- 
mittee is now considering amendments to the Children Enact- 
ment to control the conditions of employment of children and 
young persons, and legislation on the lines of the 1939 amend- 
ment to the former Straits Settlements Children’s Ordinance 
relating to transferred children is to be introduced, while 
consideration is also being given to the introduction of a law 
relating to adoption. New legislation covering the transfer 
of children and trafficking was introduced and passed in the 
Straits Settlements in 1939, but the outbreak of war prevented 
it from being brought into force; similar legislation was con- 
templated but, for the same reason, was never brought before 
the Legislature in the former Federated Malay States. It is 
now expected that uniform legislation on these questions will 
be adopted for the whole of the Malayan Union. 
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The Government of Singapore slates that the mui tsai system 
has died out in that territory. Mui tsai have for many years 
been required to register, and in 1938 the number of mui tsai 
registered in Singapore was 270 at the beginning of the year 
and 208 at the end of the year. During the Japanese occupa- 
tion, the register was destroyed, hut it is assumed that in the 
intervening years, the 208 registered at the end of 1938 have 
reached the age of 18 and ceased to be mui tsai. The Mui 
Tsai Ordinance has in effect been repealed by the Transferred 
Children Ordinance. 

In Ceylon, there is a system which is somewhat different from 
the mui tsai system and which has been called, for want of a 
better term, quasi-adoption"'. As a result of a number of 
complaints of abuses, the problem was investigated in 1935 by 
a joint committee of the Executive Committees for Home Affairs 
and for Education. It was found that the system gave rise to 
two classes of child domestic servants : (1) those placed in house- 
holds as orphans or ‘^unwanted" children, in cases where the 
responsibility of the parents is in effect replaced by that of 
oihers; (2) children with cheir own parents who have net 
divested themselves of the responsibility for maintaining them. 
The committee recommended that a simple system should be 
adopted whereby a probation officer or social service worker 
could visit such children until they reach the age of 18 in the 
case of girls and 14 in the case of boys. The persons taking 
charge of such children would also be obliged to register as 
their ‘‘custodians", thereby assuming full parental control. 
After the child has attained the age of 12 years, the adopter 
would be required to pay a certain sum of money each month 
to the credit of an account to be opened in the post office 
savings bank for the benefit of the child. Legislation to give 
effect to this recommendation has been enacted, in the shape of 
the Adoption of Children Ordinance, No. 24 of 1941, which also 
provides for legal sanction for cases of real adoption where the 
child passes into the home of the adopted parent. This machi- 
nery is also to be strengthened by a system of registration in 
cases where children and girls under 16 years are removed 
for employment outside their own district to a distance more 
than 10 miles from their homes; the object is to enable their 
parents or guardians to remain in constant touch with them. 
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The iDternatioual Labour Organisation has already consi- 
dered this problem. The Kccomniendation (No. 70) concern- 
ing minimum standards of social policy in dependent terri- 
tories, adopted by the International Labour Conference at 
its 26th Session (Philadelphia. 1944), expressly states that one 
of the aims of social policy in all dependent territories is the 
progressive abolition of all transfers of children to the family 
of an employer; as a provisional measure it recommends close' 
regulation and supervision of the conditions of transfer and 
of employment of children ^vhere such transfer is permitted 
by custom. Moreover, the resolution concerning the protec- 
tion of children and young workers, adopted at the 27th Session 
(Paris, 1945) and applicable to self-governing as well as non- 
self-governing territories, urges that special efforts should be 
made to eliminate forms of employment involving the placing 
of children in, or their transfer on a basis of quasi-adoptioa 
to, the family of an employer where they work for maintenance''. 

Since, however, the reason for the transfer of a child to the 
family of an employer as a mui tsai is primarily economic— 
the poverty of the family — the mere abolition of the system 
may raise serious problems for the mui tsai who recover their 
liberty, since the fainiljr may not be able to support them or 
they may have lost trace of the family. For this reason the 
Chinese regulations of 1936 provide that minors wlio are home- 
less or whose families arc financially unable to support them 
shall be sent to local relief institutions or other charitable 
organisations. They may also remain with their former em- 
ployers as free workers, but in that case the administrative- 
authorities must appoint the governing bodies of the relief insti- 
tution or charitable organisation as guardians; moreover, for 
homeless mui tsai over 16 years of age, the administrative autho- 
rities may, subject to their consent, arrange marriages. 

As the Hong Kong committee previously referred to pointed 
out, direct suppression of the system may result in harm to 
individual children; what is needed even more is a general 
improvement in social conditions, child welfare services, and the 
education of public opinion. Measures of this kind must be* 
generalised if success is to be achieved in combating a custom 
that the poverty engendered by the war and Japanese occupa- 
tion might tend to strengthen. 
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The Pledging of Child Labour for Industry 
and Agriculture 

The recruiting of industrial or agricultural labour by profes- 
sional contractors in certain regions has had similar unfortunate 
results for children. Driven by poverty, parents hand over 
their young children to eontraetors on payment of a cerlain 
sum according to the terms of an agreement, written or oral; 
the duration of the contract varies, but as a rule it is several 
years. Groups of young children are recruited in this way, 
especially in rural districts, and are removed from their homes 
to be placed, in groups or singly, in workshops, factories or agri- 
.cultural undertakings. It is obvious that this practice is open 
to serious abuses. For example, in some cases the contractor is 
given a right under the contract to all the wages earned by the 
young workers until the expiration of the contract, and he 
undertakes to furnish only food and lodging to the cliildreu 
handed over to him. This practice was frequent in Japaiiese- 
OMmed factories in China, and still prevails in that country’s 
•cotton industry, most of the children in question being girls. 
In India, the system has been used to provide labour more 
particularly for carpet weaving and bidi factories and on 
plantations, occupations not covered by protective legislation 
for young workers. In the province of Madras, children were 
formerly often engaged for the handloom industry under the 
master-weaver system. 

Practical measures were taken in India to eliminate the 
practice as a result of the enquiry carried out by the Royal 
i^'ornmission on Labour and the recommendations it made. In 
1933 an Act was passed prohibiting the pledging of the labour 
children under 15 years of age in any employment; the Act 
also specifies that an agreement made without detriment to a 
child and terminable at short notice does not constitute a breach 
of the Act. The Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932, lays 
down that no person under 16 years of age may be assisted to 
proceed to Assam to work on a tea estate unless the child in 
•Question :s accompanied by a parent or other adult relative on 
whom he or she is dependent. 

Another method which has proved useful in preventing the 
•exploitation of children is to regulate the working conditions 
sn those occupations in which they are employed. But here 
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again, large-scale welfare measures are needed, including the 
■systematic organisation of child protection. 

In practice, however, the number of young workers engaged 
under these long-term agreements appears to be declining. At 
first, the system seemed a convenient way of obtaining submis- 
tiive, disciplined and cheap workers and of counteracting labour 
shortage and high labour turnover in industry or in large agri- 
cultural undertakings; but the children’s output is low, and 
their labour therefore proves unprofitable, particularly in in- 
dustrial undertakings with modern mechanical equipment. 
Thus, even without systematic action for the abolition of the 
practice, employers in China no longer tend to recruit labour 
through professional contractors but prefer to engage their 
workers direct. In India, a decline in the number of child 
workers in Assam followed the visit in 1929-1930 of the Royal 
Commission on Labour, which directed public attention to the 
various abuses connected with the employment of children. 
From 1928-1929 to 1935-1936, the number of children on the 
labour books of the Assam tea gardens declined from 20.9 per 
cent, of the total number of children living on the gardens to 
15 per cent., and the daily average working strength fell from 
14.4 to 10.5 per cent, of the same total. The proportion of 
children on the - labour books in 1943-44, as mentioned above, 
was still about 15 per cent., but the children are no longer 
recruited individually; their recruitment takes place on a 
family basis. 


Non-Regulated Apprenticeship 

% 

While well-organised apprenticeship is obviously advantageous 
to young workers, an apprenticeship system that is one in name 
only and is applied without discrimination and without super- 
vision leads to the exploitation of juvenile labour. Under the 
guise of apprenticeship, young boys may be found working 
long hours for a mere pittance or receiving only food and 
lodging for their pay. During a few years these boys serve 
as a cheap labour force for the employer, after which they are 
dismissed and replaced by other ‘‘apprentices"’. The appren- 
ticeship contract seems to be less and less usual, especially in 
newer industries, and the employment of young “apprentices’* 
is particularly frequent in workshops and small establishments. 
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In the printing works in Shanghai, for example, it was found 
in 1936 that 63 per cent, of the workers were under 20 years 
of age; ill certain branches the proportion was as high as 
70 per cent. ; the average number of working hours was 11 a 
day. There has been little improvement in the situation, and 
it is evident that in the small workshops of China in parti- 
cular, but also, though less markedl}- so, in those of other 
Asiatic countries, the labour force consists largely of appren- 
tices, working under the orders of the employer or an adult 
worker and receiving only board and lodging by way of pay. 

The need for the regulation of apprenticeship in Asiatic 
countries is, however, fully recognised. 

The Chinese Government included apprenticeship regulations 
in the Factory Act, 1932, which provide for the compulsory 
conclusion of a contract defining the conditions of apprentice- 
ship : children under 13 years of age may not be engaged as 
apprentices; during the term of apprenticeship the apprentice 
must be provided with food, lodging and pocket-money, and the 
employer is responsible for ensuring his adequate vocational 
training. The Act also lays down that an apprentice may not 
be employed on certain jobs and prohibits occupations which 
involve risks for his health or safety. The number of appren- 
tices in an undertaking is limited to one third of the total labour 
force of the establishment. When this Act is brought into ope- 
ration, an improvement should follow, although it does not touch 
the problem where it is most acute, namely, in the small work- 
shops, since it applies only to undertakings employing not less 
than 30 persons. 

In India, the Advisory Committee on Technical Training set 
up in 1945 has recommended an apprenticeship training sclieme, 
planned and organised on a national basis and leading to a 
certificate of craftsmanship. 

A committee recently apioointed in Ceylon has recommended 
the establishment of an Apprenticeship Board and the regu- 
lation of trade, special, and engineering apprenticeship. These 
measures, if adopted, are expected to go a long way towards 
mitigating the evils of n on-regulated apprenticeship. 

In Indo-China, under a Decree of 30 December 1936, the 
minimum age for entry to apprenticeship is 12 years; at the 
age of 20 years the apprentice becomes a worker. In workshops 
other than those in handicrafts the number of apprentices may 
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in no case exceed one third of the number of workers; more- 
over, pvei’v undertaking engaged in an industry or trade in 
which technical training is required and employing more than 
30 skilled workers must have a number of apprentices not less 
than one tenth of the number of workers. 

The above ratio of one apprentice to every two adult workers 
is high, considering that a proportion of 10 to 15 per cent, is 
generally held to be sufficient to keep an expanding industry 
j-upplied with skilled workers. Tt suggests that where it is 
adopted as the statutory maximum there is no clear line of 
demarcation between '^apprentices” and young "unskilled 
workers”. Even so, a regulation of this kind helps to elimi- 
nate abuses, although by itself it cannot ensure that the train- 
ing will be adequate. Apprenticeship, to be truly educational, 
must ser\'c the interests of the apprentice as well as of the em- 
ployer, and should be organised systematically under public 
supervisidn, such as hardly exists as yet in Asiatic countries. 
By solving this problem, these countries would not only bene- 
fit their young workers but Avould also further their own 
economic development. 

Admission to Employment 

Legislation concerning the minimum age for admission to 
employment is gradually being developed in Asiatic countries, 
notwithstanding such adverse influences as the poverty of the 
population and the meagre educational facilities at present 
available to the masses of the people. 

Tn order to enforce minimum age laws. Governments must 
wage a never-ending struggle against the counteracting forces 
of mass poverty and cheap child labour: that is to say, they 
must have an adequate and competent inspection staff, a vir- 
tual impossibility in countries where administrative staffs are 
stnall, labour inspection is in its infancy, and there are vast 
regions to be supervised. Here is one of the chief practical 
difficulties to be overcome in the enforcement of these laws. 
Nevertheless, the education of public opinion and the develop- 
ment of technical processes are gradually bringing about con- 
ditions which facilitate the enforcement of provisions concern- 
ing the minimum age for admission to employment, at least in 
industry. Thus, in China, before the Second World War and 
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tlie subsequent increase in child labour^, two causes contributed 
t(» a substantial reduction of such labour in the silk industry;, 
on the on« hand, surveys had shown the unsatisfactory condi- 
tions in which children are employed and had aroused public 
oi)inion to the cruelty of these conditions; and on the other 
hfi.nd, the technological changes in production required the 
services of experts and skilled workers. 

Further, a country that proposes to establish and enforce a 
legal minimum age on broad lines, and not only in a limited 
sphere of economic activity, must possess or organise at the 
same time a system of primary education on such a scale tliat 
school attendance can be made compulsory. This point was 
recognised in the resolution of the 27th Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference already cited. Provisions which pro- 
hibit the employment of children are protective m a negative 
sense. From the positive point of view, the child must be 
trained for a useful life as worker and citizen. 

This aspect of the question has not been overlooked by the 
public authorities in Asiatic countries. Some of them have 
made attendance at primary school compulsory. Thus, Siam, 
has had compulsory primary education for the last 30 years, 
providing four classes to be taken at any age before 14 years. 
Inspectors keep a check on absentees, and fines are imposed for 
unjustified absence. In Ceylon, education is legally compul- 
sory at present from 6 to 14 years, and a proposal is at present 
under consideration to extend the compulsory age from 5 to 16 
years with exemptions in certain cases after 15. A system of 
free education has been introduced, but the figures of school atten- 
dance are stated to be very disappointing owing to the financial 
difficulties and the shortage of teachers, schools and equipment. 
The Commission on Social Services has recently estimated that 
slightly more than half the total number of children of school 
age attend school for three quarters of the year. In Malaya, 
education has hitherto been compulsory and free only for 

^ TIjc devastation of war and the disastrous effects of price inflation 
have led to a decline in the standard of living, and, co^nsequently, to an 
increase in the employment of children. Reports of the Labour Inspec- 
torate stated that in 1944 children hardly more than 10 years old were 
employed in factories on light work, such as packing matches. '^Suiue 
of the children. . .were orphans, but the parents of most of them were 
employed in the same factory and need their children’s earnings 
(T. K. Djang : *'Some Problems of Labour Law Enforcement in Cfhijia”, 
in International Labour Beview, VoL LIII, Nog. 1-2, Jau.-Feb, 1946, p. 41), 
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Malay children, who are given a four-year primary course, but 
the Government recently decided to introduce free compulsory 
education for all children between the ages of 8 and 14, the 
teaching to be given in English, Malay, Chinese or Tamil. 

In other countries, compulsory school attendance has been 
introduced by various local authorities only, and on a com- 
paratively modest scale. In India, 11 provinces had by 1944- 
45 enacted laws empowering the local authorities to make school 
attendance compulsory wherever practicable ; in some cases coin- 
pulsion was enforced for a single locality only, or even for cer- 
tain sections of a locality. In the provinces of Bombay, 
Central Provinces, Madras, Punjab, Sind, and the United Pro- 
vinces, however, the measure was fairly widely enforced, at 
least for boys. Taking the country as a whole, school attend- 
ance was low: 27 per cent, of children aged 6 to 11 years, 12 
per cent, of those aged 11 to 14 years. But better progress may 
be expected in the near future. The reconstruetion plans of 
the Government of India include preliminary studies for the 
setting up of a national system of compulsory and free primary 
education for all children betw^een the ages of 6 and 14 years f 
it is estimated that the plan wdll be brought to completion in 
40 or 50 years. Various proAuncial Governments propose to 
make school attendance compulsory for all children within a 
specified period (for example, 35 years in the Punjab). Seve- 
ral Indian States, such as Kapurthala, Mysore and Travancore, 
are taking similar action. In Mysore, for instance, where a 
beginning was made on a local basis in 1941, the present attend- 
ance figure is 55 per cent., and comprehensive schemes for the 
extension of compulsory school attendance arc under consi- 
deration. 

In Indo-China, the principle of compulsory education hae 
been adopted, and applied by the local authorities, for part of 
the territory only, namely, Cochin-China. Nevertheless, the 
school attendance figure for the country as a whole is fairly 
high; nearly 715,000 children now attend the Indo-Chincsd 
primary schools, an increase of 25 per cent, on the 1940 figure. 
It is estimated that three quarters of the total number of 
children aged 7 to 14 attend school. The school attendance 
figure is about the same in the French Establishments in India, 
where schooling is free but not compulsory. 

In the Philippines, too, school attendance is not compulsory. 
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but education is free, the cost being borne by the Central Gov- 
ernment. In 1939, 45 per cent, of school-age children (7 to 17 
years) were enrolled in public schools. 

The obstacles to increased school attendance have been more 
'Serious in China. Although a plan was adopted in 1940 to 
make free compulsory education available to all children aged 
6 to 12 years and to combat illiteracy among adults, war da- 
mage has l:d to a decline in the school attendance figures. 
Between 1936 and 1944, the number of schools fell from 320,080 
to 254,377, that of teachers from 702,831 to 655, 611, and that oC 
school children from 18,364,900 to 17,221,800 — barely one third 
of the number of children of school age. 

Education is not compulsory in Burma, but many Burmese 
are taught to read and wiite by Buddhist monks, it being a 
common practice for a boy to spend some time as a novice in a 
monastery. 

There are several reasoii-s for the widespread and sometimes 
very serious gaps in the system of primary education in Asiatic 
countries. In the first place, there are the material difficulties: 
the lack of school buildings, text books, and above all, teacliers, 
.and the insufficient financial rc.sources for procuring these faci- 
lities on a scale befitting the rapid growth of the population. 
In addition, however, there is the fact that, whereas in some 
places every school, as soon as it is ready, is filled by children 
€ager to learn, in other places it would appear that the existing 
facilities, even though notoriously inadequate in relation to 
the number of children of school age, are not turned to fall 
account. At the same time as they have to cope with the mate- 
rial difficulties, the authorities have to use persuasion to over- 
come this inertia on the part of the local population, an inertia 
which may be due in no small measure to the lack of sufficient 
emphasis in the schools on a direct preparation for the child’s 
future career and practical training. The problem of educa- 
tion is admittedly a difficult one in Asiatic countries, but it 
oannot be overlooked that its solution has a direct bearing on 
the success of any other social measure concerning the employ- 
ment of children and young persons. 

The Department of Labour of the Government of India has 
acknowledged that the inadequacy of schooling facilities is the 
chief obstacle to raising the age for admission to employment 
from the present 12 years to the 14 or 15 years’ standard that is 
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considered the ultimate goal. In the absejice of provision for 
universal compulsory education, it is felt that it may not be 
desirable to aim immediately at the limits imposed in countries 
where such facilities exist. Proposals for gradually raising the 
legal minimum age are nevertheless being considered, and it 
may be noted that the fundamental rights to be recognised in 
the proposed. Constitution, mentioned abovc^, include the pro- 
hibition of industrial employment for children under 14 years, 
of age. 


Employment in Industry 

Hitherto, minimum age regulations have been eontiued main- 
ly to employment in industry, where it is easier to apply them 
and to supervise their enforcement. In some countries, the 
minimum age for employment in industry has been fixed at 11- 
years, as for instance, in China (13 years for apprentices) 
Ceylon, and the French Establishments in India. The British 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act of 1940 (amended hi 
1945) fixes at 14 years the minimum age for the employment of 
children in development work subsidised under Colonial De- 
velopment Fund schemes. In other countries, the minimum age 
is 12 years, as in India, Burma, Tndo-China, Indonesia, Malaya 
(former Federated Malay States), and New Caledonia. 

In several countries the minimum age was first fixed for “fac- 
tories”, to the exclusion of other industrial undertakings and 
workshops. The extent to which children are protected against 
premature employment depends in this case on the definition 
of the term “factory”, which in practice is often limited ter 
large industrial establishments. For example, the Chinese 
Act of 1932 applies only to factories using mechanical motive 
power and employing more than 30 persons. 

The position was similar in India, but various methods haye 
been adopted for gradually widening the scope of legislation 
for the protection of children, especially the provisions fixing 
the minimum age for admission to employment. Thus, as pre- 
viously mentioned, several provinces have availed themselves 
of their powers under the Factories Act, 1934! (which applies 
as a rule only to industrial undertakings using mechanical mo- 

’ See p. ^3^! ‘ 

A pTOTision not yot put into forco becs^uso complementory EaeMDros 
need first to be taken. 
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tive power and employing at least 20 persons), to declare an 
undertaking emplojdng at least 10 persons, whether using me- 
chaiiicaJ power or not, to be a ‘'factory” covered by the Act. 
.All important amendment to the Act adopted in 1940 made many 
of tlie provisions and, in particular, those relating to the employ- 
ment of children, applicable throughout the country to small 
factories” — undertakings using mechanical power and employ- 
ing 10 to 20 persons — provided that the personnel of the factory 
includes a non-adult worker. It also empowered the provincial 
Governments to declare an undertaking using mechanical power 
and employing less than 10 ivorkers to be a “small factory” 
if 1h(» personnel includes u non- adult -worker. In' the exercise 
X)f These poAvers, several proAuncial Governments have ygiveii 
.special attention to the regulaticn of employment, and parti 
■CLilany the employment of children, both in “small factories” 
and in “workshops” (without mechanical power) It is ahso 
to be I'xpected that the consequences arising from the employ- 
ment of non-adult workers will go far to eliminate the employ- 
ment of children of 12 to 15 years of age in this type of c'^tab- 
lisiiiiicnt. Lastly, the Employment of Children Act, 1938, as 
amended in 1939, fixed at 15 years the age for admission to two 
kinds of employment generally considered to be industrial iri 
the f Conventions of the International Labour Organisation, name- 
ly, ocfcupations connected with railway transport and occii na- 
tions involving the handling of goods in ports; it also lixed 
at 12 years the age for admission to employment in A^arions 
categories of workshops (other than family undertakings) whir-h 
are not covered by factory legislation and in Avhich the greater 
part of the child labpur force was to be found. The schedule 
of regulated workshops to which the Act at present applies com- 
prises 10 types of occupations, including bidi making, carpet 
weaving, the manufacture of matches, soap and shellac, cloth 
Eyeing and Aveaving, wool cleaning, and other handicrafts. 
Moreover, the provincial Governments are empoAvered to sup- 
plenent the list for areas under their administration. 


" Thns the of thp Fnptorics Act was rxtmclprt in Bombay to povpr 

fartoups^ emplorinsr 20 or morp workers wbprpycr the ornpesa ot makinL' 

^vitliont the aid of power (ISIotification 
Madras, a eomparable step was taken in 
respect of places where the manufacture of matches is carried on ivith or 
xr' i". establishments omploviiiff lo or more workers 

respect of certain classes of small concerns 
(ftoulication ^o. 37, 4 Feb. 1942), 
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In Ceylon, the minimum age for the admission of children to 
industrial employment is 14 years, but it is proposed to raise 
the limit to 15 years. The Ordinance giving effect to the I.Ii.O. 
Convention on the subject closely follows the wording of the 
Convention, which is in fact incorporated in the Ordinance in 
the form of a schedule. 

In Malaya (former Federated Malay States), no child under 
12 may be employed in a factor}’’, godown or workshop. 

In the Philippines, under an Act of 16 March 1923, the 
employment of children under 14 years of age in factories and 
industrial establishments is prohibited on school days, unless the 
child knows how to read and write. 

Asiatic countries have also begun to enact legislation fixing 
a higher minimum age for admission to industrial occupations 
which involve special risks. The regulations in question differ 
appreciably as to the occupations covered and the ages up to 
which such protection is afforded. 

In China, the age for admission to hazardous occupations 
has, in most cases, been raised to 16 years, the limit fixed by the 
PaetorjT^ Act for seven categories of employment involving 
accident risks (handling of explosives, manipulation of high- 
tension electrical conductors, oiling and repair of machines in 
motion, handling of molten metal, etc.) or risk of poisoning. 

The Indian Factories Act fixes the minimum age for com- 
parable occupations at 15 years, but raises it to 17 years in the 
case of young persons who are shown by medical examinatioti 
to be unfit to work as adults; as already stated, the age of 15 
years was also fixed by the Employment of Children Act for 
admission to employment on railways and in ports, wiLli the 
same proviso as regards physical fitness. Moreover, the pro- 
vincial Governments are empowered to issue regulations pro- 
hibiting the employment of children and young persons up to 
the age of 17 in operations which involve risks of accident, 
poisoning or occupational disease. Regulations of this kind 
wore issued, for example, in 1938 by the Central Provinces and 
Berar in respect of occupations necessitating the use of lead, 
rubber, chromium, and other chemical processes involving risks 
of poisoning or lesions due to dust ; and in 1939 the province of 
Bombay issued similar regulations for the rubber industry 
and for petrol gas generating plants. 

The Burmese Factories Act follows the Indian Act, and rules 
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have been made prohibiting the employment of children and 
yoinjg persons in various trades such as sand blasting, cellulose 
spraying, and operations involving the use of soluble chromium 
compounds. 

The Ceylon Factories Ordinance prohibits young persons 
under 18 years from cleaning machinery whilst in motion and 
from being employed on dangerous machines without proper 
instruction, training and supervision. 

In Indo-China, under a Decree of 30 December 1936, the 
unhealthy and dangerous occupations in which children and 
young persons may not be emploj^ed are to be fixed by Orders; 
for certain occupations the Decree fixes an age limit, and indivi- 
dual supervision of the fitness of young workers is exercised 
until the age of 18 years. 

In Malaya (former Federated Malay States), children uiv!er 

14 may not be employed in any form of labour likely to be 
injurious, to their health. 

In the Philippines, the minimum age of 16 years has been 
fixed for work done in connection with the preparation of any 
poisonous, noxious, explosive or infectious substance; more- 
over, young persons under the age of 18 years may not be em- 
ployed on any work which involves serious danger to life. 

For employment in the mining industry the minimum ages 
fixed by legislation vary widely. While in China and in Indo- 
China a child of 12 years of age may be employed on work at 
the surface of a mine, and in Indonesia a minimum age of ]2< 
years has been fixed for both surface and underground work, 
India prohibits the employment of a child under 15 years of 
age whether at the surface or underground, and in the Philip- 
pines the minimum is 14 years for surface work and 16 years^ 
for underground work. The minimum age for underground 
work. is fixed at 14 years in Ceylon (15 in plumbago mines), at 

15 years in Indo-China (under special employment conditions, 
18 years), at 16 years in Malaya (former Federated Malay 
States), and at 17 years in China (by the Mines Act of 1936 — 
still, however, an ideal to be attained, as the law has not yet 
been enforced; in a survey carried out in the latter part of 
1944 in the coal mines of the Kialing Valley the inspector found 
that many children were employed to excavate coal from small 
pits and to pump air into the pits). The Ceylon Mine.s and 
Machinery Ordinance prohibits young persons under 18 years^ 
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from being employed in blasting operations or in tunnels and 
galleries. 

Attention might be drawn to a practice in Asiatic countries 
that forms yet another argument in favour of developing tiie 
facilities for general education and for vocational instruction 
5n the schools. It is that of the voluntary adoption by many 
large industrial undertakings of an age-limit substantially 
higher than the statutory minimum age; in extreme eases, they 
will refuse to admit young persons below the age up to which 
special protection must be given : 16, 17 or even 18 years, as the 
case may be. 


Other Employment 

For other fields of activity — commerce, handicrafts, plants- 
tionSi etc. — there are few regulations fixing a minimum age 
for admission to employment. The obstacles to regulation arc 
even greater than in the case of industrial employment, and 
are especially numerous in Asiatic countries. Only a few legal 
provisions fixing a minimum age for employment in general, 
including commerce, handicrafts, etc. have so far been adopted : 
in Malaya (former Federated Malay States) for example, the 
age is 7 years (10 years in the case of Indian immigrant child- 
ren) ; in the Philippines, it is 14 years for employment in agri- 
cultural and mercantile establishments and ''other places of 
labour” on school days, unless the child knows how to read and 
write. The age for admission to employment in commerce is 
fixed at 12 years in the Indian provinces of Bombay and Sind, 
in the French Establishments in India, and in Indo-China, and 
at 14 years in the Indian province of the Punjab and in Ceylon; 
in Madras, a Bill to fix the age at 14 years is under considera- 
tion. In Indo-China, the minimum age for employment in 
theatres, etc., is fixed at 12 years, and for employment as 
acrobats at 16 years; in Malaya (former Federated Malay 
States), at 14 years for employment in public entertainments; 
and in the Philippines, at 16 years for employment in billiard 
roojns, dance halls, race courses, etc., and as dancers, boxers or 
jockeys. Begging is prohibited in Indo-China for children 
under 16 years of age. In Ceylon, the employment of children 
tmder 12 in agriculture is prohibited by the 1939 Children 
and Young Persons Ordinance (which is not yet in force) ; 
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according to the Minimum Wages (Indian Labour) Ordinance, 
no ebiJd below the age of 10 years may be employed on planta- 
tions. 

Methods of Controlling Admission to Employment 

Various provisions in Asiatic legislation concerning industrial 
undertakings and, in some cases, commerce, have established 
useful administrative methods of enforcing minimum age re- 
gulations. Among these provisions may be mentioned: ■ 

(а) The obligation of the employer to keep available to 
inspectors a register of the personnel. In India and in Ceylon, 
such registration is obligator 3 ^ only in the case of children 
and young persons; in China, the names of all workers of the 
establishment must be entered on the register and also their 
ages. 

(б) A declaration of employment made to a specified autho- 
rity. In Indo-China, the local inspection office must be noti- 
fied of the engagement of children or young persons under 
18 years of age by an industrial or commercial undertaking. 

(c) The use of a work book. This system was introduced 
as a wartime measure in China, where industrial and mining 
undertakings are required to supply their employees with 
workers’ registration books on which their age and other parti- 
culars are recorded; copies of these registration books are sub- 
mitted to the competent authority, which, when it has approved 
the employment, issues a certificate of registration. 

(d) Medical examination, required as a condition of entry 
to employment. In cases where the registration of births is 
unsatisfactory, such examination provides necessary informa- 
tion by establishing the child’s physiological age on the basis 
of the degree of development attained, a more important factor 
than chronological age from the point of view of labour pro- 
tection. The measure has already been adopted to a consider- 
able extent in Asiatic countries side by side with minimum age 
reguldtions. As this is a most effective means of protecting 
young workers, its application is discussed in more detail 
below. 

It may be noted that the evolution of Asiatic legislation dur- 
ing the last two decades and the plans for its further develop- 
ment at present under consideration present certain aspect.'? 
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which, if systematically pursued, nright lead to a decline in 
fne premature employment of children, and finally to its aboli- 
tion. These aspects are: 

(1) In industry, the extension of minimum age regulations 
to previously non-regulated under taldngs j 

(2) The fixing of the minimum age at a higher level for 
hazardous occupations in factories, and also for mining; 

(3) The development of free and compulsory education with 
a view to making school attendance compulsory over a steadily 
increasing area and finally throughout the country for all 
children; and 

(4) The development of social security measures for familii^s 
and of child aid measures, to ensure that children recehe 
proper maintenance without having to work for a living. 

Two additional points may be mentioned: 

» 

(5) The systematic extension of minimum age regulations 
fields where they have rarely been applied — agriculture, com- 
merce, and itinerant trading — in order that the progress made 
in eliminating child labour may not be counteracted by aa 
increase in the employment of children in non-reguIatcd 
activities ; 

(6) The adoption of methods of control, appropriate to the 
various fields of activity, for the effective enforcement of pro- 
visions concerning the minimum age for admission to employ- 
ment. 


Protection of Young Workers 

The general principles laid down by the Constitution of 
the International Labour Organisation include not only the 
abolition of child labour, but also ‘‘such limitations on the 
labour of young persons as shall permit the continuation of 
their education and assume their proper physical development”. 

There is a close connection between the measures taken to 
achieve these two ends, and the protection of young workers 
assumes greater importance when, as in the Asiatic countries, 
the total abolition of child labour has not yet been achieved and 
the legal age for admission to employment is low. Thv> mea- 
sures which have already been taken for the protection of child- 
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n*ii. ^Yhetll(^r they are as yet iully enforced or not, show that 
the iinportance of action in this respect is recognised. A brief 
aecciint of existing provisions is given below under the follow- 
ing lioa dings: medical examination for fitness for emi)loymeiit ; 
restriction of hours of work; abolition of night work; and pre- 
tectiun against especially hazardous occupations. 

Attentiou should, however, first be drawui to a feature com- 
mon to all these provisions. As a rule the age up to which 
young persons are i)rotected is lower than that applicable in 
western countries and falls below the international standard 
of 18 years fixed in most of the decisions of the International 
Labour Organisation.^ A reason often given for this circum- 
stance, at least in India, is the earlier age at which children 
reach physical maturity. Even if this reason were generally 
valid — which is certainly not the case in most Asiatic coun- 
tries — there are other factors besides physical maturity to be 
taken into account in affording special protection np to the 
age of 18 years at least: for instance,* the need for continued 
«diueaiion and perhaps also the desirability of giving young 
person? an opportunity to recuperate from the harmful effeels 
of the premature toil to which they may have been exposed. 
And in point of fact, a new and highly significant tendency, 
which is worthy of note and of encouragement, can be discerned 
in tile Asiatic countries: in those fields far which international 
Conventions have laid down clearly defined standards (night 
work, for instance), many countries are by degrees reaching 
these standards. The Indian and Burmese Factories Acts 
afford an illustration of this tendency. Under the 1923 Act, 
enh" child workers under 15 years of age were protected. The 
Factories Act of 1934 established a new category of young 
workers, namely, “adolescents’’ between the ages of 15 and 17 
years, who are required to undergo a medical examination on 
entry to employment in the same way as children under 15 
years of age. A certificate of fitness to work in a factory as 
an adult is given if the adolescent is found to have attained 
the prescribed phj^sical standard; if not, he can receive a 
certificate of fitness to work in a factory as a “child” under 
the conditions laid down for this more highly protected cate- 

* The roiivpniionfl on mcdicnl examination for fitnesa for cinploymcut of 
children and voimgr persona adopted at the 29th Session of the Conference 
(Montreal, 1946) provide for the extension of medical examination up 
to the age of 21 yeara when an occupation involves special ntiits. 
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gory of workers. The Act leaves to the provincial Govern- 
ments the power to i^rescribe the standards for these two cate- 
gories of fitness. 

Medical Examination for Fitness fop Employment 

Medical examination, as already noted, provides a means of 
deciding on the basis of the physical condition, and not the 
age of the child, whether he should be admitted to employment 
or not. Moreover, as is shown by the above-mentioned example 
vof Indian and Burmese legislation, such examination furnishes 
a basis for the individual protection of children and young 
persons admitted to employment, in particular, by preventing 
the a.ssignment of young workers to jobs for w^hich they are 
iirt fitted. 

It is wrong to regard medical examination as a superfluity 
w’hich can be afforded only by countries that have reached a 
high degree of social development. On the contrary, it is more 
important and more necessary when the conditions of work, 
hygiene and safety in undertakings employing children and 
young persons are unsatisfactory and when the standard of 
public health is low. It is obvious that medical examination 
for fitness for employment requires the services of medical 
personnel, which, unfortunately, are often lacking where they 
are most needed. The introduction of medical examination 
should therefore be given a very high place in any scheme for 
the protection of young workers. Several of the Asiatic coun- 
tries have in fact accepted this principle, though the extent 
to which they have given it practical expression in their social 
higislation varies. 

Asiatic legislation relating to the medical examination of 
young persons applies to those who are employed in industry.^ 
The most typical provisions are to be found in China, India, 
ludo-China, and the French Establishments in India. 

In Indo-China, under Decrees of 19 January 1933 and 30 
December 1936, labour inspectors have the right to require the 
examination, by a medical practitioner employed in any pub- 
lic service, of children and young persons who have already 
bfen admitted to employment, in order to ensure that the re- 
^luirements of the work on which they are employed d‘<es not 

’Ppopiril proviaiong npply in the case of eiiiploviiient at sea. 
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exceed their strength; if it is found to be unsuitable, the ins- 
pectors have the right to require that the child is given suitable 
employment or is discharged. 

Under regulations issued for the administration of the Chinese 
Factory Act, 1032, the work allocated to young workers under 
16 years of age should be^ determined only after a medical 
exemiiiation. 

In the French Establishments in India, children and young 
persons between the ages of 14 and 18 years may not be ad- 
initted to employment in industry unless they hold a certificate 
of physical fitness issued tree of charge by a medical practi- 
tioner designated by the Governor. 

In India and Burma, under the Factories Acts, 1934, every 
child must, before he is employed in a factory, be examined 
by a medical practitioner and obtain from him a certificate of 
fitness for employment in the factory; as explained above, 
young persons between the ages of 15 and. 17 years 'are suo- 
ject to the same requirement. Children and young persons 
are required to carry during working hours tokens bearing 
particulars of their certificates of fitness for employment as 
children or as adults. Moreover, the inspectors are empowered 
to require the medical re-examination of child or young 
persons who are already employed, if they deem it necessary. 

' Ihe different stages in the organisation of a system of medi- 
cal examination of young workers are usually the following; 
{a) discretionary powers are given to labour inspectors and 
the examination is carried out only in certain cases; (6) tJie 
advisability is suggested^ of an examination providing basic 
information for the assignment of jobs to young persons, who 
have ijeen hired (but without any definite obligatiojis regard- 
ing the carrying out of the recommendations) ; (c) medical* 
examination is required for entry to employment; and (d) iu 
addition to the examination on entry to employment, control 
is exercised by means of a medical examination which deter- 
mines whether a young person can be employed as an adult 
worker, and labour inspectors are empowered to require Ihe 
medical re-examination of young workers already employed. 

None of the Asiatic laws or regulations provides as yet for 
periodic re-examination until a fixed age limit is reached; 
moreover, the examination for entry to employment is not de- 
signed to determine the fitness of the child for a specified occii- 
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patioii, but only to ascertain the state of his physical develop- 
ment, for which no specitic standards have hitherto been set. 
On both these points, the e:ii^ling schemes need to be improved. 

xVlthough a beginning has been made as regards supervision 
of the health of young workers in industry in Asiatic countries 
— at least in undertakings subject to labour legislation — the 
situation is different in the numerous categories oP non-regu 
lated occupations in which the need for the protection of youug 
workers Is the greater because the conditions of work ai‘e more 
oppressive. The employment of children in agriculture seems 
to present special problems, though no doubt a solution could 
be reached, at least in large agricultural undertakings, aud on 
plantations. At the 27th Session of the International Labour 
Conference, the Indian workers’ delegate urged, in committee 
and in the plenary sittings of the Conference, that young agri- 
cult'inal workers should not be neglected when the introduction 
of medical examination for fitness for employment is being 
planned. This is a problem to w^hich the regional Asiatic Con- 
ferences might profitably turn their attention. 

Hours of Work 

It has often been observed that hours of work are especially 
long in Asiatic countries; the same situation existed in west- 
ern countries in the early years of industrialisation. In such 
conditions special protective legislation for children and young 
persons has been found to bo particularly desirable. Social le- 
gislation in Asia lias followed the same lines as those taken in 
Europe half a century earlier, and in the absence of general' 
regulations on hours of work, the first provisions enacted fixed 
the maximum working houra of children and young persons. 
These first measures established, as a rule, very long hours of 
work flO hours a day in Indo-China, for example) and thur 
afforded only a minimum of protection to young workers. 
Whenever legislation was adopted to fix for adults hour.s of 
vork which were shorter than those previously fixed for young 
workers, the young workers benefited from such legislation (as 
in Indn-China, under the 8-hour day legislation of 19,36). 

Most of the provisions w'hich restrict the hours of woric of 
children and young persons apply only to industrial employ- 
ment and especially to factories. As the rapid and even pace 
of worlf in industrial establishments is very exacting, the prio- 
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rity given to regulations concerning industry is to sonic extent 
jiislifiable. But many more children are employed in other 
fields cf economic activity — ^handicrafts, commerce, agriculture, 
.and dimiestic service — and they, too need protection against 
unduly long hours of work, in the interests of their education 
as well as of their health. This problem has not been com- 
pletely overlooked in Asiatic countries, and in many cases their 
legislation covers other fields of activity besides mdustr 3 '. In 
the Philippines, Act No. 3071 of 1923 fixes the hours of work 
of children under 16 years of age at 7 a day and 12 a week 
for shops and “other places of labour’^ as well as for factories; 
in Indo-China the earlier regulations, which protected children 
only, as well as the regulations of 1936, which limit the hours 
• of work of workers generally, apply to commerce as w«?U as 
to industry; this is also the case in the French Establishments 
In India. In India, a few provinces (Bombay and Sind, in 
•parlicidar) have fixed maximum daily hours of work for child- 
ren and young persons employed in commerce. In Ceylon, the 
conij)etent authorities have power under the 1939 Ordinance 
to regulate the hours of work of children and young ptrsojjs 
under 18 years of age in occupations not covered by the provi- 
sions regulating industrial, commercial, and maritime occupa- 
tions, with the exception of agriculture and domestic service.^ 

The age up to which the hours of work of young persons are 
restricted varies in different countries. Indian legislation pro- 
vides for shorter hours of work for children between 12 and 15 
■years of age (5 hours a day, instead of 8, so that 3 hours can 
be devoted to education). Young persons between 15 and 17 
3 "ears of age are given the benefit of these shorter hours if they 
have not been found fit for work as adults by the medical, 
practitioner. 

In Hong Kong, the special limitation of hours of work applies 
■to young persons under 16 years of age; in the Indian provinces 
of Bombajr and Sind, the regulations concerning commercial 
-establishments apply to young persons under 17 years of ago; 
in Cej’lon, the hours of work of young persons between 14 and 
18 3 ’'cars of age may be determined by special regulations, al- 
•fhongli no such action has been taken as yet. 

The maximum hours of work for jmuiig workers also vary 

' Tlic OrdmaiK'c h.ta not been brouglil into operation, and in? hours have 
-aa yet been preacribed. 
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to a considerable extent. In industry, for example, the maxi- 
mum is 9 hours a day in Ilont? Kong and Ceylon,.? hours in 
the Central Provinces of India for factories not subject 
central legislation, and j hours in all the Indian provinces for 
undertakings covered by the Factories Act, while in the pro- 
vinces of Bombay and Sind, Shop Acts fix the maximuiu hours 
of work for children and young persons at 8 a day and 42 a 
week. 

A useful provision for ensuring that the strict limitatioa ot 
chiJdren’s hoiu's of work is fully applied may be found in Iho 
Indian and Burmese Factories Acts and in some of the Indian 
provincial legislation. It consists in prohibiting the employ- 
ment of a child in more than one undertaking on the same day 
and in placing the responsibility for violations, not onlj' on the 
employer, but also on the person who has the custody of the 
child or who directly benefits from his wages. In fact, the 
shorter the hours of work, the greater is the risk of pluralily 
of employment; the object of restricting hours of work is ta 
leave Jhe child sufficient leisure for physical rest and for educa- 
tion. Unlike much western legislation, no Asiatic law or regu- 
lation appears to grant young workers the right to take supple*- 
meiitaiy courses for general or technical education during their 
working hours. However, there are a few provisions to prevent 
ejiipioyment from interfering with schooling. Meufion has* 
already been made of the Philippines Act which prohibits tha 
employment during school hours of children under 14 years of 
age who cannot read and write. The Ceylon Ordinance of 1939; 
already mentioned, is still more definite ; it unconditionally pro- 
hibits any employment of a child under 14 years of age which 
interferes with compulsory school attendance (and in particular, 
employment on a school day before the close of school ho'irsl as? 
well as any employment of a young person (14 to IG years) 
whiuii pi events him from attending a continuation school. The 
Chinese Factory Act requires employers to organise at their own 
ex])euse supplementary courses for at least 10 hours a week for 
the education of children and young persons employed by them ; 
although these courses are required to be given outside working 
hours, a number of factories have organised courses for appren- 
tices (luring working hours. 

Another aspect of the limitation of hours of work is legal prO' 
vision for rest periods. In addition to night rest, which is se 
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parately discussed on account of its special importance for youn^ 
workers, three types of rest periods must be considered : breaks 
durins^: tJie clay’s work, the weekly rest, and annual holidays. 

With few excjeptions. Asiatic laws and regulations do not pro- 
vide for more frec^uent breaks for children and young persons 
than for adults. The breaks prescribed for adults are often 
granted after a spell of work which may be considered excessive 
for a child: for example, every 5 hours at least, under the 
Chinese Factory Act. Evidently, sufYicieut attention has not 
yet been given to this problem. 

A weekly rest is prescribed as a rule for workers of all ages. 
No Asiatic legislation provides for a rest period longer than 21 
hours, as is now frequently the case in western legislation. How- 
over, the Indian Factories Act and the legislation in force in the 
French Establishments in India provide special protection for 
young workers by prohibiting their employment during any sus- 
pension of the rest period authorised on account of exceptional 
prossu'.'e of work. The Shops Ordinance in Ceylon provides for 
a coiituiuous rest period of 36 hours. 

It seems that comparatively little attention has been given as 
yet to the particular importance of annual holidays for young 
persons, except in India; under the 1945 amendment to the Fac- 
tories Act children employed in factories are granted an annual 
holiday with pay of 14 days, and adult workers 10 daysj. 
Here apain. the legislation seldom applies to other than indus- 
trial employment; but in Indo-China all Asiatic workers, both 
adult and juvenile, who are employed in industry or commerce or 
in one of the professions are entitled since 1 January 1938 
to a 10-day holiday with pay under a Decree of 30 January 
1936 . It should be noted that when young workers are granted 
holidays under provisions covering all workers, they may find 
themselves at a disadvantage; for example the Chinese Factory 
Act fixes the duration of paid holidays for all workers accord- 
ing to their length of service, with the result that young vorkers 
get an annual holiday of 7 days at most, while in the case of adult 
workers the maximum of 30 days can be reached. 

Night Work 

The abolition of the night work of children was one of the first 
questions dealt with by the International Labour Organisation. 
The Convention concerning the night work of young persons 
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-employed in industry was adopted as early as 1919, when 
Asiatic countries had barely begun to enact labour legislation. 
P^or this reason it had a great influence on the developrnciit of 
such legislation in these countries and has contributed to the 
adoption of uniform standards, especially in non-sel.f-go/Ci'iiiiig 
P'rene]; and Britisli territories. 

Not Jiiany regulations, national or international, imve yet 
been adopted in respect of night work in other than industrial 
occupations. Ecgulations to restrict night work in non-indus- 
trial occupations have only recently been adopted by Tnler- 
national Labour Conference. Hotvever, in a certain uujnbcr 
of Asiatic territories, the competent authorities have either re- 
gulated the business hours in shops (for example by fixiiig the 
closing time at not later than 8 p-in. as in the Bengal Shops 
and Establishments Act, 1940) or have extended the inoliibi- 
lion of- night work of children to non-industrial oceupalions, 
especially to shops. For example, in Malaya (former Straits 
Setlleinents and Federated Malay States, Johore, rCcdah, and 
Kelaiit'xn), night work is prohibited in all oeeupatnms except 
domestic service up to the same age as in industry, (IS years) ; 
ill the Philippines, the prohibition of night work o‘; chiidreii 
under 16 years of age covers factories, shops, and “ other places 
of labour*’; in Ceylon, night work is prohibited untu the age 
of ]G y.'ars in non-industrial occupations. 

In Indo-China, night work is prohibited in shops ; but it should 
be noted that, the Government has pointed out that ''iTi all 
Far Eastern towns, the small craftsmen have a marli?d pre- 
ference for night work, which, owing to the climate, is loss try- 
ing than similar work done during the heat of the day”.^ It 
seems eiident that in tropical countries there is a prcCoroiice 
for work during the cooler hours of the evening. This factor 
is taken into account in the Conventions concerning industry 
and non-industrial occupations by allowing, by way of exeini)- 
tion, for a shorter night period in countries in which the climate 
renders work by day particularly trying to health, iirovidcd 
that compensatory rest is granted during the day. 

So far as factory employment is conceriiod, almost all Asiatic 
countries in the Far Eastern region have enacted more or less 
stringent regulations prohibiting night work for young workers. 

' Cf . Ucgulatioii of Labour in Tn<lo-China in International Labour 

Review, Vol. XLI, No. 1, Jan. 1940, p. 86. 
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As regards the age up to which the prohibition applies, it 
should be noted that the limit of 18 years fixed the 1911^ 
Convention has been adopted much more freciueiitly ni regard 
to night work than for other aspects of the legal protection of 
young workers, such as the limitation of their hours of work 
and, in particular, in hazardous occupations. In fact, the pro- 
visions of the Convention in this respect have been applied m 
Ceylon (where, however, this limit applies only to girls), Indo- 
China and the French Establishments in India, and Malaya 
(former Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States, 
Johore, Kedah, Kelaiitan and Trengganu). The following 
countries fix a lower protection age : China and the Philippines, 
at 16 years; India, at 15 years as a general standard — young 
persons between 15 and 17 years of age are also protected by 
the regulations if they have not been found fit to work as adults 
Ceylon, at 14 years for boys; and Indonesia, at only 12 yeors. 

Some countries provide for a specifically determined interval 
during which work is prohibited. This period is fixed at 9 
hours in Indonesia. It extends from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. in the 
French Establishments in India, and for shops in Ceylon, from 
7 p.m. to 6 a.m. in India, from 8 p.m. to 6 a.m. in China, and 
from 8 p.m. to 5 a.m. in Indonesia. In Ceylon, Indo-China 
and Malaya (former Federated Malay States, Johore, Kedah 
and Kelantan), the regulations follow the more flexible pattern 
laid down in the 1919 Convention, and the prohibited interval 
for night work is defined as a period of 11 consecutive hours^ 
including the interval between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. A Mining 
Ordinance at present under consideration in Ceylon would pro- 
hibit the employment of young persons in mines between 7 p.m. 
and 6 a.m. 

Tn some countries night work is entirely prohibited, and the 
regulations specifically prohibit exemptions, e.g., China, Malaya 
(former Federated Malay States, Johore, Kedah and Kelantan; . 
or do not provide for the possibility of exemptions, e.g., Indo- 
nesia and the French Establishments in India. Other laws 
and regulations make provision for exemptions: in Indo-Chlna, 
temporary exemptions may be granted for certain industries; 
in India, the provincial Governments are empowered to vary 
to a slight extent the limits of the night interval during which 
all work is prohibited, without reducing its span. 

Having regard to the experience already gained, it should be 
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possible for several Asiatic countries to generalise the prohibi- 
tion of night work in industry for young persons up to the rela- 
tively high age of 18 years. In view of the lack of information 
concerning the application of existing provisions prohibiting 
night work in other than industrial employment and the slight 
attention so far given to Ihe subject, the first step to be taken 
might consist in a careful survey of the incidence of night work 
of children and young persons in these occupations, and of the 
resources at the disposal of Governments for implementing any 
measures for the prohibition of such work. 


Employment in Dangerous, Unhealthy or 
Arduous Occupations 

It has already been noted that a higher minimum age is often 
fixed ill Asiatic countries for admission to occupations which 
involve special risks. The total prohibition of the employment 
of young workers in these occupations is not the only method 
which can be employed for their protection against the risks 
involved. Another method, as previously mentioned, is to assign 
the young jiersons employed in an undertaking to work suited 
to their individual aptitudes and their physiological develop- 
ment. Special measures to regulate the conditions of work 
for young persons employed in dangerous, unhealthy or arduous 
occupations might also be adopted. 

Asiatic countries liave apparently resorted less often to special 
measures for regulating the conditions of work of young persons 
than to the total prohibition of such employment or even the 
requirement of a medical examination for admission. It is true 
that if such special measures are to be effective, their enforce- 
ment needs to be more thoroughly ’controlled than is necessary 
with the prohibition of such employment. There are certain 
processes, however, in respect of which it is preferable to re- 
quire the observance of special conditions of work rather than 
10 prohibit the employment of young persons entirely. If the 
age of admission is fixed sufficiently high to ensure complete 
protection for young workers in such occupations, they will 
be deprived of opportunities for training. Moreover, the risk 
to. be avoided varies in degree in many of these occupations and 
calls for separate treatment of each task rather than of the 
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cccupation as such. The lifting and carrying of loads provides 
an example. 

Although, as yet, few regulations to govern employment ui 
these occupations have been adopted in Asiatic counli ies, various 
examples are to be found in several of the laws already 
mentioned. 

One type of provision is that contained in the Chinese Fac- 
tory Act which authorises the employment of children — that is 
to say, of workers under 16 years of age — for “light work“ only. 
It is obvious that such a provision can serve only as an approxi- 
mate indication. It could be of practical utility if supplemented 
by exact instructions to the labour inspectors to enable them tO' 
interpret, with a certain degree of uniformity, the meaning of 
the “light work“ authorised by law, or by empowering them (as. 
in the Indian and Indo-Chinese legislation) to require medical 
examination in order to ascertain the fitness of the young per* 
son for the work. 

Another type of provision, more precise and at the same time 
more flexible, is that which empowers a specified authority f. ami- 
liar with the actual conditions to define, by administrative re- 
gulations, the conditions of work of young persons in hazardous- 
occupations. The Indian Factories Act empowers the provin- 
cial Governments to restrict the employment of children aud 
young persons in hazardous operations, and to prohibit such 
employment; and obviously the restriction provided for moy 
take the form of imposing special conditions. Another example 
is to be found in the 1939 Children and Young Persons Ordi- 
nance of Ceylon, which empowers the Executive Committee to* 
make regulations concerning daily and weekly hours of work, 
rest intervals and holidays, and “any other conditions to be 
observed in relation to their employment". 

Legislation in several Asiatic territories regulates the lifting 
and carrying of loads by children, a type of work still prevalent 
in countries where mechanical means of transport are not highly 
developed. In Indonesia, for example, a child may not be em- 
ployed in moving any weight in or for an undertaking if the* 
work obviously requires too great a physical effort. These pro- 
visions — which, however, protect only children under 12 years- 
of age — ^are left to the inspectors to interpret. An example of 
more precise regulations concerning the lifting arid carrying of' 
loads is to be found in the 1932 Hong Kong Factories and Work- 
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shops Ordinance, which prohibits the employment of a child 
iinder 16 years of age in carrying any weight which is unreason- 
ably heavy, having regard to his weight and physical develop- 
ment and, in any case, loads exceeding 40 catties in weiglit. 

Another measure of the greatest importance for the protection 
of inexperienced young workers against occupational risks is in- 
struction in methods of accident prevention. Such instruction 
can best be given in the undertaking itself through experienced 
supervision of apprentices and beginners. Legal regulations 
can play only a small part in the organisation of this training,;, 
which requires above all the inculcation of safe work habitsT^. 
Certain obligations can, however, be imposed on employei^' Il3r 
legislatioii. The Chinese Factory Act contains a fairly compre- 
hensive provision on the necessity of entrusting the training of ap- 
prentices to competent instructors. The responsibilities of thefe 
instructors should include the technical training of young i>er- 
soiis as well as training in safe methods of work. 

However, it should be noted that in most Asiatic countries the 
effective organisation of apprenticeship training has not been 
highly developed and that the ratio of apprentices to workers^ 
authorised by legislation is often far too high. This is a prob- 
lem tJiat calls for increasing attention, especially in view of the 
development of mechanical equipment which creates new dan- 
gers while tending, by the use of mechanical means of convey- 
ance, to reduce fatigue. 

General Social Protection op Children and 
Young Persons 

In as much as the effects of the war on the economic conditions 
in Asiatic countries threaten to jeopardise the outcome of th^ 
great efforts which have already been made to eliminate child 
labour, it is necessary, even in a brief study of the problem, to 
consider the general policy of these countries as regards th> 
welfare of children and young persons and the assistance pro- 
vided for them. These problems, as was fully recognised by the 
International Labour Conference in 1945, ‘*are interrelated and 
cannot be solved in isolation”. 

There are two types of measures which public authorities, now 
more deeply conscious of their responsibilities, are endeavour- 
ing to promote: 
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(a) General measures to aid orphans, neglected children, and 
<*hildreii without proper family support, whose position has 
deteriorated to an alarming extent as a result of wartime and 
post-war famine conditions; 

(Z>). Social services for young workers and for workers’ 
children. 

In China, tlie protection of children forms part of the Gov’^- 
ernment’s basic programme. The Manifesto vof the First 
Kuominglaiig National Congress placed child protection on 
tlie same plane as public education, and various subsenuent 
-statements of policy have reaffirmed this princii)le. In IMay 
1945, the Sixth Kuomingtang National Congress adopted a 
statement urging among other things, that the employment of 
child Avorkers at night or in hazardous or strenons occupations 
should be prohibited.^ During the war, under the pressure of 
OTgent needs, this part of the Government’s programme was 
developed to the greatest possible extent. The Social Adminis- 
trative Planning Board, Avhich is under the Ministry of Social 
Affairs, set up several committees in 1941 for the purpose of 
working out a national social policy, and among them, a Child 
Welfare Committee. 

The Social Relief Act of 1943 made provision, among other 
matters, for the setting up of infants’ homes and children’s 
ihomes, Amcational schools, maternity clinics and vocational 
-guidajiec services. An experimental relief institution has been 
established in Cliunglcing, comprising a hospital and maternity 
rffard, a workshop, and special departments for children,- the 
umates are trained to become self-supporting. In 1944, the 
^jorernment introduced a Bill outlining a comprehensive scheme 
•cf child protection, Avhich is based on its demographic policy 
and includes a variety of measures concerning maternity care 
and the care of infants, children of pre-school age and of school 
age, workers’ children and young workers, and also neglected 
and homeless children. The object of the scheme is to raise the 
Xiealth and educational level of children and young persons and 
to prepare them for a useful life. The Bill has not yet been 
passed, but the Child Welfare Committee, which helped to draft 
5t, made an effort during the war to co-ordinate the activities 

Chapter VIII, under Recsonatruction Planning in AaiaTie 
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of private and official bodies, and two organisations — ^tbe 
National Association of Refugee Children and the United China 
Council for the Rescue of Children — formed the nucleus of a 
large-scale child protection campaign. At the end of the war^ 
the Welfare Department of the new Ministry of Social Affaire 
and the provincial departments of social aifairs were made res- 
ponsible for child protection. While some of the provincial 
Governments found it difficult to finance the establishment of 
homes for war orphans, the national authorities received vain- 
able assistance from international relief organisations, in parti- 
cular, from the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration and ,the Chinese Relief and Rehabilitation Adini' 
nistration. Together, these two agencies have provided the 
child protection institutions with equipment, food and clothing, 
ill addition to which they have carried out their own assistanee* 
programmes. The canteens, medical centres, vocational training: 
centres, child care centres, etc. set up by CNRRA and UNRRA 
are expected to do more than meet a temporary need ; they pro- 
vide a permanent administrative machinery for carrying out 
child protection policy. The joint CNRRA-UNRRA confer- 
ence held ill Shanghai in March 1947^ considered this question 
of maintaining continuity and also made various recommenda- 
tions for the guidance of the Ministry of Social Affairs. 

Under the head of conditions of employment, the Factory" 
Act and its regulations impose on the management of certain 
factories obligations concerning the welfare of workers ancB 
their families. Some of these obligations — organisation of edu- 
cational facilities, leisure time activities and day nurseries — 
refer specifically to young workers and workers’ children, la 
1943, regulations ivere adopted requiring industrial and mining^ 
undertakings to set up welfare funds for their employees, and 
specifying the social services to be maintained by these funds, 
including the following, which are of special concern to youtlir 
dormitories and accommodation for families, a continuatioD 
school or continuation classes, day nurseries and recreation rooms 
and playgrounds. Such facilities had been provided before the 
war, in pursuance of the Factory Act requirements, by many 
undertakings, particularly in the textile industry, in vhicb 
large numbers of children and young persons are employed. 


“See above, p. 133. 
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In India, institutions for the protection of children have been 
developed chiefl}" on a philanthropic basis and, as a rule, by 
private initiative. However, various municipalities have deve- 
loped local schemes for the carrying out of which subsidies are 
provided by the State. In addition the Factories Act lays down 
for undertakings a few obligations concerning the welfare of 
worlters, including explicitly the setting up of rest rooms and 
•children’s rooms. These provisions have formed a basis for 
the organisation of various medical aid services, even beyond 
the requirements of the law, which some undertakings have 
set up. Moreover, public authorities at various levels — 
central, provincial, and municipal — recognise their responsi- 
bility, not only for relieving suffering, a duty which circum- 
stances have rendered more imperative than ever, but also 
for ensuring the physical, intellectual and moral development 
of young people so that they may be prepared to play an active 
part in I he community. Thus, the labour departments that 
liave been set up in some provinces have taken the initiative in 
•establishing their own welfare centres. In the United Pro- 
vinces, for example, the Labour Department has so far set up 
five welfare centres, in Lucknow and other industrial towns, 
each of which comprises i dispensary, a library, a playroom 
and a gymnasium; three of these centres include special sec- 
tions for women and children. The municipality of Bombay 
has made special eiforts to organise centres for the distribu- 
tion of milk, shark oil and meals for children, and milk i.s also 
provided for pregnant women. It should also be mentioned 
that the^ programmes of the welfare funds for the coal and 
mica mining industries, set up by the Central Government, 
include provisions for educational and recreational facilities 
which should be of special value to young workers. 

In Ceylon, provision is made for the protection of children 
Tinder the Poor Law Ordinance, which requires local authori- 
ties to relieve and assist orphans and children below a pres- 
fjribed age, of poor parents who are not able to maintain them, 
to obtain for them educational facilities and industrial train- 
ing and to erect and maintain school buildings and orphanages 
for this purpose. The Orphanages Ordinance provides for the 
registration and control of orphanages and for the making of 
Government grants for the care and maintenance of children. 
There aro^- moreover, a number of voluntary agencies which 
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provide for the care and protection of children and young 
persons. 

It appears likely, however, that most of the measures taken 
for the protection of children and young persons, whether by 
voluntary associations or by the social services of local autho- 
rities or by employers, will be absorbed in general social secu- 
rity schemes as these are developed. In this way they can be 
organised so as to benefit the whole juvenile population and 
not merely a few privileged sections. 

Social services of this kind need a highly trained staflE. Since 
most Asiatic countries lack the necessary personnel and have 
but few institutions for training social workers, special measures 
are required. This point was emphasised in several of the 
resolutions adopted by the joint CNRRA-UNRRA Conference in 
March 1947. 


Administration 

“When, at its 27th Session (Paris, 1945), the International 
Labour Conference drew up a comprehensive plan for the 
protection of children and young workers, the interdependence 
of the various parts of this plan was stressed on several occa- 
sions. The Conference adopted a resolution stating that ‘‘an 
adequate and co-ordinated framework of law and administra- 
tion is essential for the application by Governments of the 
broad social policies necessary for the full protection of child- 
ren and young persons*'. The resolution calls attention to the 
importance of organising '‘cojnpetent, specialised services to 
administer the proposed social programmes'’ and of putting into 
execution “the various parts of the unified national programme 
... in an integrated manner".^ 

Although few as yet, the attempts to set up administrative 
bodies specialising in child protection so far made in Asia are 
worth noting. In several cases administrative action has been 
taken for a special and limited purpose; for example, “pro- 
tectors" have been appointed, as previously mentioned, to ad- 
minister the laws and regulations for the protection of mui tsai 
in several Malayan territories ; similar measures have been taken 

‘Resolution concerning the protection of children and youno worknrSr 
paragraph 34. 
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in the municipality of Shanghai. Sometimes such specialised 
adininistrative agencies, although afforded ample scope for 
action, deal with general social problems but not with labour 
problems strictly so called. This is the case, for example, with 
the welfare activities of the labour departments in Indian 
provinces. 

An example of an administrative body specialising more ex- 
clusively in child labour problems is to be found in the Depart- 
ment of Labor of the Philippines; the Inspection Division 
includes a Women’s and Children’s Section. It seems, how- 
ever, that the duties of this section are restricted to the execu- 
tive supervision of conditions of employment and that the more 
general problems in the field of education and assjistance are 
outside its scope. 


The problems concerning the labour of children and young 
persons obviously call for serious consideration, for the future 
depends on the start in life given to them. It is undeniable 
that in Asia, where the basic problem, that of premature em- 
ployment, is still only partially solved, if at all, it is in respect 
of measures of a general character for the protection of young 
persons that a programme of immediate action would be parti- 
cularly desirable. 

The placing of the question of the employment of children 
and young persons on the agenda of the Asiatic Regional Con- 
ference to be held in China in 1948 therefore seems opportune. 
Naturally, there can be no question of duplicating the work 
accomplished at the General Conference, which has made a com- 
prehensive survey of these problems and drawn up the main 
lines of policy to be pursued. It is rather a question of inter- 
preting and adapting this general plan to the actual conditions 
in Asia and of initiating action which may lead by successive 
stages to the standards desired by all the States Members. 

However, the ground to be covered is so extensive that it may 
be necessary to deal more particularly with one basic question, 
around which other problems could be grouped. This might 
be formulated as follows : 
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The regulation of admission of children and young persons* 
to employment in dilferent fields of economic activity, the effec- 
tive enforcement of the necessary regulations, including the 
organisation of the administrative services for the purpose, witb 
due regard to the existing conditions in Asiatic countries. 



CHAPTER IV 


the employment op women 


Distribution op Women Workers 

A large proportion of women workers in Asiatic countries arc 
^employed in agriculture, either in family undertakings or as 
paid workers. Thus in 1939, in the Philippines, 43.2 per cent, 
-of women workers were engaged in agricultural occupations. 
In India, according to the Census for 1931, nearly 29 million 
women were engaged in the ‘‘exploitation of animals and vege- 
tation”, out of a total occupied female population of nearly 
40 million. On tea, coflPee, and rubber plantations, women 
workers form 45, 40, and 25 per cent, of the workers respecthely ; 
in the Assam tea gardens the number of female workers in 
1943-44 was 249,813, while the number of male workers was 
249,371. Except in the ease of rubber plantations, recruitment 
of labour is made on a family basis, which accounts for the con- 
siderable number of women workers employed on plantations. 
In Ceylon, where the position is somewhat similar, the number 
of women workers on estates in 1945 was 48,647 Ceylonese and 
180,400 Indian, while there were 53,533 Ceylonese and 198,924 
Indian male workers. These figures, hdwever, do not take into 
account the coconut, tea and rubber plantations, which do not 
employ Indian immigrant labour. According to the Report 
of the Commission on Social Services published in February 
1947. the proportion of women workers to men workers is about 
195,000 to 200,000 on estates, and 200,000 to 600,000 in under- 
takings other than estates. A considerable number of women 
are also employed on rubber plantations in Malaya and Iiido- 
China. 

Tn industry also, the number of women employed is far from 
negligible. According to a survey of industrial workers made 
In China in 1930 by the Ministry of Industries, in 28 cities of 9 
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provinces the number of women in employment was 372,837, 
^compared with 372,170 men and 54,905 children; thus women 
formed 46.6 per cent, of the total labour force. ^ 

The results of a more recent, although less extensive enquiry, 
•carried out in Shanghai in the latter part of 1946-, showed, how- 
ever, a higher proportion of women: 85,545 women, or 61 per 
cent, of the total adult labour force, and 53,065 men were em- 
ploj^ed in the 1,582 industrial undertakings covered by the en- 
quiry. It was also found that, in contrast to the situation as 
regards juvenile workers, the proportion of women workers was 
lower in the smaller undertakings than in factories (as defined 
by the Factory Act). 

In Indonesia, 31,995 female workers, as compared with 140,713 
male workers, were employed in 1940 in factories covered by 
the 1910 Ecgulations concerning industrial safety and in fac- 
tories using mechanical motive power and employing more than 
50 persons. They thus formed about 18 per cent, of the total 
labour force employed in tho factories. In the Philippines, 
267,359 women, or 24.5 per cent, of the female labour force, 
were employed in mechanised or manufacturing industries in 
1939; in 1944, the average was 275,391 out of a total of 2,522,753. 
The employment of women in industry is also increasing ju 
Siam, Burma, Malaya and Singapore. 

In India, the situation is different. According to the 1931 
census, 4,554,426 women were employed in industry (29 per cent, 
of the total number of industrial workers). At the present 
time, they are not employed mainly in factories covered by 
the Factories Act, although this might have been so in the past. 
In 1939, women^ still formed 13.7 per cent, of the total number 
of workers in such factories, but in 1943 they constituted only 
10.8 per cent, of the total (265,509 women out of a total of 
2,436,312 industrial workers), and the position was the same in 
1944. Contrary to what might be expected, they are not 
employed in large numbers in the cotton textile industr}". The 
report on conditions of labour in cotton mills, published in 1946 
by the Labour Investigation Committee, shows that in 1944, with 
the exception of three factories in Cochin State, in which they 
formed 52 per cent, of the total labour force, being employed 

* TJie /litres exclude 417,602 unclassified workers in Canton. 

“See above, p. 141. 

■Including adolescent girls between 15 and 17 years of age under the 
heading •• women 
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as an experimental measure, they were only 26 per cent, of the 
total in the mills surveyed in Coimbatore, 20 per cent, in .Aladura 
and Mysore City, 14 per cent, in Sholapur, 12 per cent, in 
Bombay City, lO per cent, in Bangalore, 6.6 per cent, in Alimed- 
abad and in Baroda City, 5 . 9 per cent, in Bengal, 2 . 2 per cent, 
in Lahore and 1.3 per cent, in Delhi City. No women were 
employed in the spinning and weaving mills in Madras City. 

In contrast to this situation in the Indian textile industry, in 
other Asiatic countries women workers form the majority of 
the total employed in the industry. The overwhelming im- 
portance of this industry one or two decades ago in the Chinese 
economy and the predominant position which it still occupies in 
spite of the recent development of other industries explain the 
high proportion of women workers to the total industrial labour 
force. Out of 432,940 women workers employed in 1930 in the 
Chinese factories covered by official statistics, 365,159 worked in 
cotton mills. In 1943, the findings of a sample enquiry carried 
out in five large textile factories in the Hong Kong area showed 
that women workers formed 70 per cent, of the total labour 
force in the industry. This figure suggests that there was very 
little cliange during the preceding ten or twelve years, since the 
proportion of women in the textile industry shown by the afore- 
mentioned survey of the Ministry of Industries in 1930 was 67.9 
per cent. The investigations made in 1946 in Shanghai showed 
a preponderance of women workers in the textile industry: 75 
per cent, in cotton spinning, 65 per cent, in woollen spinning, 62 
per cent, in dyeing and weaving of cotton and wool, and 62 per 
cent, in silk weaving. Silk reeling was not covered by the en- 
quiry, but investigations made in 1930 showed that in China 
mainly women and girls are employed on this process. 

Other industries in which women form a large proportion of 
the labour force are the tobacco and match industries — in 1946 
in Shanghai, 82 per cent, of the total number of adult workers 
employed in the manufacture of cigarettes and 55 per cent, in 
that of matches were women. 

Many women in India are also employed im seasonal industries 
which furnish raw materials to the textile industry — cotton gin- 
ning and baling and jute pressing. For instance, the Labour 
Investigation Committee, surveying the cotton ginning and 
baling industry in 1944, found that in the 56 gins and 42 presses 
visited in the Central Provinces and Berar, 50.38 per cent* 
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of the total labour force were women. For this kind of work, 
69 per cent, of the workers were employed through contractors. 
The drying and packing of tea is another seasonal industry 
in which large numbers of women are employed. 

Tn Ceylon, w'omen workers in industry are engaged mniiilj’’ 
in plumbago curing, match and cigarette manufacture, the 
textile, coir, and fibre industry, stores and mills deaUng with 
copra, tea, rubber, and other plantation products, building 
operations, and domestic service. 

In the Philippines^ the great majority of female industrial 
workers were employed in 1939 in embroidery and dressmaking 
(111,180) and in the manufacture of textiles (54,787), mats 
(•26,198) and hats (20443). 

Home work affords employment to many women, although it 
is impossible to estimate their number. Arts and crafts (weav- 
ing, basketmaking, embroidery and lacemakiug) are generally 
carried on in rural districts, but village industries are gradually 
being superseded by industrial home work, which bringg in 
its train all the evils that this form of production too often 
involves — long hours of work, low wages, and lack of legal 
protection. In China and also in Indo-China, industrial home 
work includes embroidery and lacemaking for export pur- 
poses; in India, mica cutting and splitting, shellac manufac- 
ture, and cigarette manufacture. During the war, family work- 
shops were utilised for making articles for the use of the armed 
forces — blankets, textiles, sandals, etc. 

A large proportion of the female labour force in Asiatic 
countiies is employed in domestic service. In India, according 
to the 1931 Census, 8,803,790 women belonged to this category 
(twice as many as in industry); in the Philippines, in 1936, 
207,256 women workers (18.8 per cent, of the total female 
labour force) were employed as domestic workers. 

In several Asiatic countries, women are frequently engaged 
on work involving considerable physical strain, such as that 
of carrying loads (mainly in the mining and building indus- 
tries). Very little statistical information is available on this 
subject, except in the case of the employment of women in 
mines in India. The figures obtained from the enquiry into 
conditions of work in the coal mining industry undertaken for 
the Labour Investigation Committee in February 1944 show 
an increase in the employment of women on such work between 
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3939 and 1944 from 23,004 to 61,427 (or about 25 per cent, 
of the total labour force employed in 1944). Apart fiom the 
employment of women ou underground work in mines (19,865 
women in 1944), permitted as a temporary measure during the 
war, there was an appreciable increase in their employment on 
surface work (13,147 in 1944 as against 4,634 in 1939) ; in 
1944, women workers formed 34 per cent, of the total labour 

force. 


Maternity Protection 

The alarmingly high level of maternal and infantile morta* 
lity and morbidity in Asiatic countries is illustrated by the 
estimate that in the Indian provinces 200,000 women die each 
year in childbirth or as a result of pathological pregnancy, and 
that two million women suffer, to a varying extent, from chronic 
disorders due to the same causes.^ The report on the working 
of the Bengal Maternity BenefiL Act in 1944 states that in 4,105 
of the cases in which benefit had been granted during the year, 
only 83.1 per cent, of the women and 78.6 per cent, of the 
infants had survived the four weeks following the day of delivery. 
The particular urgency in Asiatic countries of maternity pro- 
tection is amply evident fiom this situation. Such proteciion 
is one of the fundamental problems of women's employment 
everywhere. It has hitherto been afforded more or less sporadi- 
cally by philanthropic organisations founded by private initia- 
tive; but by degrees, and especially in the last few years, the 
question has been given considerable attention by the public 
authorities, and legislative action on behalf of women workers 
has been taken in a number of countries (such as China, India, 
Ceylon, Indo-China, Indonesia and Malaya). 

Before analysing these provisions, mention should be made 
of the principles which have been adopted by the Internation- 
al Labour Organisation concerning maternity protection. The 
Childbirth Convention, 1919, concerns the employment of 
women before and after childbirth and applies to industiy and 
commerce, with the exception of undertakings in whicli only 
members of the same family are employed. The Couvention 
prohibits the employment of a woman worker during the 6 


^ Seport of Health Survey and Development Committee, 1946 . 
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weeks following her confinement and establishes her riglit to 
6 weeks’ leave before her confinement; during this period she 
is entitled to benefits provided either out of public funds or by 
means of a system of insurance, and also to free attendance by 
a doctor or certified midwife. If she is nursing her child, the 
Convention lays down that she is allowed half an hour twice 
a day for this purpose. Moreover, the Convention prol-ects 
her against dismissal during the prescribed period of absence 
or during a longer period (in the case of illness arising out of 
pregnancy or confinement), the maximum duration of which is 
to be fixed by the competent authority in each country. In 
1921, the International Labour Conference also adopted n 
Recommendation for the purpose of ensuring for women wage 
earners in agriculture protection before and after childbirth 
similar to that provided for women workers in industry and 
commerce under the 1919 Convention. 

The- scope of these international regulations is not wide 
enough to provide full protection for women workers, since 
they do not cover all classe.s of occupations ; in particular, they 
exclude domestic workers, who form the largest occupational 
category in Asiatic countries. Nevertheless, these regulaticns 
have contributed in a large measure to the development of a 
system of protection for working mothers in many countries, 
although as yet their influence on the continent of Asia is less- 
marked. Most of the maternity protection laws and regula- 
tions enacted in Asiatic countries differ in important respccta 
from the provisions of the Convention and none of the countries 
in question has ratified the Convention. 

The categories of women workers covered by maternity pro- 
tection regulations in Asiatic countries are even more limited 
than those specified in the international regulations ; these 
categories are: workers in factories (China and most of the 
Indian provinces^) ; workers on plantations (Assam) ; workers 
in mines (Indian provinces); “coolies’’ (Indonesia). Til 
Indo-China, the maternity protecftion measures cover the 
Asiatic and European (and assimilated) women wage earner? 
employed in industrial, commercial, and mining undertakings 

* Mnternity Benefit Acts are in force in the following provinces ; A jmor- ‘ 
Merwara (1932), Assam (1944), Bengal (1939), Bihar (1945), Bombay 
(1929), Central Provinces (1930), Delhi (1937), Madras (1934), Punjab 
(1943), Bind ^1939), and the tfiiitod Prdvihees (1938); the States df 
Baroda, Cochin, Hyderabad, Indore and MysOfe have similar Acts. 
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And Asiatic women (and women assimilated to them) emploj'^ed 
ns contract labour in agricultural undertakings. In some of 
the British territories in Asia the law applies to all Asiatic 
women wage earners except domestic workers. In Cejdon, the 
law applies to all women workers in mines, estates, shops, and 
factories where 10 or more pei^sons are employed; it has gene- 
rally been found that the regulations are complied with move 
elosely on the estates than in mines and factories. 

In only a few cases does the period of maternity leave for 
TTOmen workers exceed a total of 8 weeka (generally, 1 weeks 
before and 4 weeks after confinement). It is, however, inte- 
resting to note that for w’omen w'orkers in the Indian mining 
industry, where the prohibition of underground employmeut 
was suspended in 1943 in order to meet emergency wav needs, 
the period was extended by the Mines Maternity Benefit (Am- 
endment) Act, 1945, to 10 weeks before and 6 weel:.s after 
confinement. In Ceylon, the period is 6 weeks (2 before and 
4 after confinement). 

In many Asiatic countries w'oinen workers arci protected 
Against dismissal on the termination of their contract during 
the period of legal maternity leave. On the other hand, they 
Are seldom elfectively protected against dismissal as a result 
of pregnancy, a serious risk owing to the legal obligation placed 
upon the employer to pay all or part of the woman's wage 
during her maternity leave. The Ceylonese regulations pro- 
tect the rights of women workers dismissed during the 5 months 
preceding confinement. 

Owing to the absence of an adequate general system of public 
health services or health insurance, Asiatic laws and regula- 
tions seldom provide for the enfoi cement of the right of womeii 
tvorkers to free attendance by a doctor or certified midwdfe as 
laid down in the 1919 Convention. These laws and regulations, 
however, contain some significant provisions : in the Indian pro- 
vinces of Sind and Assam, the Maternity Benefit Acta impose 
an obligation on employers to provide medical aid Free of 
charge, in addition to cash benefit. The United Provinces and 
Bihar Acts provide for a bonus to be paid in addition to mater- 
nity benefits if use is made of the services of a qualified medical 
practhioner; they also provide for the appointment of health 
visitors. To encourage women employed in the mining In- 
dustry to obtain adequate assistance at the time of confinement, 
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the Indian Mines Maternity Benefit Rules, 1943^ issued under 
section 6 of the Mines Maternity ]3enefit Act, 1941, provide for 
the payment of an additional bonus to the women entitled to 
maternity benefits if they utilise the services of a qualified 
midwife or other qualified persons and are not otherwise en- 
titled to these services fre^e of charge. 

In some Asiatic countries, however, well-developed public 
health and maternity care services exist. Thus in Ceylon, there 
is a general system of public health services, and the attendance 
at childbirth by a qualified midwife extended in 1945 to more 
than half the total number of births in the island. S^pecial 
provision is also made in the Maternity Benefits Ordinance for 
^'alternative benefits” in special cases, consisting of provision 
of a lying-in room for confinement for ;l period of not less than 
10 day^’, and sufficient food during such period; the services of 
a midwife at confinement ; and rexluco I benefit in cash equal 
to about half the full benefit Free public health services 
is»’uviding maternity care are also in operation in th (3 i 'rencli 
Establishments in India and in Indo-China. 

One of the features common to the Asiatic laws and regula- 
iions concerning maternity protection is that the employer is 
required to bear the expense of maternity benefits, that is, of 
paying wages, or benefits forming a specified proportion of the 
wage, during the period of legal maternity leave. This system 
has proved diflieult to enforce, and when enforced has in pratf- 
tice worked to the disadvantage of women. 

The decline in the number of women workers in India has 
often been attributed in the annual reports of the Central 
Covernment on the application of the Indian Factories: Act, 
□s well as in the reiiorts on the application of the Maternity 
Bf^ncfit Acts of the various provinces, to the reluctance of em- 
ployers to employ persons who are subject to special provisions 
involving a certain amount of additional responsibility. Thi- 
womeii’s organisations of India have on several occasions called 
attention to the effect of this system on the employment of 
women. As stated in Professor B. P. Adarkar’s Report on 
Health Insurance for Industrial Workers, published by the 

* In the model centre of Kalutara, 99 pt'r cent, of the confinement cases 
received trained assistance, while 85 jkt cent, of the mothers had received 
ante-natal wire; their maternal mortality rate declined from 22-9 in 19 ?P 
to 5*4 in 1946. The rate for the whole mlnnrl was 10-2 in 1943 
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Oovernmeut of Indiai in 1944, which recommended that allow- 
ances under a social insurance scheme should be substituted 
for benefits paid by the employer, certain employers, in their 
efforts to ('lit down costs, resort to methods which are con- 
trary to the interests of women Avorkers. In sonic cases, 
they try to reduce the number of Avomeii workers and j)refer to 
employ men or children; in other eases, they dischcU'i^e preg- 
nant Avomeu as soon as their condition is knowni; employers 
]i:ive aJso been JenoAvn to engage single Avomen or AvitloAVs in pre- 
ference to married women. On the other hand, Avomen Avork- 
ers, for fear of dismissal, .sometimes refrain from claiming the 
benefits to Avlii(-1i tlioy are legally entitled. Cases have been 
known of em])loyers a\1io pay their Avomen workers wages so 
low that Ihe expense involved iii Jiiaternity protceiiou is in 
eft'ecl passed on to the employees. 

These drawbacks have been noted Avlierever empluuMs are 
required, to bear the expense of maternity leaA^e, and it is to 
ju.iet this situation that the 1919 Convention expressly* mentions 
that allowances ])aicl to Avomeii during this period slioidd be 
provided either by public funds or by a social insurance fund. 

Solutions to this difficulty in accordance with the principlos 
on which the decisions of the International Labour Conference 
are based are being considered hj some of the Asiatic eouiitries 
which had hitherto accepted the principle of employers^ liabi- 
lity. In India, the AVorknien’s State Insurance Bill j)revLdcs 
for inaternity insurance allowances for 6 weeks beJon* mul 
weeks after childbirth, conforming to the j*eqiiiremeuts of 'in' 
Convention, and the Labour Investigation Committee lias sug- 
gested that women employed on plantations should receive the 
same benefits. Tu Ceylon, the Commission on Social Services 
recently proposed a maternity insurance scheme, under which 
daily allowances Avuuld be paid for 6 weeks at the full rate of 
wages, subject to a maximum limit of 40 rupees a week. 

ObAuously, in Asia as elsewhere, effective inaternity protec- 
tion, safeguarding both the health and the economic interests 
of women workers, could be most satisfactorily developed with- 
in the framework of a social securit}’' scheme. NeA^Ttheless, 
until it is possible to organise such schemes, the situation 
might provisionally be *lealt with by the adoption of a suggestion 
made by the 2nd Conference of American States Members of 
the International Labour Organisation, since the existing condi- 
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tidus in some of the Latiii American eountries are comparable 
to those ill Asia. This sugj^estion is to tyrant maternity allow- 
ances wJiich would be fiiiaueed by a public fund provided from 
takes imposed on undertakings “at a rate based upon the total 
working force, male and female, so as to avoid estahliahing a 
direct relation between the engagement of a woii'.au worker 
and the paymeiil of contributions for maternity benefits*’.^ 

The care of infants and young children creates everywhere 
a difficnlt jiroblem for working mothers, Avlii(*h in Asiatic coun- 
tries is intensified by the liigh birth rate. To solve it, women 
have oftcji tried bringing their younger cliildreii with them to 
the factory, a (uistoin Avliich obviously can be very detrimental 
to the cliildreirs health and safety. Plence the adoption of 
measures to provide creches and day nurseries in iuid'*’‘rakiugs 
wdiich employ a large number of Avomen. 'JMie f-hinese. factory 
Regulations lay down that establishments employiiig women 
shall j)rovide a room for nursing and, if possible, a creche with 
nurses for the care of infants, and th(‘y [prohibit the entrance 
of children to the factory. One of tlie first administrative 
orders for enforcing these Factory Regulations related to 
factory crtH-hes. The legislation of several other countries 
empowers the competent authorities to rec^uire employers to 
establish a creche for the children of women workers, c.(j,, 
Malaya and Borneo. The Indian Factories Act, 1934, also 
empowers the provincial Governments to make rules requiring 
that in factories where more than 50 Avomen are employed 
a suitable jooin shall be reserA'^ed for the use of children undei^ 
6 years of age. (The Burmese Factories Act contains similar 
provisions.) In the province of Bombay there were 127 factory 
crSc-hesa in operation in 1943, and many of the factories also 
provided milk, clothes, soap, and medical aid to the children, 
as well as educational facilities. It should be noted that, as 
regards women workers in mines, the Central Government has 
already made it compulsory, by the Mines Creche Rules. 194t>, 
under section 30 of the Indian Mines Act, to proAride creches 
in mining undertakings in accordance Avith the standards pres- 
cribed in the Rules, and to have the (diildren attending the 
creche medically examined regularly. Exi;ept on the estates, 

^ Second Conference of tbc Ameru-an States wTnt'li are Members of the 
IhtemationQl Ijahour Organisation (Havana, 1939), Secord of Proceeds 
ings (Montreal, 194.1), p. 233. 
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few employers in ('liylon liave taken the initiative in yetting' 
up creehcs; the miniber in 1945 was 671. In other countries, 
ti>o, ereehcs are frequently provided on plantations on Avhich 
women are employed, even where employers are not legally 
bound to do so. The standards of sanitary and labour welfare 
services on the plantatjons vary considerably. The recent 
survey made by the Labour lnvestig:ation Committee in India 
showed that most often the sanitary conditions were unsatis- 
factory, and the Committee recommended that employers should 
be required by law to maintain Avell-defiiied standards. 

The i)rovision and proper maintenance of creches are ccr- 
taiuly questions whic'.h affect the welfare of children as much 
us that of mothers Avlio have to work and look after their 
children at the same time. The general introduction of this- 
amenity Avoiild be a valuable contribution to the iiuproveinent 
of the position of women, as the (‘.reehe would enable the mauy 
girls who have to look aftoi- the youngest children in the family 
to attend school. There is no iloiibt that the lack of creches in 
sufficient numbers is one (d* the reasons for the pooj* school 
attendance among girls. It is neeessary. however, to organise 
the provision of creches with snffie,ient care, and it would be 
desirable that such organisation should take the form of a col- 
lective social service for the entire Avorking population rather 
than be coufined to Avorkers iu the larger undertakings. 

j^notber important i^roblem of maternity protection is to 
prevent the employment of pregnant Avomeii on tasks which 
might be detrimental to their health. In some Asiatic couu- 
tries, laws and regulations have been adopted for this purpose; 
these are mentioned later. 

In concluding the above survey of the A’^arious maternity 
protection measures for vvomen Avorkers in Asiatic countries, 
it must be noted that all the measures mentioned have seldom' 
been adopted in any single country. But the need for im- 
proAung and supplementing the existing legislation has been 
recognised, even though action has so far been rather halting. 
A maternity protection programme for these countrie.s should 
include the following important points; 

(1) The strengthening of legislation entitling the Avorker 
to matemty leave with the assurance of holding her job; 

(2) The setting up of a sA^stem of allowances instead of 
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wages during inateriilty leave, within the f]*auiework of a social 
security system; 

(3) The setting np of liealth services which are sufficiently’ 
developed to ensure the supervision of pregnant Avomen VAorker^ 
and the provision of obstetrical attendance in proper liealtb 
^onditioiisd 


IlEAiiTU Protection 

In Asia, social legislation has evolved on much the same lines 
as in western countries several decades earlier, and the 
TCguiaiious coiiceriiing employment were enacted to aiford. 
protection to women and children. With the adoption of geu^r 
ral measures lor securing humane conditions of work for work- 
ers of both sexes and of all ages, some of this special legisla- 
tion has now been replaced, or else the differences which still 
exist between the regulations in force for men and for adult 
women relate only to matlers of detail and are too slight to 
be taken into consideration in this brief survey. This is the 
oase, m particular, as regards regulations which restrict work- 
ing hours and fix the workers’ right to a weekly rest. There 
are, hoAvover, two questions ou which Asiatic legislation makes 
special provision foi* the health protection of adult Avomen 
workers: night work and industrial health aud safety. 


Nif/ht Work 

The International CVnvention of 1919 (which replaced an 
earlier Convention adopted at Berne in 1906) laid down definite 
standards as regards night Avork. Either by direct ratification 
(India) or by extension to iion-iuctropolitaii territories (British 
"territories in Asia, liiflo-(^ijiiui, and Indonesia) of ratifications 
by the metropolitan country, the 1919 Convention concerning 
night AA^ork of AAomcn in industry has had far-reaching elfects 
in a large number of Asiatit' countries. Tii these countries the 
problem may be said to huA'^e hiMUi soh'^ed almost before it became 
acute. 


Points 2 und U are discussed in more detail in Report T, Vrohlems of 
iSoMat 
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The situatiou is very different, however, hi two Asiiitic. Mem- 
ber States, China and Siam, which have not ratified the Con- 
vention, and apparently also in the Philippines. In China, tho 
problem of night work of women is one of Jong standing, es- 
pecially ill tlie textile industry, where work in shifts is highly 
developed. When the Factor}’ Act was consolidated in 1932, a 
provision was included prohibiting night work of women be- 
tween 10 p.m. and 6 a.m,; hoM'ever, the enforcement of this 
provision was postponed from year to year because of practi- 
cal or technical difficulties, and during the w'ar the imperative 
needs of national defence required suspension of these regula- 
tions, as ill most of the other belligerent countries. It appears, 
therefore, that this problem is one which wiW have tn be dealt 
with in China wdien economic and social life can be reorganised^ 
in normal conditions and, in particMilar, Avhen shorter w'orking 
hours are fixed, so that two shifts not exceeding 8 hours each- 
can be included Avitliin the time interval authorised by the 
Convention. 

No mention is made of ilie regulation of night work in the 
Philippines in Act No. 3071 of 1923, which laid down regiila- 
tioiis coneeniiiig many other aspects of the employment of 
woiiien and young i^ersons. 

In other Asiatic countries the Convention lias often served 
as a guide in the adoption of measures to prevent abuses in the 
employuiont of women on industrial night Avork. It leaves to 
the eoinjietent authorities eonsiderable latitude in its applica- 
tion ; under a siieeial elause in this Convention, India and Siam 
may restrict the application of its provisions to factories as 
defined by the national laAvs and regulations, and under Article’ 
35 of the Constitution of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion, the extension of these p^Mvisions to colonies and protec- 
torates may be modified to suit the local conditions. For this 
reason there is considerable variation as to detail in night Avork 
regulations in Asiatic countries. 

In India central legislation on night work applies only to 
the larger factories (using mechanical ]iiotiA''e power and, as a 
rule, employing 20 or more persons), and night work in small 
mechanised industries and in workshops where only manual 
labour is used, even though a large number of workers are 
employed, is not generally regulated. In these workshops, in 
■which only the proAuncial authorities haA'^e at present power" 
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to regulate tlie conditions of work and protect women against 
night work, most of the workers are reported to be women., 
Ill some cases these authorities have taken action : Tor ex- 
ample, the Government of the Central Provinces, wbich in 
1937 passed an Act on unregulated factories (not covered bv 
the factories Act) that applies to workshops engaged in the 
manufacture of indigenous cigarettes and of shellac Hiid i,n 
Joather tanning, in which 50 or more persons are employed. 
As was pointed out in regard to the minimum age I'os- admis- 
sion to emplojunent^ tlie extension of the scope of the central 
legislation is being effected by degrees. In revising the Fac- 
toric^s Act, this point might Im dealt wnth; it will be iici'cssary 
to give greater flexibility to the regulations which at present 
pi^ohibit the employment ot‘ women during a specified period 
of 11 hours (from 7 p.m. to 6 a.m.), and to adopt the arrange- 
ment provided for in the (Convention, allowing individual 
undertakings to draw up Ihoir own S4*.hednles on condition tliat 
the night period is at least 11 consecutive hours in duration 
and includes the interval between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. (or 
hetween 11 p.m. and G a.m. under an exemption permitted 
by the revised Cojivcntiou) . Such fle>xibility will inevitably 
be rc(j Hired because of the increasing tendency to reduce the 
lioiirs of work, Avhich will facilitate the organisation of em- 
ployment ill three shifts; and it is only proper that two of 
Ihcst! shifts should be open t(» women. 

The regulations in this I'espect in such countries .ts India, 
Hurnm, (Ceylon, rndo-Ohiiiri, and Malaya generally PoUo^v the 
ymtterii of the G-onveiition, although in some eases the provi- 
sions arc stricter; for example, a longer night iiitei’vai than 
that required by the Convcjition is in force in the French 
Establishments in India, where it is fixed between fi ]).ni. and 
6 a.m. 

On ihe other hand, when the application of the Night Work 
(Women) Convention, 1919, was extended to Tndoiiesia by two 
Ordiiinnces of 1925, the Governor authorised exemptions in 
addition to those laid down in the Convention. Night work of 
women was permitted in five kinds of industrial occupations 
(sugar factories during the season, fibre and cassava mea! fac- 
tories. oil factories, and salt works), provided that the under- 
takings utilising the exemption supplied the Labour Office 

’ See TTT, ^ 
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witi'. Ktatislical iut'onuatiou at rr^i^uiar intervals re^iinliu;i' tbe 
hours of work and the wa^es of women workers ein picked at 
Tn six other kinds of \voi-k, i)ermits might he iV»'aiited 
by tlie Labour Oihee at the a‘equost ol’ the undertak'iijr for a 
s|)( (dfied period of time not oxceodiiifi: one or two months. Ry aJi 
Ordinance of 1941, the general permanent exemptions w^rc 
abolished in the five occupations for wdiich they had beeJi 
anlhoiised, and instead, the use of the exemption was made 
conditional, as in the occupations of the second group, on a 
perioit being obtained the undertaking from the Tiabour 
Office for a specified period and in eouditious determined in 
each case. 


Health and SaffMj in Employment 

Various la^vs and regulations have been adopted in Asiatic 
countries to improve the conditions of work for women em- 
ployed in occupations involving risks of accidents, excessive 
fatigue or occupational diseases, or to prohibit theii* ('UipJoy- 
ment in such occupations. These provisions either fix special 
conditions concerning health and safety measures for the pro- 
tection of women engaged in specified occupations or entire ^ 
ly prohibit the employment of w^omcn in certain types of ac- 
tivity. 

Health and safety measure.5 foi* the protection of women Ju 
ceriaiii occupations- -generally in industry — ^vary from country 
to country. Under the Chinese l^actory Act, 1932, in princi- 
ple, women may be employed in factories only aftex' a medi- 
cal examination. In Indo-Chiiia, provision is made for fixing 
by adniinLstrati^'c regulations special conditions for the em' 
ployment of w^omeji in uubeailhy or dangerous industrial es- 
tablislnuenls. The legislation of several non-inetropolitaii 
Asiatic territories is of this type and it conforms to the pattern 
ol' the regulations in France and in the United Kingdom. In 
Ceylnu, for example, the conditions w^hich may be fixed by the 
(lovernov iu Council are specified in great detail and relate, 
among other mattei’s, to safety and health in industrial iin- 
<iertak}iif»K employing women and the obligations of employ- 
ers in this respect. In some cases, special conditions are fixed 
for employment on specified jobs; in Indo-China, the fencing 
of the dangerous parts of machines is made a condition for the 
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employment of women oii those machines, and in work[)lacea 
(shops ami accessory piejnises,* as many seats must be pro- 
vided as there are women eiui)loycd.^ lu Ihe riiiiippincs, 
seats must he provided botli in industrial and in cominercial 
iindertakiiif^s. In Ceylon, one seat to every tluee fejujilc shop 
assistants must be provided behind the counter, and there 
must be suitable sanitary conveniences tor their exclusive 
use. 

It sliould, however, be addeil that Asiatic countries often 
preJer to x)rohibit altogether the employment of woiulmi in 
certam occupations, rather than adoi)t measures to reirulate 
the conditions of work suitably for them, without restricting 
tlieir right to employment. In (^hina hs well as in India 
(either under the central Factories Act or under xiroviiicial 
regulations) and Burma, the employ meut of adult uomen is 
generally iirohibited, along witli the einploymeut ()\[ children, 
in occ.uxiations which are recognised as invc^lving special idsks, 
even ordinary accident risks from umtdiinery which can l)o 
javoidO(l by carefulness and by the teaching of safetv methods. 
One reasoji why the prohibition of employment is much more 
general tluiii the more complicated method of regulations may 
be Ihe I'isk of accidents from flowing garments. Aiiolher 
reason is the lack of adeejuate vocatioJial training facilities 
for w<jrneii, whose employment is general}^ confined to nn- 
skilleii occu]>at io ns . 

Nevertheless, som(3 unskilled occupations aie most arduous 
and involve serious health risks for women which may be 
easily overlooked, because they are not as obvious as iceidents 
from machinery. This ajiplies, for example, to thi* custom, 
still widespread in Asia, of emi^loyiug women on nn loading 
vesseis in ports and on sorting and loading ui quarj'ies and in 
the mijdng nidustry. ll must be pointed out, moreover, that 
such work is often undertaken by contractors, and tluil, women 
emi)loyed by tliein are uiipvotev'ted by laws which w(mld apply 
to women workers recruited directly by the undertakings con- 
eerried. The mining industry affords an example whore a 
large projiortiou of the surface labour is omplojcd through 
tiontractors. The Labour Investigation Committee in Indii 

*Iii the case of indigenous women woikera, the term may he 

mterpreted to mean any piece of fuxnituro covered with a mat and suit- 
able fox sititring in tho iTaditicmal manne]'. 
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fouiiJ that ill 1944, 48.5 per cent, of the coolies’’ were en- 
thi'ongh contractors. 

Underground work in mines is one of these arduous occupa- 
tions in which, as recently as 10 or 20 years ago, the empJoy- 
incnt of women was fairly widespread in Asia. In India, on 
account of poverty and also because of the custom of families 
working together, miners were often recruited for work under- 
ground ill i'fiinily units. ’Phe employment of w'Oincn on this 
particularly heavy work has now been abolished by law in all 
Asiatic countries except Japan. ^ However, as a result of urgent 
war needs, the Glovcriiment of India found it necessary' in 1943 
to exempt, as an emergency measure, coal mines in certain 
provin(*es (Bengal, liihar, Central Provinces and llcrar, and 
Orissa) 1‘rom tlie jirohibition of emplo 3 niicnt oP women on 
iiiidergroniul work in mines; specified (*onditions for the em- 
ployment of women were laid down. On 1 February 1!14(> 
the p^Tiliibitioii was again put into fonre. 

The difliculties tlmt the gratlual elimination of the employ- 
mf-ut of women on underground work in mines met with in 
Lndia between 1929 and 1938 — that of absorbing in .surface 
w'('rk all the women workers available and the reductiou of 
the family income resulting from the iiuemployment of women 
laid fiff — slio^v that the prohibition b,y law of the employment 
of Avoineii in other occupations w^hich are almost as arduouEi 
and in which the)' are customarily employed is not an effective 
wa)’ of affording protection. A coiistruclive guid- 

ing these women Avorkers to other occupations and for provid- 
ing them with the necessary training might lead to u more 
s.iMsfactor)^ solution of the problem. The magnitude of the 
jn*oblein ami its complexity wdll be apparent Avheij it is recalled 
that ju 1928, Avhen the first measures were about to he taken 
ill India for eliminating the employmenL of women on under- 
ground work in mines, 31,785 women, or 2(5.9 per cent, of the 
tola] labour force employed imdergronnd, were so employed. 
Some of these Avorkers Avere re-engaged for underground Avork 
during the Avar, and the problem of finding suitable employment 
for them still remains to bo solved. The Govenimeiit of 

^ The Underground Work (Women) Oonvention, 1935 (No. 45) is 
enforced in China, India, (Tcylon, Indo-Cfiiina., French FatablishmantB In 
Ipdia, Indonesia, Malaya (former Federated Malay States^ Jblioie> 
Acdah, Pcrlis) Trenggann and Brtmei), and Fiji, 
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Liilia lias cojuliictoci a TioUl sliuly of the situation in mining 
areas, and progranmies to nroviflr training in ('.ottago indus- 
tries have birn drawn up. Vegetable gardens and farms 
whieh Avill provide employ iiiout for women are biung established 
in some of tlie ('oal mining areas. 

Until women worlcers are provided with einpJoymeiit more 
suitable for tJieni lliaii liea\y work, some steps might be taken 
to ease the burden of work lor the women already employed in 
oceupaTions involving considi^rable physical strain. The weight 
of loads carried by women might, for example, be limited, as 
has been done in India by rides enacted nnder the Mines Act, 
and in the French Establishments in India. It would be desir- 
able to in elude all forms of lieavy Avork in the scope of protective 
measures foe pregnant women. The measures adopted in India, 
for tiio protection of Avomen employed on niiderground AVork 
in miJiPS under the Avartime exemption - -medical sn p.'^r vision* 
and maternity leave beginning 10 Aveeks before ehildbirtli and 
continuing (i weeks after childbirth — proAude* a (due to the pre- 
caution.s that might he takem in this respeet. In Indo-Ohina, 
fpr instance, Avomeii may be emjjloyed only on light worjc during 
the last months before and th.‘ lirst mouths after childbirth. 

One administrative measuiM' which lias proved A^ery useful 
is to recruit personnel to specialise in the liaiidliiig of problems 
concerning AAomeiUs Avork. In India, during the Avar, the Cen- 
tral GoAvninient a])i)oiuted a group of officials to specialise in 
problems of iiulustrial Avelfare and included a Lady Councillor 
in the section dealing Avith problems pe(*uliar to women workers. 
A special section for the supervision of conditions oP work of 
women and cliildreu Avas set uj» several years ago under the 
Department of Labor in flic Philippines. In Asiatic countries 
which arc going through a stage of rapid (wolutioii in their 
labour legislation anil social policy, it is essential that Avomen^s 
problems should be eousidored as a AA^hole and in a broad 
context. 

Titk Kcoxomk^ SttijAtton of Women Workers 

Til 19.18, Sir Harold BiitJei- concluded his report oil labour 
conditions in the East Avith the statement that the basic prob- 
lems in that region Avhioh must assume priority over labour 
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problems pi(>i)LJl> sfj called are disease, illitera(3y, and poverty. 
The femrde populiilinu midoubft'dly suffers most from these 
three evils. 

The eifeds oi’ eldldbirHi ou tlic iiieidejice of morbidity have 
been mentioiuvl al)OV(‘, and au aecouiit of the preventive 
measures whic-Ji JiaAe been taken lias also been given. Tho two 
other evils aj*e, to some extent, interdependent. Among the 
niiinerous reasons why wa«es, which are as a rule low in Asia, 
are still JoAver for Avoineu is their lack of education, Avhich 
deprives many women of the elementary knowledgv^ indispens- 
able for leehnical training. xViiother important reason is that 
large numbers of women aj-e engaged in the most poorly orga- 
nised oc'cnpations, and that only a small percentage of tlieia have 
joined the eojiiparalively few Irade iiiiioiis Avhich have been 
established. 

Trade unions are the bulwark of wage yu'otectioii in all count- 
ries. Yet in (Jhiiia, Avhere- eonditioiis wonld seem to be parti- 
eularly laAonroble 1o Ihe organisation of women Avorkers in trade 
unions. siu(;e they eonstiiutr? more than half the adult labour 
force in fin'tories, their inenibership in Irade unions was for 
long insignificant. At a. labour conference called by the Cbinese 
Assocfiation of Labour in 19411, it Avas stated that this association 
eo.fn]irised 422. 6n0 members, of whom only 22,610 were Avomen 
S per ('ont.) ; 21,415 of those AA'omen AA^orkers were employed 
ill the textile industry.i The instability of the female labour 
force, AA'hieh is even greater than in western countries, is no 
doubt the main reason why women have not become an integral 
part of the Avorkiug community; a sample enquiry made in 
Chungking in 1943 in the textih* industry slioAved that 79 per 
cent, of the female labour force were under 20 years oh’ age. It 
is estimated that AA^omen AA-orkeis in China remain, on the average, 
barely five or six years in industry. Jn India registered trade 
unions had in 1937-1938 only 14,703 women members out of a 
total ineinhei-.ship of 390,112 or 3.7 per ceiU. ; in 1942-1943 there 
were 25,972 Avomeii member.s out of a total membership of 
885,209, or 3.8 per cent. Yet, in 1939, 13.7 per cent, of the 
total number of workers in factories were women, and in 1943, 

^ Although precise figurcB are not available, it is stated that the parti' 
cipatioii of ivoinon in the labour movement has substantially increased in 
recent years as a result of the Governmrnt 's policy of promoting labour 
organisation. 
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they xormcd 10.8 per cent. In Ceylon, tlae number of women 
belonging to trade unions was 40,201 in 1946. Their wag*^ 
rates in trades for which v.ages boards have been set up range 
from 70 per cent, of meL .-. rates in the plumbago trade to 89 
per cent, in the rubber export trade. 

A few examples will illustrate the extent of illiteracy among 
women. An enquiry made in Chengtu in China, in 1944^ 
showed that only 10.5 per cent, of the female xDopulaticn were 
literate, whereas the figure for the male population Avas 60.7 
per cent. Jii India, according to a report published in 1933 
by the Board of Education, entitled Education in India in 
1935-36, the number of i'cmale scholars attending recognised 
insticiiiioiis of all kinds was 1,748,920, as compared with 
11,354,846 male scholars, a ratio of about 1 to 6. In 1941, figures 
publislied by tlie Department of Education show that 52 women 
per 1,000 were literate, as comx)ared with 195 per 1,000 for 
men. However, in certain provinces where si>ecial efforts have 
been made to improve the education of girls, this dift'eroiice is 
less marked. An official report on the progress of education 
in the Bombay Presidem y between 1937 and 1942 showed that 
in 1942, 4.89 per cent, of the female population were enrolled 
ill recognised schools, as (*0)iiparcd with 12.62 per cciir. ul‘ the 
male population (490,337 girls and 1,364,944 boys), a ratio of 
about 2 to 5. In Mysore State, the school attendance figures 
for 1946 were 35.4 per cent, for girls, 74.6 per cent, for boys, 
and daring the year 1945-46 the number of adult women taught 
to read and write was only 3,110, as against 86,786 men. There 
is the same considerable difference in the education of girls 
aud of boys in Indo-Chiiia. Statistics for the two sexes sepa- 
rately are not available for the country as a whole, but a local 
enquiiy made in 1938 iu a town in the north of Anuam with 
fairly good educational facilities — Phu-quang — showed that 
only ^2 per cent, of the total number of school-going children 
were girls,- the proportion of women who could read the phone- 
tic script was 2.8 per cent., as compared with 33.7 per cent, 
for men. Although the situation is better in the French Es- 
tablishments ill India, where there are more extensive educa- 
tional facilities, it is far from being satisfactory so far as the 
girls are concerned; in 1936, girls formed only 22 per cent, of 
those attending school. In Indonesia, the figures for 1940 
show that 2.2 per cent, of the indigenous female population 
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^•ouJd read ajid write, as against 10.8 per eeiit. oi‘ tlie male 
population . • 

There are,, Jii>wevei‘, sif^ns oi a change for the better in this 
situation, riaiis for reconstruction and declarations oi policy 
made by the Goveriiiuents of various Asiatic countries, and also 
by trade iinious, talce account of the urgent need for iiuprove- 
meiit in this respect. For exainiilo, the scheme for a national 
system of universal, compulsoiy, ajid free education proposed 
by the Educational Adviser to the Government of India and 
the coiuin-elioiKsive plan for educational dovclopineiit drawn up 
by the (central Advisory Eoarti of Kdncalion apply to girls and 
boys on an ('(inal fooling, hi provincCvS in which the cdi.'cai.ioual 
system in being reformed, it i-; not only the genej-al ivdiication 
of girls, blit also their techuicaJ Irainiiig, that is engaging the 
attention of the ani liorities. In lioiubay, for exan\ple, the 
Vocational l](]iieatioii Advisory (^oniiniUeo appointed in 193S 
recommended in its first report that special imiietus should be 
given to the vocational training of girls, and, among tlie ba.sie 
crafts tor which training facilities should be set up, the (Com- 
mittee mentioned various women’s trades: spitmiiig, weaving, 
and homecraft. It was announced in 1946 that 23 industrial 
schools for girls would soon be opened in the Punjab, almost 
one for each district. Plans prepared by the Government 
of India for the resettlement of demobilised men and women 
have given an impetus to vocational training for women. The 
Department of Labour has organised for demobilised Indian 
servicewomen training centres for domestic service, commercial 
occupations, semi-professional occupations, and social nevvices. 
Mention should also be made of meastires which have been 
in operation for some years for improved training for women 
for nursing and midwifery. A scheme of vocational training 
is being develojied in the coal mining areas ns part of tin? Wel- 
fare prograimno of the Coal iVlines habonr Welfare Fund. 
Demonstration centres are being set up to train women in such 
handicrafts as siiinning, weaving, and basket making. It is 
expected that at a later stage, the sale of these product.^ will 
be organised on a co-operative basis. Such schemes might well 
draw women away from tlm Imavy work of loading and sorting 
coal to more suitable occupations, without the imposition of 
any legal restrictions. 

The principle of sex equality, which is one of the tenets of 
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the' National ii^fYoliitioii in (lliiiia, haia ioiiiid expression in the 
efforts made to spread education among girls and to encourage 
their attendance at tlie various types of schools, which are open 
to boys and girls alike. Vocal ional training for industry is 
generally organised by the factories themselves for both male 
and female workers; however, a number of public industrial 
schools hav(i been ojjciied, some of which train Avorkers for 
industries in which women are geiicrall>' employed la large 
numbers — for example, the silk industry. There ^n-e mku-o girls 
in higher educational institutions than in primary schoois; in 
Chengtu where, as ali crnly mentioned, the literate women were 
a sixth of the total literate working i)opnlation in 19-14, enrol- 
ments J‘or tile university year f 944-45 showed that 30 per cejit. 
of the new students Avere girls. 

It should also be remembered that the Chinese Factory Act, 
the Minimum Wage Act, ami the 1947 Constilution all uphold the 
principle of equal pay for equal Avork as between iiieji and 
women. NotAvithstandiiig the small membership of vAomen In 
trade unions, the unions have often supported the equal pay 
principle in their declarations of policy. Tbe principle of equal 
pay for equal Avork is also included in the fundamental rights 
accepted for the proposed Constitution for India, to which re- 
ference has already beeir madc.^ 

Legislation on th(’ lines of the Indian (government Bill at 
present under consideration to promote minimum wage hviug 
ty the provincial GoAvrnments for A'arious ill-organised indus- 
tries (e.g., AA’Oollen cai-pet wc^aving and shawl making, rice mills, 
tobacco manufacture, plantations, and mica works) Avould 
benefit the Avomeii Avorkers Avho form a large proportion of the 
labour force in Asiatic industries. 

* 

^ * 

The position of \>on]cii workers in Asiatic countries has 
certainly improved considerably in recent years. Progre.ss 
continues to be made, although the pace differs from one 
country to another. Many of the difficulties encountered by 
the women Avorkers in these countries in securing employment, 
in extending the sphere of their economic activity, and in 
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obtaining equitable rates of wages are due largely to obstacles 
raised by tradition and oonveJilion, whose effects persist not- 
withstanding declarations to the contrary in political Cousti- 
lutions. It is hardly possible in a short chapter of a report 
ol a general character to analyse all these causes one by one, 
or to suggest methods by which the special difficulties of women 
worlcers in each country might be mitigated or overcome^ A 
selection has had to be made of some problems of general in- 
terest which are common to ail these oountries. A survey of 
this kind might appear superficial because of its restricted 
character. Nevertheless, a coneerted study of problems com- 
mon lo women workers in Asiatic countries might be useful at 
a time when the political structure of many of these countries 
is being recast. 

Fro n the foregoing brief sur\'ey of the social policy in force 
in Asiatic (countries as regards the legal protection of women 
workers, and of problems whifdi can be solved only by further 
legal or administrative action, it will be apparent that if the 
agendo of the First Asiatu^ Regional Conference to he held in 
China in 1948 were to include a comprehensive study of the 
problems of women's work, an impetus would be given to the 
adoption of siu-h further measures to promote the welfare of 
women workers. 

The following (piestions, in particular, might he studied; 

(1) Methods of maternity protection; 

(2) Measures to promote the general education and vocational 
training of women to enable them to make their full contribu- 
tion 10 the national economy and add to the family income, 
while steps are taken to open to them in increasing measure 
occupations other than those involving rough and heavy wort 
in which many of them are still engaged; 

(3) Measures necessary for the protection of the health of 
women workers who are still employed on heavy work; 

(4) Adequate administrative arrangements for giving effect 
to a policy designed to promote the employment of women in 
accordance with the above proposals. 
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Substantial progress has been made in the promotion of 
labour legislation in Asiatic countries in the last two decades. 
In assessing this advance, it has to be borne in mind that the 
greater part of this legislation deals with the conditions of em- 
ployment in comparatively large industrial undertakings and 
that as yet only a very small proportion of the total working po- 
pulation is employed in such undertakings. An account of the 
legislation in force in Asiatic countries considered with refer- 
ence to the decisions of the International Labour Conference is 
given in the Office report on item III of the agenda. The follow- 
ing brief survey of the regulation of the conditions of work in 
industry generally is included in the present Report for the 
sake of convenience in considering the subject of labour policy 
as a whole. 

During the decade following the establishment of the Nation- 
al Government in Nanking in 1927, various efforts were made 
in China to build up a code of modern labour legislation, and 
the Central Bureau of Factory Inspection was established. The 
work was interrupted by the serious dislocation caused b.v the out- 
break of Sino- Japanese hostilities in July 1937. Not until 1:140^ 
when the Ministry of Social Affairs was brought under the con- 
trol of the Executive Yuan, was it possible again to take up 
the programme of labour legislation, although in the interven- 
ing months regulations were issued to prohibit strikes and lock- 
outs and to prescribe the conditions to which the trade unions 
as well as other public bodies should conform during the emergen- 
cy. A detailed statement laying down the labour policy to be pur- 
sued during the period of post-war reconstruction was adopted 
by the Kuomingtang National Congress in May 1945. Refer* 
cnee is made to this statement in the last Chapter of this Report. 
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A larg^e number of measures for the regulation of the con- 
ditions of 'work on plantations, and in factories, mines, and 
public utility services such as communications, have been adopt- 
ed in India. Sir Harold Butler, in setting down his impres- 
sions after his visit to India and other countries in the East, 
obs^wed that in India “the regulation of working conditions 
so far as large factories are concerned is. ..fairly advanced — 
more so perhaps than in any other Asiatic country and chat 
these conditions “do not compare unfavourably with tliose in 
many European countries”. Before 1920 a policy of non-inter- 
Tentiou in labour matters was usually pursued by the public 
authorities, in the Centre as well as in the provinces, but since 
then the situation has changed considerably. The change may 
be attributed to several factors; the impact of the two World 
Wars; the regular participation by full delegations from India 
in the annual International Labour Conference, the stimulus 
thus provided to the development of the workers’ as well as 
employers’ organisations and the discussion year after year in 
the Central Legislature of the decisions of the International 
Jjabour Conferencej the provision made in the Constitutional 
jreforiiLs of 1919 and 1935 for the representation of workers’ 
^nd employers’ interests in the various legislative bodies; and 
the action taken to implement the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Labour in India, which made investiga- 
tions into the conditions cf life and work of the indas-trial 
workers in the country and made recommendations for their 
amelioration in its Report published in 1931. In pursuance of 
a recommendation made by the (tripartite) Indian Labour 
CSonference, the Government of India appointed the Labour Iri- 
^VEsfigafion Committee in February 1944, to enquire into condi- 
tions in different industries in the country, in order to obtain 
adequate data for the preparation of social security measures. 
Detailed surveys of conditions on plantations and in a large 
number of industries were made by the Committee, and it?, 
findings have bjeii published during the past two years. Pro- 
posals for legislation based on some of those surveys are at 
present under consideration. 

In 1939. Siam introduced a Factories Act, covering privately 
owned factories and workshops of the types specified in a list 
that can be extended by Royal Decree. Before a factory can be 
Mt up or enlarged, it ia necessary to obtain a licence. Th >3 Act 
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lays down general principles as to safety and hygiene at the 
‘workplace and provides for tbe notification of accidents. 

The provisions of the Indian Factories Act and other legis- 
lative measures concerning labour were applicable to Burma 
until it was separated from India in 1937, but they remained on 
the Burmese Statute Book after the separation. A comprehen- 
sive review of labour legislation is now being undertaken under 
the direction of the Labour Department of the Burmese Qjvern- 
ment. 

As in India, labour legislation in Ceylon has in the past 
dealt mainly with specific needs of certain sections of the work- 
ing population. Except for one or two general Ordinances 
like the Service Contracts Ordinance, much of the earlier legis- 
lation related to immigrant labour employed on estates. Since 
1931, however, legislation has been wider in scope and has been 
applied to workers in general. The legislation makes provision 
for the regulation of contracts of hire and service and of the 
employment of women, young persons and children, the regis- 
tration of trade unions, industrial conciliation, workmen’s com- 
pensation, maternity benefits, minimum wages, the regulation 
of working conditions in shops, and the protection of the health 
and working conditions of industrial workers. There are also 
a number of Ordinances dealing with the special terms of em- 
ployment of Indian immigrant workers. liegislative provision 
has also been made to give effect to 16 international labour Con- 
ventions ratified by the United Kingdom Government and ex- 
tended to Ceylon. 

Three sets of regulations at present govern conditions of 
work in Indo-China. The oldest, dating back to 1927 and fre- 
quently amended since, deals with contract labour. It defines 
these workers’ conditions of employment and the services — 
housing, clothing, food, medical care, etc. — to be provided 
by the employer, and also the methods of recruitment and. re- 
patriation of the workers and their obligations towards the em- 
ployer. The other two sets of regulations are similar to the 
first in many, but not all, respects. A Decree of 1936, 'since 
amended, apnlies to Indo-Chinese and assimilated Asiatic wor- 
kers; and a Decree of 1937 (also amended) applies to European 
and assimilated (including Chinese) Worlcers. This complex 
system is now in process of revision, tad drafts for new labour 
and social security regulations, prej^ared by a special 'missioh 
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whith vitited Indo-China early in 1946^ are: beiis^ . 600 - 
bidered by a committee. They comprise a draft Labour €ode, 
.whieh. would apply the principles of the French Labour Code 
uniformly to all the groups of workers covered, and a prelimi- 
nary study of the existing possibilities of introducing a system 
of social security on an insurance basis, with suggestions as ta 
the risks to be covered in the first stages of organisation. 

As in several other parts of the region, labour legislation in 
Indonesia had its early beginnings in measures taken to protect 
labour employed on the plantations. Where penal sanctions 
were in force, the conditions of employment of the workers coiir 
earned were carefully controlled and supervise Indeed, th&se 
conditions tended to set the standard for the other workers. In 
his report to which reference has been made above, Sir Harold 
Butler observed that apart from the fact that he is workirtg, 
under contract and is not therefore free to leave his employ- 
ment,, the estate worker in the Outer Provinces enjoys consider- 
ably better conditions in respect of health, housing, hours of 
work and security of wage payment than is usually the case for 
the industrial worker”. The regulation of the conditions of 
work in industrial undertakings was, however, still at an cafly 
stage in the years preceding the Second World War when the 
report was written, but, as the author remarked, “from the 
absence of legislation it ahould not be eoncluded. . . that condi- 
tions in the larger factories under European management were 
generally defective”. On the other hand, in medium-sized and! 
small factories and in workshops the conditions were none too 
good. As will be apparent, however, from the information pre- 
sented in the different chapters of this Report, a series of 
measures for the amelioration of the conditions of labour gene- 
rally were taken in Indonesia during the years 1934-1942, and 
on the eve of the Japanese invasion this programme was well' 
under way although the war prevented its completion. 

Conditions of work in factories and mines and on plantations 
in Malaya have been regulated by a series of labour ordinances* 
issued since 1884, which were codified in 1912. The employ- 
ment of large numbers of immigrant Chinese and Indian labour- 
W on plantations and in mines has, however, presented a 
special problem. Special measures, such as the appointment? 
of au 'official to look^fter the interests of the Chinese workers' 
Snd the institution of a system of close eonsiRtation mth tbr 
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Agent of the Govemment of India in Malaya in respect of tiib 
protection of the Indian workers, liave been taken to deal with 
titis problem. 

As will be seen below, the Philippine Government also adopt- 
ed a programme of labour legislation before the Second World 
War, with a view to ameliorating the condition of the workers »• 


Hours of Work 

According to the Chinese J’actory Act, as consolidated in 
1932, the hours of work for adults may not exceed 3 a dixy, al- 
though in the case of force majeure or emergencies they may bo 
extended to 12 a day, provided, however, that such overtime doea 
not exceed 46 hours a month. A rest period of 30 minutes 
' after a period of 5 hours of continuous work is provided, as also 
a weekly day of rest as well as the cessation of work on public 
holidays, with regular wages. These provisions have not yet 
been enforced, however. A study made in 1937 by the Social 
Affairs Bureau of the Shanghai Municipality showed that in- 
dustrial workers in Shanghai often worked 11 hours a day. 

The war had, of course, the effect of prolonging the working 
day. Enquiries made in 1 944 by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Ministry of Social Affairs showed that during the emergency 
the hours of work were so long as to impose a great strain on 
the workers. The consequence was that diminishing returns set 
in, in the form of absenteeism, frequent turnover, and an increas- 
ing number of accidents. For example, in Chungking the larger 
textile factories worked as a rule two daily shifts of 12 honTR 
each, and the larger engineering establishments, Hi hours a dayp 
of . which 3i hours siere regarded as overtime. In the other fac- 
torias«<Uie^^wdl^ing day averaged 10 hours (it was generally 
longest, 12 hours, in the dour mills, and shortest, 8 hours, in 
the printing establishments), but additional hours were fre- 
quently worked in ease oP need. In the Peipei area the textile 
industries usually worked two shifts of 12 hours each with a 
break of 30 minutes for meals, while in the chemical works and 
printing establishments the working day was as a rule 9 or 10 
hours in duration, although when raw materiala were available 
S or 4 or even 5 or 6 hours were frequently added in the evening 
In eaae of need. 
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The enquiry made by the Bureau of Statistica of the Ministry 
of Social Affairs to which reference has been made above showed 
that in Chungking the textile factories allowed the workers a 
day's rest once a week, or once in 10 days when there was a 
change of shifts. Chemical and engineering works granted as 
a rule a day's rest in each fortnight, and most of the larger 
printing establishments one clay a week. Smaller factories 
generally did not haA^e any fixed holidays, but gave the workers 
two to four days' additional Avages per month by way of com- 
pensation. Some of the traditional national holidays — usually 
at least three a year — were also observed. 

According to the report of a special committee set up in 1946 
to study the Avage situation in Shanghai, the average length of 
the working day in August 1946 Avas 9.94 hours, as compared 
with 10.57 hours in 1936 and 10.84 hours iii 1941. The aulho-_ 
rities were reported to have taken steps to regulate working 
hours ill certain industries. Apart from a few large establish- 
ments, the hours of Avork for labourers in North China are gene- 
rally longer. Since most faclories worked longer hours than 
were permitted by the Factory Act, the Ministry of Social 
Affairs issued a general order in December 1946, urging fac- 
tories to limit working hours to 10, or preferably 8 houry a day. 

Under the Indian Factories Act, as amended and consolidated 
in 1934, the hours of w^ork for adults Avere limited to 54 a week 
and 10 a day in perennial factories, and to 60 a week and 11 a clay 
in Seasonal factories (factories working for not more than .180 days 
in the jfear). By an amendment to this Act which wajj adopted 
in 1946 the hours of Av^ork have been reduced to 48 a AA^eek an cl 
8 a day in perennial, and to 50 a week and 10 a (Jay in seasonal, 
factories. The amendmeut also fixed the rate of Avages for 
pvertiihe at tAvicc the ordinary rate. The spreadover of hours 
of work AVas limited to 13 hours a day by this Act,. but the pie- 
riod was reduced to lO-J hours in perennial ^ctories .and 11 J in 
seasonal factories in April 1946. The Ac^" further provides 
for a weekly day of rest on Simciay of any.pther day of the 
week, It also provides for a'totaj of an hour's rest for tf.liours 
of W()fk, and prohibits continuous Avork for more than 5 >iours 
in case of Adults. 

. of jthe PiactOfies ,Act is' limited, however, to. estab- 

ehipTdyirig not more tiian 20, or, in pr,ovincjes in which 
Governments have in their discretion extended fhe ' Mope, 
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not more than 10, persons a day. Since 1937 a i^umber of pro- 
vinces have adopted legislation to regulate the hours of work 
in small workshops, as, for instance, in the Central Provinces, 
where the hours of work are limited to 10 a day. 

Several of the provinces have, moreover, adopted in recent 
years legislation to limit the hoars of work in shops; the maxi- 
mum limit in Bombay and Sind is 9^ hours, and in Bengal and 
the Punjab, 10 hours. After consulting the provinces on the 
need for legislation concerning the weekly rest, the Central Go- 
vernment adopted the Weekly Holidays Act in 1942, providing 
for the closing of shops, commercial establishments, restaurants, 
and theatres for one day in the week. The weekly holiday is 
to be a paid holiday. The Act is put into operation only if and 
when the provincial Governments so desire, and they are also 
empowered to add a half day to the weekjy holiday. The Act 
came into force in 1943 in Ajmer-Merwara, Bihar, British. 
Baluchistan, and the Nortli-West Frontier Province. 

On the railways, under the Hours of Employment Begula- 
tions of 1930, hours of work are limited to 84 a week in the case 
of persons whose work is essentially intermittent and to an 
average of 60 a week in any one month for the others, with pro- 
vision for overtime work in special circumstances paid at. the 
rate of one and a quarter times the ordinary rate of wages. 

Under the Motor Vehicles Act, 1939, the hours of Avork of 
drivers of such vehicles are limited to 9 a day and 54 a Aveek, 
and a rest period of at least half an hour after 5 hours of coil- 
tinuous Avorl^ is provided. 

The hours of Avork for municipal employees range from 8 to 
104 per day and from 48 to 60 per week, with one day off every 
week. Central Public Works Department workers have an 8- 
hour day and a 48-hoiir Aveek, wich a holiday on Sundays. Work- 
ing hours for rickshaw pullers are not regulated, and they are 
likely to work intermittently throughout the 24 hours ; in 
Madras, they are out for only 8 to 10 hours a day, while in 
Calcutta there are two shifts: a day shift, and a night shift. 

Under the Indian Mines (Amendment) Act of 1935, the hours 
of work above ground are limited to 10 a day and 54 a weejv 
and the spreadover is limited to 12 hours. A rest period of not 
less than one hour after 6 hours of continuous work is provided. 
For work underground, the hours are limited to 9 a day (ipr 
olttding the journey to aiud from the face) and 64 a week^ 
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There is no statutory regulation regarding hours of work 
on plantations except in the case of tea and rubber factories. 
It is reported that in the north of India the labourers usually 
work from 8 a.m. to 2 or 3 p.m., and that in the south they work 
from 8 a.m. to 5 or 6 p.m., on the tea and coffee estates, with a 
nominal interval of an hour in the course of a day ; the tappei-s on 
the rubber estates usually work from 6 a.m. to 1 or 2 p.m. 
Sunday is usually a holiday on tea and coffee estates except in 
times of heavy flush. 

JLt may be added that during the inter-war period generally 
shorter hours were worked than the prescribed legal maximum. 
In 1938, for instance, 29 per cent, of the male workers and 31 
per cent, of the female workers in the perennial factorie.s, and 
36 per cent, of the male workers and 43 per cent, of the female 
workers in the seasonal factories, were reported to work for not 
more than 48 hours a week; In the Jharia and Ranigauj coal- 
flelds the hours of work for the miners and loaders did not ex- 
4*eed 44 a week underground and 45 in open workings. 

In India, as elsewhere, the war led to a relaxation of the pro- 
visions concerning hours of work. Early in the war, on account 
.of the urgent need to increase textile production and at the ins- 
tance of the Central Government, the provincial Governments 
issued notifleations authorising the textile factories to work up 
to 60 hours a week as an emergency measure. The workers 
■were, however, required to be paid overtime for the additional 
6 hours, at the rate of one and a quarter times the normal wage. 
The duration of the validity of this exemption was in the first 
instance limited to six months, but was subsequently prolonged 
to the entire period of the war. Moreover, many of the pro- 
vincial Governments, which have concurrent powers of factory 
legislation with the Centre and are wholly responsible for the 
administration of such legislation under the 1935 Gonatita- 
tion, also authorised, of their own accord, the prolongation of 
hours of work for the duration of the war. The exemption was 
authorised in respect of specified industries and establjHkments, 
and in all cases maximum limits to hours Of work as well as 
niinimum requirements in respect of rest periods were pres- 
orfbed. The payment of overtime for the additional hones of 
Woilr was also made obligatory. FurthermoTe, in 1942 tbs Gen- 
find 'Government was empowered by the RailWasrs (Honta of 
JEnfdlfvvMt) Ordinfiiiise (Oirdiixanca No, XLV lat 1M2)' to euk 
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pend the application of the 1930 Hours, of Employment Kefpila' 
tions to the whole or a part of Ihe railways for specified periods 
as an emerj^^eney measure; but this power was never in fad 
exercised. The Ordinance provided for the payment of over' 
time in the event of the suspension of the Re§mlcLtions at not 
less than one and a half times the normal rates of wages. 

Wages boards, consisting of the Commissioner of Labour and 
members representing employers and workers in equal propor^ 
tion, are authorised in Ceylon, to determine in the case ot eact 
particular industry or trade the duration of the normal work- 
ing day. These boards may not, however, extend the dailj) 
hours of work beyond 9 hours, including a rest period of at leasi 
an hour. They are also empowered to require a full day’s rest 
a week to be accorded to the workers, and in trades to whict 
the Wages Boards Ordinance applies, such a provision is cus 
iomary. Regulations by the wages boards for specific trades 
generally prescribe a maximum working week of 48 hours. A 
shorter week has, however, been prescribed in some cases, as 
for instance, in. the eagipeering trades, in which the hours oi 
vrork are limited to 45^ ; ^nd a longer working week (56 hours) 
in others: plumbago, attack, toddy and vinegar manufacture 
motor transport, tapping and plucking in rubber and tea pro- 
duction. 

Under Ordinance No. 18 of 1940, the hours of work in shops 
in Ceylon are limited to 8 a day and 45 a week. The Ordinance 
also provides for an hour’s rest a day for the midday meal, bet 
ween 11 a.m. and 2 p.m., and a weekly holiday with pay for i 
■day and a half. 

In Indo-China, the hour& of work for contract labour arc 
limited by law to 10 a day, including the time required by tlu 
worker to- travel from his residence to his place of employmeml 
and return, and this limit must be taken into account in the 
assignment of piece work. At present most of the larger plan- 
tations work only 8 hours a day. The rate of' pay for overtime 
is one and a half times the normal rate. Provision is made foi 
a rest period of 2 hours in the middle of the day on account oi 
Ihe heat knd for a day’s rest a week. Furthermm, the employ 
er is required to provide his workers with paid employment ftn 
-aat less than days a montfa. 

In the ease of noa-cbntrsict labour, the daily hours of worl 
industrial, winiBig; and comiaisroial nndartakiiifa are iUaWc 
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to 8 a day for wage earners, as well as salaried employees, by a 
Decree of 13 October 1936. Provision is also made for a weekly 
day of rest for all workers. Similar provisions are in force in the 
French Establishments in India, under a Decree of 1937. This 
Decree, moreover, prohibits night work in industrial undertak- 
ings without special authorisation. 

The daily hours of work on plantations in Indonesia befoi'e 
the Second World War was 9 hours, and the statutory' rate of 
wages for overtime was not less than time and a half; provi- 
sion was also made for not less than two days of rest a month, 
in addition to public religious holidays. The daily hours of 
work underground in mines were limited to 8^, and in indusr 
trial undertakings to 9. 

The hours of Avork in the Malayan estate rubber factories 
before the war w’ere usually from 6 a.m. to 1 p.m., with a break 
of about half an hour for a meal. Tappers on rubber estates 
who started W’ork soon after dawn worked for about 6 or 6^ 
hours a day. In industry, the daily hours of work were 
limited by la^v to 9, but in practice the 8-hour day gene- 
rally observed. The rate for overtime varied, although the 
labour law allowed for double the normal hourly rate. There 
was no statutory provision for a weekly day of rest in industry, 
but no worker was bound to work for more than 6 days in the 
week. 

In Singapore, there is at the present time a standard 8-hour 
day in practice in abnost every place of employment, and over- 
time is paid at one one and a half times the basic rate. 

In the Philippines, the (Commonwealth Act No. 444 of 1939^ 
which applied to all workers, except agricultural labourers, 
piece workers, domestic servautK, and the members of the family 
of the employer working for him, prescribed an 8-hour day 
and required overtime to be paid at not less than time-and-a- 
quarter rates. 


Health and S\fety Measures 

In most Asiatic countries in which the beginnings of modern 
industry exist, legislation, for the protection of the industrial 
worker, largely modelled on similar legislation in-the impye 
advanced industrial couutrie.), .has been introduced. Such 
ll^ffial^tioii — although it . is not .everywhere fullv enforced— 
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usually includes special provisions to safe^ard the health of 
the worker and to protect him from industrial risks while he 
is at work. For instance, the Chinese Factory Act requires- 
all factories to provide adequate ventilation, pure driuliiu}^ 
water, good lighting, and proper latrines and toilet facilitieSy 
and to adopt necessary measures for the prevention of poison- 
ing. It also prescribes that factories should be housed in suit- 
able buildings, and that proper installations and fencing of 
machinery as well as adequate measures for the prevention of 
flood and firo should be provided. It requires the employer 
to give the workers proper training in the prevention of acci- 
dents. Regulations for the administration of the Act require, 
among other things, the employment of a medical practitioner 
and the provision of sick rooms and first-aid requisites in all 
factories employing over 300 workers; the testing of all machi- 
nery, equipment, and boilers by technical experts before ins- 
tallation and at specified periods thereafter; and the provi- 
sion of adequate precai it ionary measures against fire. These 
measures have been sup])l •). rented by detailed regulations which 
embody in simple terms bMsie requirements for the pre-motion 
of the health and safety of the workers in factories. Tu the 
post-war plan for llie gradual enforcement of the Factoiy Act, 
priority is given to the* provisions for industrial safety and 
health. 

'The Indian Factories Act provides that, the factories shall 
be kept clean* and free from effluvia arising from any dryin, 
privy or other nuisance, and also from impurities of gas, 
vapour, dust, excessive humidity, and overcrowding. They must 
have -a Sufiicient and suitable supply of drinking water, suffi- 
cient light and ventilation, and an adequate latrine sj'stem. 
The Act requires adequate fencing of the machinery and the 
provision of proper means of CvScape in ease of fire. Inspectors 
are empowered under the Act to serve orders., oii the mtmage- 
ment- specifying the measures to be taken to remedy defects. 
These provisions of the Factories Act are supplemented by 
elaborate rules issued by the provincial authorities. 

The Indian Mines Act authorises the making of detailed 
rules by 'the Central or* provincial Governments concerning the 
provision’' of sanitary measures' in ' mines. ‘\Iii this,- as in the 
prbMsioin.s referred to in thf .previouB j paragraph, ^tho Burmese 
the eiptiowm?^ vthe' 
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'Central GoreEDiiieftt .to make regulations providing for the 
safety of the mine workers. Power is given to inspectors to 
Order Pleasures to be taken to deal with risks ito human life 
or safety, and if necessary to prohibit the employment of 
workers in a mine or part of a mine where such employment 
appears to be dangerous, until the danger is removed. The 
aafety provisions have been extended since the Act was first 
passed, and the rule^makirig power has been exercised in the 
framing of the Indian Coalmines Regulations, 1923, the Indian 
Metalliferous Mines Regulations, 1926, and other measures 
The Coal Mines Safety (Stowing) Act of 1939 provides for 
the creation of a fund through the levy of a ceas to finance 
stowing measures; it was amended in 1940 with a view to using 
the fund to finance measures against fire and flooding in mines. 
A farther measure of safety was provided by the Indian Mines 
(Amendment) Act of 1940, which made the salaries of the 
manager, the supervisory staff, and persons employed in con- 
nection with the raising and lowering of the workers payaulo 
by the owner of the mine instead of the coal-raising contractor. 

Health measures for the protection of plantation workers 
include provisions for adequate sanitary arrangements in con- 
nection with the forwarding of labour from the source of supply 
to the place of work as well as on the plantations. Although 
free medical aid is given to the workers and their dependants 
4 M 1 all plantations, a marked deterioration in the health of the 
population has been reported in recent years, largely owing to 
malnutrition. The emnmon ailments on plantations are mala- 
ria^ hookworm infection, end reapiratory diseases. 

The Siamese Factories Aet requires the manager to keep 
the factory and its eompound clean in conformity with cer- 
tain. standards. Machinery must be fenced or otherwise saCe- 
•guarded -and defective machines ^may not be used. 'Wfihre 
poisoDOua or dangerous articles are used or manufactured, ade- 
quate proteetkm must be provided. Accidents must be notified 
if they cause deaths or injury involving more than three days' 
absence from woik, or sui^ieiistoir of operations for more than 
oevoa days. 

Is Ceylon, apart from the provisions of the Mime and 
Sfaehinary Ordmsnce (whi<A srill shortly be superseded by the 
FSietories Ordinaoce) and the Shope Ordinanee, twotOidinapeea 
dre^iatettdsd to aecpih the health of planlatioii wor k o r a th e 
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i^iaeiuNw ^liabotii^erB) Ordinance and the Medical Wants Ordi- 
nance. The first requires the superintendents of all estates of 
which 10 acres or more are cultivated to notify the Director of 
Medical and Sanitary Services of the prevalence of certain 
infectious diseases, and to carry out the directions of the medi' 
cal oiBcer. The second Ordinance requires the supei-intendeiit 
of every estate to maintuin the workers* quarters and their 
vicinity in a sanitary condition, to relieve the sick, to send 
labourers to hospital when directed by the medical officer, to 
notify the medical officer of every birth and death on the estate, 
and -to' ensure the proper care for women after childbirth and 
of infants under 1 3 ^ear of age. 

Detailed provisions regarding health measures, which an 
supplemented by special Orders, are included in the Decreei 
of Indo-China and the French Establishments in India, men 
tioned above. In Indo-China, strict regulations are laid dowi: 
for health measures for contract labour on estates; in Cochin 
China these regulations cover free agricultural labour as well. 
Special emphasis is given to anti-malaria measures. 


Annual Holidays with Pay 

The Chinese Factory Act, as consolidated in 1932, provides 
for 7 to 30 days of annual holiday with pay for the workers^ 
according to their length of service. The provision does not 
seem, however, to have been enforced. Miss Augusta 

B. Wagner, of the staff of the Yenching University at Peiping 
in her book entitled Labor Legislation in China, which was pub- 
lished in 1938, observed: “In the matter of holidays the greatest 
diversity prevails. In the small factories and in many of the 
larger ones, the holidays for the year are limited to fiv:? days 
at the lunar New Year and one day for each of the three festi- 
vals: the Spring Festival. . the Dtagon Festival. . and the 
Moon Festival.** Some of the. larger factories were reported 
to allow three days in addition on certain public holidays. 

In April 1945 the Indian Factories Act amended with 
a view to making statutory provision for annual holidays with 
pay for the workers covered by the Act: 10 days for adults 
and 14 days iCor children (persons between 12 and 15 years of 
age) ; the qualifying period prescribed was a vear of service. 
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The shops legfisUtion in a number of provinces provides for 
paid yearly holidays for shop workers. The Punjab Act, which 
has also been in force in the province of Delhi since 1942, pro- 
vides for 7 days’ leave with pay for six months of service and 
14 days for one year of service; the Bengal Act, for 14 days of 
privilege leave with full pay and 10 days of casual leave on 
half-pay in the year; and the Sind Act, for 15 days of leave 
with full pay in the year. Measures have also been taken foj* 
Ihe grant of annual holidays with pay for workers in jute mills 
in Bengal, municipal employees in the Central Provinces and 
Berar, and the permanent staff of the printing presses in the 
Central Government. The Government of the Indian State of 
Mysore issued in 1941 a uniform set of rules concerning il»e 
conditions of work applicable to all Government industrial es- 
tablishments. Under these rules, provision is made for m 
annual holiday with pay of two weeks for all workers on daily 
wages on the completion of a year of service. In addition, two 
holidays with full pay on the occasion of religious festivals are 
allowed. There is no statutory provision for annual holidays 
with pay on plantations, and judging from the inforiaatioii 
available, it would appear that only some of the tea gardens in 
Assam allow two or three paid holidays in the year to their 
workers. 

Annual holidays with pay are provided in Ceylon under the 
Wages Boards Ordinance. The decisions made by the various 
boards for 11 trades provide for a holiday ranging from 12 to 
18 days, subject to an initial qualifying period of work ranging 
from 180 to 232 days. Compulsory adjudication of industrial 
disputes under wartime legislation has resulted in the grant of 
6 statutory holidays and two weeks’ leave with pay for a large 
category of industrial and clerical employees. The Shops Or- 
dinance provides for 7 annual holidays and 14 days’ casual leave 
for urgent private business or other reasonable cause. 

By a Decree of 30 December 1936, which came into elfcofc o:i 
1 January 1938, provision is made in Tndo-China for not less 
than 10 days’ annual holiday with pay, on the completion of 
one year of service, for all Asiatic workers, salaried employees, 
and apprentices in industrial, mining or commercial undertak- 
ings and in the liberal professions. iBuropeans and assimilated 
workers (including Chinese) are entitled to 15 days’ holiday 
a year. 
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In the French Establishments in India, all industrial workers 
are entitled to an annual holiday of 15 days. In New Caledo- 
nia, the annual paid holiday prescribed Jjy law is 12 days. 

It has been remarked, however, that there is a real need in 
many of these countries for the provision of recreational and 
other facilities calculated to enable the workers to utilise Lheir 
holidays for the purpose of recuperation. 

The Remunera^tion of Labour 

The trade union movement in most Asiatic countries is as yet 
in the early phases of development, and consequently the deter- 
mination of wages and other conditions of work by collective 
bargaining is not a widespread or usual practice. Minimum 
wage legislation has been adopted in a few countries and while 
it is effectively applied in some of them, its scope is restricted 
to selected industries Anti-truck legislation has also been 
adopted in several countries, and in recent years systematic 
attempts have been made to supplement regular wage.s by 
bonuses of one kind or another~cost-of-living bonus, war bonus, 
etc. — in order to enhance to some extent the actual earnings of 
the workers at a time of steadily mounting prices. Housing 
at fairl}' reasonable coat is usually provided for the workers «u 
the plantations, and such facilities are also frequently accorded 
by the larger industrial undertakings. Other measures, which 
have been taken by employers in a number of cases in com- 
paratively recent years for the assistance of the workers, in- 
clude the institution of stores for the sale of essential foodstuffs 
and other daily necessities at reduced rates and of canteens at 
workplaces. In view of the scarcity of adequate facilities for 
the promotion of public health in many of the countries con- 
cerned, the provision by employers of medical aid at workplaces 
or in workers’ quarters f^ee of charge or at nominal cost ma}' 
also be ihentioned in this connection. 

A Minimum Wage Act was passed in China in 1936, provid- 
ing machinery for the determination of a living wage for in- 
dustrial workers not sufficiently organised for collective bar* 
gaining and receiving exceptionally low wages. The Act, which 
lays down that, in determining the minimum rate, account 
should be taken of the need for the maintenance of at least two 
dependants and that the rates decided upon should be couspi- 
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euously dispUy^/provid^s for the ostablishment of wage boarGb. 
composed of representatives' of the public authorities, the eio- 
ployers, and the workers concerned, as well as two referees, one 
dominated by the employers and the other by the workers, and 
where necessary, One representative of the provincial aiitliori- 
ties concerned. The Act further specifies that the wages for 
young persons should be fixed at rates not leas than 50 per cent 
of the rates for adults, that the wages should be paid not less 
often than twice a month and in legal tender, and that the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal work as between male and female 
workers should, be applied 

Before tho outbreak of hositilities with Japan, daily wages 
were highest in the iron and engineering industry, and monthly 
wages in the flour mills, and they were lowest in the cotton 
weaving and dyeing industries. An enquiry made in 1934 in 
Shanghai showed that the average monthly income of the work- 
ers* families in that area was approximately 10 per cent, less 
than the expenditure, with the result that borrowing was regu- 
larly resorted to for the purpose of making up the deficit. 

A brief outline of the Government’s wartime wage policy 
may be added. This policy, which was designed to check in 
flation, had to be closely co-ordinated with measures for the 
control of prices. No steps were taken to regulate wages in 
the early days of the war. There was a steady rise in wages,, 
particularly after 1940, as a result of a rise in prices and of 
labour shortage, and measure.s for the stabilisation of wages 
were adopted in 1941. In January of that year the Executive 
Yuan issued an Order providing for the adjustment of wages 
to fluctuations in prices in each locality, requiring employers 
to conform to the wage scales laid down and prohibiting them 
from increasing the workers’ earnings by such devices as the 
payment of special allowances, and bringing employment under 
control in order to prevent the discharge or engagement of 
workers without the approval of the competent authorities. 
Moreover, as a consequence of measures taken in December 1942 
for the reinforcement of price control, the Ministry of Social 
Affairs issued supplementary regulations relating to wage stabi- 
lisation. These regulations provided for the e^ablishmcnt of a 
committee for each locality, consisting of representatives of the 
local government, the chamber of cammerce, the trade unions, 
aad other pttblis bodies eoncemed, for the determioation of. 
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mge rates. The regulations^ which prohibited the payment 
of higher rates of wages than those current on 30 November 
1942 and provided for the standardisation of wage scales, were 
to be applied iu all areas in which price control measures were 
in force. It may be added that after the war, with a view to 
stabilising the workers’ conditions in the areas recovered from 
the Japanese, the Ministry of Social Affairs promulgated regu- 
lations in October 1945, governing the adjustment of wages in 
these areas and specifying that such adjustment must be made 
with reference to the cost-of-living indices. Owing to the con- 
tinued instability of the economic situation and to the difficul- 
ties met with by factories and mines during the process of re- 
conversion to peacetime operation, Economic Emergency Re- 
gulations were promulgated on 17 February 1947, which pro- 
vided, among other things, that in specified cities (32 in num- 
ber, according to an announcement made by the Executive 
Yuan on 26 February) wages fixed with reference to the cost- 
of-living index number were 1o be ‘‘frozen” at the January 
J947 level. On the other hand, employers were reciuired to 
issue rations of food, clothing, and fuel to tlje workers at 
January ]947 prices; these commodities were, to bo purchased 
through the Government and not in the open market. 

Wages in India vary very widely not only from one area to 
another, or one industry to another, but also from one under- 
taking to another in the same industry and in the same area. 
This situation may be accounted for by a large number of fac- 
tors: the abundant labour supply; the relatively small propor- 
tion of skilled workers to the total industrial labour force; 
the absence of collective bargaining, which is in itself the con- 
sequence of the lack of a strong and widespread trade union 
movement extending its control over all the more important 
industrial centres; the preponderant weight of tradition or 
custom in the determination of wage rates; and the lack of 
any attempt on the part of the public autboritie.s, until quite 
recently, to evolve a luiiform system of wages. However, the 
Central Government after consultation with the provincial 
Governments with a view to the determination of minimniii rates 
of wages for various oategoriea of workers in different indus- 
tries, including agriculture, set up an authoritative committeo 
to conduct investigations into the existing conditions in a large 
number of industries. Beoorts containinfir the results of these 
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ioiiN have been i.iub1i8hed, on the baais which ^ 
Minimum Wa«:e Bill ■was recently introduced in the Legislative 
jlssembly.^ 

on the ])laiitHtious in India wages are generally fixed on a task 
basis, altliough time rates are nr)t uncommon for certain opera- 
tions. Biec’e rates are also usual in a large number of factories, 
partieiilarly the spinning and weaving departments of cotton 
mills, and. witli a few exceptioi'S, in coal mines. On the rail- 
ways the workers are usually paid by the day or by the month* 
In most industries, except building and construction work of 
one kind or another and the loading and unloading of ships, 
where the tasks are often assigned to the workers on a eontract 
basis, time rates are the rule 

The Payment ot‘ Wages Act ol 11)86, which applies to workers 
receiving less than 200 riinees a month on an average in indus- 
trial establislniieuts eOA’er#*d by the Factories Acx or on the 
Federal railways, provides for the fixinn- of wage pei'iods not 
exceeding one month in duration and prohibits deductions 
from wages for other tl^an spccilhd pui-poses such is fines, 
compensation for damage to or loss of tin* pvojievly oi' the 
undertaking, oi’ payments for honsiiiii; oj* other sei vices ])ro\’ided 
by the employer. The A('t, which reriiiires the naymciit of wages, 
to be made before the expiry of the sevenrh day after di.* ])eriod 
for wliieli they are due in the case of niidertakings employing 
less than 1,000 persons and in other eases before the expiry 
of the tenth day, renders the employer or his agent, and not a 
contractor or an intennediary, resiionsible for the payment of 
wages. 

There Avas an apiireeiable increase in the workers’ nurniiial 
earnings in India during the war years 1980 to 1914. The 
average earnings of a worker in ]ierenniat factories increased 
during this iieriod by 104 per cent., and the increase in differ- 
ent branches of organised industry varied from 28.8 per ccnt.i 
in minerals and metals to 115.1 per (*dit. in textiles. On the 
other hand, the increa.se in the cost of living for the workers 
during the same period was 125 per cent, in Bombay, IS*) per 
cent, ill Ahmedabad, 197 per cent, in Cawiipore, 171 jier cent, 
in Lahore and 113 per cent, in Madras. It will thus be seen 

"For particulars,^ see tlie report on item III mi the agenda: Profframm€ 
of Action for the Enforccmen.t of Social Standards Embodied in Conveniionm 
a id ^irc<iWVU^ldaiions Xol Ealifcd or Accvpl^, pp. 3C'-5'i 
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that the real edrnihgs of ihe factory workers declined daring 
the war. It lias been remarked that this decline was at least 
in, part counteracted by the wartime expansion of employment 
and the consequent increase in the afrf?regate earnings of the 
workers’ ffimiJies. This Jiiay Avell be true to some extent, 
althousb no statistical infornialioii is available by which it 
niipfht be measured, but such a situation has only made it the 
more uri>:ciit to devise measures for the maintenance, as far as 
possible, ol* the wartime level of employment after the war. 

Since 19117 and more particularly since the outbreak ot the 
war, the miners’ earnings have also shoAvn an upward trend. 
Duriiijr 1944, for instance, the averap:e earnin^s^ incliulm*»' the 
cost-of-lh inf^ bonus, oP the miners and loaders increased i'l : n 
about 10 to 17 rupees a moiitli. In addition, during the Avar 
years i-ations were provided to the Minei*s at concession rates, 
and in 1044 free oi* charge. In the lharia coal iclds, however, 
the cost of living ros(' steeply: the increase dii iiig the period 
-August 1939 to August 194:1 Avas 500 per cent OAving to the 
large supply of ch(?ap labour aAmilablo in the mining areas, 
miners’ wages iiave as a rule been much lower than the Avages 
of Avorkers in the larger uidnstrial iiiulertakings. In Bihar, 
in 1937-38, foi- instance, the aAcrage monthly earnings of a 
miner or loader Avere 10.2 ripK^es, as compared Avitii 42 rupees 
earned bv a A\' 0 ]*kcr in the tMginecring industry in tha same 
province, or 19.0 jaijice-; by a Aveaver in the cotton mills in 
Bombay. 

In May 1947. tlie ({ovc’rnment of India accepted the rccom- 
mendations of tln^ Board of (Vniciliation appointed to einjiiire 
into all disi)utes e.xisliiig or anprehended in the coainelds in 
Bengal and- Biliar, AAutli tlie object of bringing' about a settle- 
ment. The workers receiA^ed a substantial increase in their 
earnings, aiid it Avas decided to give attendance and production 
bonuses amounting to four inoi.tlis’ basic wage.s. These bene- 
fits applied only to the colliery Avorkers of Bengal and Bihar 
(about 200,000), but the Government proposed to take ap- 
propriate action in respect ot* colliery workers in other pro- 
vinces, and to invite the States of Bikaner, Hyderabad, Korea, 
Beiva and Talcher to take similar action. 

So far as the plantations are concerned, enquiries made by 
the Labour Investigation Committee to which referpncf* has* 
been made aboA^e, shoAv that as a result of the wai* .he cost 
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<4 living lias risen by at least 200 per cent, in plantation areas 
in the north-east. The workers’ earnings, even includin^r siich 
benefits as the supply of foodstuffs and other essential com- 
modities at concession rates, have not quite caught up with 
this rise. In the south the cost of living has risen by 100 per 
cent., while the earnings have increased by only 50 per cent, 
in the case of men and by about 70 per cent, in the case of 
women. Tt should be added, however, that social services, such 
as the grant of allotments of land, housing and dispensar^^ treat- 
ment, are usually provided on the ])lantations, although the 
extent of these services varies with the different areas. 

The Tripartite Plantation Conference held in Ne^v* Delhi 
on 8-9 January 1947 decided th.it a family budget enquiry should 
be carried out without delaj" to ascertain the requirements of 
workers, and that as soon as the investigation was concluded, 
another conference should fix fair rates of wages for workers 
on tea plantations. Pending the completion of the enquiry, 
employers in Assam and llengal have agreed to give an ad hoc 
cost-of-living allowance of 2 annas per day for every adult 
worker, and 1 anna per day for every child worker. The Gov- 
ernment of India has also prepared a (iuestionnaire and cir 
culated it to all provincial Governments, Chief Commissioners, 
Indian States, etc., ivith the object of collecting data concern- 
ing the existing system of remuneration of agricultural workers, 
their wages, perquisites, and other earnings, regolarity of em- 
ployment. working and living conditions, and so forth. 

As has been mentioned above ^ an attempt is being made at the 
present time to standardise wages in India. The need for such 
a step and its importanc3 w'ere emphasised as long ago as the 
early ’thirties in a number of recommendations by the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour to which reference has previously been made. 
Some progress ha.s, however, been made in the case of railway 
workers, and in the tea industry, in which this question has been 
taken np by the employers’ association. 

The Pay Commission set up by a Government decision of 7 
February 1946 to consider the conditions of work of Government 
employees published its report on 16 May 1947. The Govern- 
ment has accepted the basic pay structure as well as the recom- 
mendations in regard to uniform scales of pay and cost-of-liying 
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allowances formulated by the Commission. The minim' mi salary 
of a Government worker is to be 55 rupees (including cost-of- 
living allowance) and that of a clerk to be 90 rupees per month. 

The Payment of Wages Act passed by the Indian legislature, 
before the separation of Purmu, is in foice in that country. 

In Ceylon, wages boards, consisting ol: the Comudssloner of 
Labour and an equal number of rcprese/itatives of employers and 
of workers, have been set up under the Wages Hoards Ordinance 
to determine the minimum rates of wages for time work or piece 
work. The rates of wages fixed by the boards apply al.so to 
Indian immigrant '^vorkcl^s, fo]‘ whom scpai:ite hoards under the 
Minimum AVage (Indian Labour) Ordinance have not been set 
up since 1945. In addition to tin? niiiiimum wages, adult male 
Indian workers on the estates are entitled to about 8 lbs. of rice 
a month free of cost, or, alternatively, to the free Feeding of 
their children. They are also provided with garden allotments 
and other facilities for raising animals, and the more indus- 
trious of the workers can, in addition, earn considerably more 
than the minimum wage. A wartime innovation has been ihe 
fixing of remuneration by awards of special tribunals appointed 
to adjudicate on industrial disputes. There have been 85 
awards in industrial occupations and 85 for plantations, of which 
45 deal mainly with remuneration. Another provision in the 
Defence liegulations has led to the standardisation of payments 
in services wliich have been declared essential to the life of che 
community, for it has been made an offence for an employer 
to employ workers in such trades on terms and conditions less 
favourable than those which are generally applicable to similar 
workers in the district. 

The basic minimum rate fixed by the wages boards vary from 
1.24 to 1.80 rupees per day in industrial trades and From 58 
cents to 1.03 rupees in agiiculiiiral trades. Separate rates have 
been fixed for women and 3 ’*)ung workers. Overtime is gene- 
rally paid at time-and-a-!ialF rates in industrial occupations 
and time nrid-a-quarter rates in agrieult ire (tea, rubber, coco- 
nut, and cocoa). In addition, the .wages boards have fixed 
special allowances which vary with the rise or fall in the cost- 
of-living index number. Sn the agricultural trades, thesi. allow- 
ances have outstripped basic rates, but in the industrial tradesi 
the special allowances are approximately 50 per cent. oF basic 
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Before the Second World War, the situation with regard to 
wages ill Indo-China in the ease of contract labour was that 
the workers had to be paid at least ouce a month and within 
10 days of the expiry of the period for which the wages were due. 
Debts eonlracted by the workers hi a shop or store situated on 
the prcimscs of the employer might not be deducted from the 
wages. W^age rates might not be changed during the employ- 
ment except with the formal consent of the worker, certified by 
a representative of the public authorities. 

Since 1943, district committees must be set up to fix annuall}’^ 
the iniiiiTiiuni wag(» rate m cash for contract labour, and to 
make an estimate 6f the remuneration given in kind. These 
committees include employers' reiireseiitatives, liido Chinese 
members of r*Jected assemblies, a labour insjiector represerit'ng 
the workers’ interests, ainl the head oL‘ the local admiiiistralioii. 

For Jion-eontract laboiii, a Decree ot' 30 December 1936 
provides foi* the determination of minimum wages for men, 
woiiiOM and children in all industrial and commcreiiil (u-c:ipa- 
tipns, with clue regard to the cost of living, by dislrii't 
inittees similar to those described above. The employers arc 
bound to apply the rates so determined, and these rates are 
fixed rtiinnally as a rule aiul at shorter intervals in exceptional 
circiiin stances. Wages are recinired to be jiaid nt intervals of 
not longer than a month aiul, except in specified cases, dc*duc- 
tions from wages liy the employer for the supply oF »M|nipment 
are jn'olnbitcu]. 'Die average ii-.come of the workei* in the years 
before tlic war appears, lanvover, to have been meagi-c, because 
of underemploynient, tlie payment of customary dues \v intcTr 
mediaries, and deductions of one kind or another, whic’i, aecord- 
ing to reports, were frequeiil. 

Owing to the rise in the cosi of living after the war, varipUil 
Xkietbods have been u(lo])te(l for adjusting the remuneration i>r 
the workers, inelndjjig that of supplying foodstuffs at low 
prices. 

In the French Bstablishmeuts in India, a tripartite board 
was set up under a Decree of 1937 to fix minimum piee»‘ rales 
for the home workers in the weaving industry. This body has 
now exteudod the scope of its activities and deals with the 
rliatribution of raw materials and similar economic*, cpiestionia. 

In the case of plantation workers in Indonesia on loug-teripi 
contracts AviMi penal sanctions attached to them, tlic w'iige.s 
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required to be determined from time to time after careful en- 
q[uiry into the cost of living. The rates were specified in the 
contracts and their payment was strictly supervised by the 
inspectorate. Plantation workers with short-term contracts 
■with no iienal sanctions attached to them received slightly 
higher wHges tiian workers with long-term contracts ooutainiiig 
penal sanctions. During the economic depression of the 'thirties 
the wages on the estates lu central and east ^Tava fell to very 
low levels. The Regulation of Employment in Industrial 
Undertakings Ordinance of 1941 made the payment of wages 
once a month compulsory, limited deductions to a maximum of 
25 per cent, of the wages and permitted sih'Ii (lediictio]i.s only 
for specified purposes. 

The 1101 mal rates of wages on the plantations in Malaya, in 
1941, were 50 cords for men and 40 cents for women, with an 
•additional 10 cents in each ease way of a cost-of-living allow- 
ance. I^Jie workers usually earned more, however, and, the 
estates also supplied them wit! ri<‘e at cost price. Tii the case 
of the 'workers in rnbber-processing factories the wages were 
higher than for plantation vrorkers. The truck system is pro- 
hibited Legislation exists under which minimum wages can 
tie fixed foj* Indian workers on plantations by the Indian Im- 
migration Committee, with the approval of the High Commis- 
sioner and by notification in the Clazette. This legislation has 
had a direct effect on the wage icvels of other plantation workers. 

Minimum wage legislation in the Philippines covered only 
labourers in State employ before the wav. It does not seem 
to liave been sufficiently widely enforced iu the provinces, and 
in the case of private firms only transportation companies 
approached the standards set by legislation. 

Soojatj Skrvuie^ for IxiuTSTiuAn Workers 

With the vdevolopmeut of industry in Asiatic countries, th6 
importance of ijroviding special social services for the benefit 
i>£ the industrial worker has come to bp appreciated in increas- 
ing measure, for they are necessary to ensure a stable and eflii- 
Client Iftboui' force, wdiich is ^still an essential requirement of 
modem industry despite recent technological developments. 
The workers and their families have to be properly housed, litr 
Intflaince, and medical as well as educational facilities Jmvo 
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to be provided for them. It would be misleading to suggest 
that these various facilities now exist in sufficient measure. 
On the other hand, substantial progress has been made in recent 
years in the provision of social services for the workers in the 
larger industrial undertakings. This progress is the more re- 
markable as the generally existing standards ot* public health, 
public instruction, and other social amenities are uoioriously 
low in Asiatic countries. 


Housing 

There is urgent need for the improvement of the housing of 
industrial workers in China. The situation is acute in Shang- 
hai, but it is much the same in other industrial cities, such as 
Tientsin, Tsiiigtao, and Hankow. NTot only is the housing 
accommodation reported to be altogether insufficient, but even 
the existing facilities are stated to be insanitary and in need 
of renovation. A survey made in 1936 showed that in Shang- 
hai there were a total of 5,094 straw huts in an indescribably 
insanitary condition, occupied by 25,345 persons, mostly factory, 
workers^ who paid a rental of 40 cents to 3 dollars a month per 
room. 

The housing shortage has been aggravated by the effects o"^ th& 
war. When, as mentioned below^, the Cxovernment introduced 
regulations in 1943 requiring industrial undertakings to set up 
welfare funds for their workers, it included the buildings of 
workers' dwellings among the purposes for which the fond 
should be used. The regulations require employers to provide 
accommodation for their workers in dormitories or family 
dwellings. In spite of the shortage of building materials, many 
undertakings, csjiecially in areas recovered from the Japanese, 
have complied with this requirement as a means of securing a 
stable labour force, though the accommodation provided is often 
unsatis factory . For example, a factory working on the two- 
shift syst em may even use the same dormitory for both shifta 
of workers. The Government is at present considering legis- 
lation to Tiiake building materials available in the first place 
for the construction of workers’ dwellings, to establish mini- 
mum = housing standards, and to require new factories to pror 
vide suitable housing accommodation for a specified propor- 
tion of the employees. 

Tb^V 230, 
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It is true that the lack of stability during the last several 
deciides in China liiis been a contributory factor in creating 
the state of things described above, but the conditions iu India 
in respect of the housing of industrial workers, especially in 
the comparatively older industrial centres, are hardly better. 
It is evident that the development of modern industry iu Asiatic 
countries calls for special safeguards. For instance, the 1931 
Bombay Census Report stated: 

At least 3b per cent, of the population of the City siift'er ^'rom gross 
overcrowding. Of all tenemonts, 81 per cent, are one -roomed and 
the average number of persons to each of these I’ooiiis 4-. 01, but 
that gives little notion of the coiige.stioji at its worst, tor 2i>b,37d 
person.s live in rooms occupied by six to nine each, 80,133 in voome 
of ten to nineteen persons each and 50,490 in rooms oecupie»l by 
twenty or more persons to each room. These alone comprise between 
them 30 per cent, of the city's population . . . For the vast majority 
of Bombay\s population the avaiJabie floor space is about six foot siiuare. 

The Royal Commission on Labour in India reported in 1931 
that iu Karachi almost one third of the whole population w.ts 
crowded at the rate of- six to nine persons in a room and that 
in Ahmcdabad 73 per cent, oi the workers lived in one-ioom 
tenements. The report further stated: 

Neglect of sanitation is often evidenced by heaps of rottin,; gar- 
bage and pools of sewage, whilst the absence of latrines enhances the 
general pollution of air and .soil. Flou.ses, many without pi in tbs. 
windows and adequate ventilation, usually consist of a single .'^inaU 
room, the only opening being a doorway often too low to enter with- 
out stooping. In order to seenre some privacy, old kerosene tins- 
and gunny bags are used to form screens which further r*;strict the 
entrance of light and air. In dwellings such as these, human beings 
sm bom, .sleep and cat, live and die. 

All available evidence points 1o the further deterioration of 
the hou.siug .situation in the older industrial I'cntres such as 
Bombay since 1931. Between 1931 and 1941 the population 
of ten cities in India increased by 50 pcx‘ cent, or more: by 
nearly IPO per cent, in Cawnpore and by over 90 per cent, in 
Ahmedabad, over 81 per cent, ia Calcutta, and over 77 per cent- 
in .Jamshedpur. 

^ much as 15- to 20 per cent, of the laboiu’ employed iif. 
mines in India is seasonal, but the housing for miners wou^^ 
seem to be mainly intended for permanent workers. According 
to one report, as mwy- as 95 per cent; of the staff live in one- 
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room houses, 10 per cent, in two-room houses, 3 per cent, i^n 
three-room houses, and only 2 per cent, in four-room house;^. 
Little or no provision is reported to be made for housiii;;^ in the 
case of workers engaged in excavating slate and liiiiestono iu 
inaccessible jungles and hills, who are left to improvise tem- 
porary shelters by themselves. However, recently the Govern- 
ment of India prepared a scheme for building 50,000 liouses 
(each Avith two rooms, a kitchen, a bathroom, a verandah and 
a courtyard) in coal mining areas, estimated to cost 125 million 
rupees. The houses are to be built in townships of 5,000 each. 
Jt is expected that 15,000 houses will be ready by 31 iMarch 
1948 , and that they will all be completed wdthin three years. 

The problems of the coal mining industry in India assumed 
special ])i*oiiiiiience during the war years, and, as has been in- 
dicated above, the Govenimenl has adopted various measures 
to improve conditions for the miners.^ A resolution submitted 
by the Indian workers’ member to the second session, held in 
Geneva in April 1947, of tlm Coal Mines ('Omniittne set up 
undei' tile auspices of the Tuternational Labour Organisation, 
j^ind adopted by the Onnniiileo. acknowledged the importance 
these measiiros. It also invited the Governing Body of the 
Intermit ioiial Labour Office to convey to the present Ooiifercnco 
the hope that the (^inference Avould devote special attention 
to the ini|)lenientation, in India and other economically under- 
developed ('ountries. of the pi’iiiciples adopted by tiic (Jom- 
mittce at its first session in London iu 1945, for incorporation 
ill a Goal MiiieAvorker*s’ Charter. The resolution further re- 
•commended that such countries should frame a systematic pr<j- 
griunitie of action in ('.onsiiltalion wdth organisations of em- 
ployers and workers, with specified targets, so that the objects 
mentioned might speedih' be achieved. 

On tlm other hand, in the case of workers in larger indus- 
trial undertHkiugs in the more recently developed industrial 
centres and of railway and plantation workers, the housing 
conditions are someAvliat better, although the situation diiferB 
from plae(‘ to place and a great deal still remaiivi to be done 
by way of the intrcKluctioii of sanitary measures and ♦he dete 
mination of housing staTidnrd*^, as recommended by thi' Royal 
Oommissioii. 


*Cf, RcjJOPt Frobleim of. 8pwl DTfi. 40-4i. 
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[n Mysore State, the five-year development plan provides 
lor the coirstruetion of 50,000 houses for workers; the use of 
laass-prodiiced prefabricated parts is being considered as a 
means ol! reducing the cost. 

Housing in Biiinia is a major probJcm owing to the large- 
scale devastation caused the war and to the shortage and 
high prices of building materials. Though several euijdoyers 
have prepared housing schemes for their ^s’orkers, it has nor 
been possible to implement these schemes to any appreciable 
extent, and most of tlie workers are still compeJled to live in 
temporaiy dwellings, without proper water suppJy, lighting or 
flauitation. 

Though overcrowding and high rents are by no jneaus un- 
common, the standard of workers’ housing in Ceylon is, general- 
ly speaking, reportefl to be liiglicr than in most other tropical 
countries. Tlui Housing and Town Planning Ordinance, HUG, 
provides for the setting up of a National Planning Commission, 
Yvitli power, hi far alidf to main? rectmimejulatioiis for the clcar- 
unee of slums and tlie housing of workers. At present housing 
in most urban areas is regulated under the Jluiisiiig Ordinance. 
The standard of liousiug on plantations vaj'ies greatly, but the 
>ianitatio>i on estates is generally good. Coverument workers, 
cspecialh in tlie Public Works Department and on th<' rail- 
ways, jr«' often jirovided with liousing accommodation, but the 
number of siicii ]u)uses is extremely small, and they are usually 
allocated f)nly to tliose persons whose presence near the place' 
uf work is required at all hours of the day or night. The 
Governiiieut has launched a hoiisiug scheme for its workers in 
Colombo and it is hoped to build about 400 houses for railway 
worke»i by t!u^ end of 1948- 

In Indo-CJiina, free accommodation is as a rule required to 
lie provided for contract labour, which is generally employed m 
minoK and on plaiitatious, and also for free agricultural labour 
ip (^wbin-Ghijim; and housing standards are defined with some 
Oo the larger plantetions. the workers’ cottage.s are 
grouped in villages, which generally include a school, a urcche, 
a h.gspiti4i a eaute^i, a pagoda or a church, etc. 

Belpre the war, bouaug was provided in Indonesia for up 
proximatcly a quarter of tiie labour force on the plantations in 
^ Qiltpr Proyincea, and although in Java and Madura tfir 
were under no obligation to prdvide housing: they 
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frequently did so for a limited number of workers in order to 
ensure a minimum labour force. 

Considerable attention has been paid in Malaya to workers 
housing cn the plantations, and the older lines are being: gra- 
dually replaced by newer types of cottages more suitable for 
families. 

A Bill was introduced- in the Legislature of the Philippines 
in 1940 to i)rovi(le housing for the workers as the existing situa- 
tion was considered to most unsatisfactory. 

Tt may be observed in coTiclusi(m that, as experience »a Europe 
and elsewhere has shown, the provision of he using for the work- 
ers is a special problem which calls for a concerted policy such 
as has seldom been pursued on a sufficiently extensive scale in 
Asiatic countries. Such a policy calls for action on the part 
of public bodies, except perhaps in the case of very large private 
undertakings whicli employ regularly considerable uiimbera 
of workers. The building of houses for workei-s may not often 
be as directly or immediately remunerative as tlie construction 
of residential quarters for letting at comparatively high rents. 
There are also various other questions involved such as the 
need to take into account particular customs or preferences, the 
distance from the place of wrork, and the cost of upkeep. But 
no one who has had opportunities of observing how great a 
strain living under unsatisfactory conditions places on the 
workers' general efficiency can doubt the value of suitable 
housing for them. 


Labour Welfare AciiviHes 

The industrial worker, whether in urban or in rural areas, 
particularly in Asiatic countries, represents a comparatively 
advanced section of the population and his contribution as an 
individual to the national economy is especially valuable. The 
need to provide special facilities for the promotion of his wel- 
fare has been increasingly recognised in recent years, especially 
as a result of technological developments and the consequent 
demand for greater skill in industrial processes. 

Regulations requiring a workers' welfare fund to be estab- 
lished in all factories. Government-owned as well as private, 
were issued in China in January 1943. The fund is made Up 
of - the following contributions': from the employers, 1' tO 6 pet 
cent, of the capital outlay, j! tb 5 per cent; of the wages bill 
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properly so-called as well as ailowauccs, or in other 
words, the workers' total earnings), 5 to 10 per cent, of the pro- 
fits at the end of each fiscal year, and 20 to 40 per cent, of the 
proceeds of scrap metal sold (many undertakin“;s were rcjiiuveJ 
during the war from the coastal districts to the interior, and 
these undertakings sold scrap metal which they could not use 
and which broiiLdit good prices on account of the existing short- 
age of supplies); aud from the workei‘S, 0.5 per cent, of the 
monthly earnings of each worker. As to workers worlc'ug on 
their own account, the trade unions to which they belonged were 
required to set aside 30 per cent, of the membei'ship fee for the 
welfare fund, and this amount might be supplemented by sub- 
sidies i*eeeived from the competent authorities in response to 
applications made to them I?.ules for the administration of 
the workers" welfare funds were also issued in 1943. Vrovi- 
sion was made for graaits in aid to social workers with an out- 
standing record of welfare work, for the administration of the 
funds by committees composed, in accordance with regnhitions 
issued by the Ministry of Social Affaira, of representatives of 
workers and of employers in each undertaking, for the annual 
publication of the accounts of the funds, and for the inspection 
of the accounts by the competent authorities. It was prohibited 
to use the funds for other than labour welfare purposes, and 
penalties were pro^dded for infringement of the regulations. 

Since December 1940 .^peeiai courses have been organised by 
the Ministry' of Social Affairs for the training in social work 
of persons employed in social services conducted by the Kuo- 
mingtang, industrial or agricultural trade unions or other 
bodies; and during the war, American workers’ organisations 
(the American Federation of Labor as well as the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations) made substantial contributions to 
Inbour welfare and relief in China. The Chinese Association 
of Labour also provided social services (establishmenf of tea 
rooms, barber shops, canteens, etc.) in a number of cities. 
Furthermore, since 1936, when a Bureau of Tungsten aud Anti- 
mony Control was established by the National Resources Com- 
mission, and especially since 1941, steps have been taken to 
promote the welfare of miners by the Welfare Section of the 
General Affairs Department of the Bureau. In order to assist 
t^e miners, who were in the habit of borrowing from money- 
lenders at exorbitant rates of interest, provision "has been mate 
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for the issue, tluring periods of diminishing: output or wMu 
additional equipment has to b:* obtained, of loans at C per cent, 
for a period of sixth months. Stores have been established in 
plaees in which over 500 workers are employed, for the sale, 
at prices .SO per cent, lower tluiii the market rates, of essential 
commodities, incduding: rice, oil and salt, and the snlpliuv and 
bars of steel whieh the iniiieiv require for work in thi‘ mines; 
arrangements have also been made for the sah* of tliese (!om- 
modities at the mines in other places. As the mine area does 
not produce foodstuffs to any substantial extejit, 19 silos for 
Storing rice have been built. Three consumers’ co-operative 
stores have also been set up with the assistance of capital ad- 
vanced by the llnrean. ;ind ir is proposed to establish three' 
others. 

The rhines(‘ \a1ional Helief and Rehabilitation' Adiiiims- 
tratioii, in eoiijiinetiou with l-NRRA, has participated in a num- 
ber of activities! diretdc^l towards the training oT personnel for 
welfare work. The six niaiii types oT activity thvonglj which 
the AVelfare Ih-oL^raninie has been carried onl are: training 
under the auspices ol‘ a nnivorsitj^ or college; collection and 
distribution of hooks and other training materials; organisation 
of institutes, (-onfereiK.'Ps and short-term courses; ‘on-the-job’ 
training for (^VRKA personnel; ijrovision of scholarships for* 
study abroad; and participating in the training plans and acti- 
vities of utliei- organisatio.os and Government departments. 

The war gave a considerable impetus to labour welfare acti- 
vities ill India. A Labour AA^elfare Branch of the Department 
of Labour of the central Government was instituted, which 
attempted to extend to workers in war factories various 
amenities and also kept llie Government informed of laboot' 
grievances and needs. The Department of Labour also set 
up a new organisation under the Chief Adviser of Factories 
to advise the central and provincial Governments on the ini-' 
provement of working conditions in factories. The purpose 
of the organisation is to give technical advice on the design aid 
layout of factories, housing standards, working conditions con- 
ducive to efficient production, and labour welfare. Tt also 
makes arrangements for the training of both woricers and 
management personnel in the enforcement of safety measures 
and measures for the promotion of labour welfare current ili 
indufitidally .advanced ^eOun tries. provincial Gdvemmibltti^ 
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of Bengal, Bombay, Sind, and the United Provineea have also 
undertaken welfare work, Bombay first organised model wel' 
fare centres in 1939, It now has 27 centres of three different 
types, the largest of wliieli pi'ovides a nursery school, sewing 
and embroidery classes, outdoor games ajul a gymnasium, water 
taps and sliowcn- baths, libraries, radio sets, cinema shows, and 
dispensaries. The United Provinces Government set up a Wel- 
fare Department, which by 1946 had opened 28 welfare centres 
of three 'different types, with facilities similar to those provided 
by the Bombay Government. The Bengal Government gave 
grants to private welfare orgajiisatioiis up to 1940, but iu that 
year it opened 10 welfare centres, and by 1944-45 such centres 
had increased to 41. The Sind Government has opened two 
welfare centres. The Government of Mysore has set up a 
Laboni* Welfare Board, including representatives of employers 
and workers, lo facilitate the hiformal discussion of propor.ed 
measures for the promotion of the ^velfarc of industrial workerfi, 
and two rec-reation ccntn*s have been started in Bangalore 
City. During tlie war, the Baroda Government started a move- 
ment foi- establishing co-operative credit and thrift societies, 
and in 1946 there wore 20 such societies, with a total m(*rul)cv- 
ship of 24,511. 

A noteworthy feature of the labour welfare aetivilios of 
Governnieiit enter])rises as well as private establishments hi 
India during the war years, a period characterised by acuite 
food shortage, consisted in the provision of (*autpens. hi 
which cooked food was served at reasonable rates, and of de- 
pots for The sale of cereals at concession rates. 

The Goal Mines Labour Welfare Ordinance, which was pro- 
mulgated in January 1944 and is applicable to all the provinces; 
provides for the establishment of a fund to finance activities to 
promote the welfare oF labour employed in the coal mining 
industry, by means of a itess levied on all coke and soft eoal 
despatched from tlie collieries. A representative advisory com- 
mittee attached to the fund makes recommendations on tlie 
amount of the cess to be levied and other matters. A similar 
fund has been set up for the mica mines. The staff benefit 
funds which are iu existence on all the Indian Government rail- 
wayd and receive regular grants from railway revenues have 
authority to devote their moneys to the provision of educational 
and recreational facilities for. the staff and their children, to the 
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relief of iMstress among iii embers or form(‘r members of tbe 
and to schemes for sickness or maternity benefits for the 
families of the stafi:'. Moreover, these railways have a medical 
-department' and provide free medical care to the staff. 

A social service system for the whole of Indo-China was set 
Tip ill 1945, as well as local social services in several of the various 
territories. H'lieir duties include that of promoting the estab- 
lishment of workers' welfare services in industrial undertakings 
and on large plantations, more particularly, by organising 
courses of tra ruing for the specialised staff neeilcd Tnr such 
services. 

Systematic attention was given to the promotion of the ivel- 
fare of plantation workers in Malaya before the war. 'I'lierc 
are regulations under which employei*s may be required to 
maintain schools for the workers’ children; the grouiKi and 
building.s are provided by the estates, and grants in aid by 
the public authorities. It is interesting to note that in 1941, 
for instance, a representative . rubber company with a planted 
acreage of 5,391 acres and a crop of 1,605,000 lbs. spent 2.29 
cents per lb. of rubber on labour welfare. 

The Workkr^& Standard op Ijivjno 

SutTiciently detailed or precise information is no^ available 
to assess the adequacy of the remuneration of the industrial 
worker in Asiatic countries in comparison with his (counter- 
part in other countries. <Some estimates have been attempted 
occasionally, but they arc little more than expressions of i>er- 
sonal opinion. However, it may be noted that the Goveriimenr 
of India set up a Directorate in 1943, in order to conduct family 
budget emjuiries, which were made during the period 1943- 
1945. About 27,090 budgets in 28 centres were collected, of 
which 25,000 were accepted for tabulation, and the dati col- 
lected have been analysed and tabulated in 27 reports. 

In any evaluation of the adequacy of the worker's earnings, 
they should be related to productivity and a comparison should 
be made between similar categories of workers in different 
countries. Such comparisons are difficult on account of the 
complications involved in reducing the diversity of conditions 
in different countries to a common denominator, and this has 
been enhanced by the general economic nnsettlement caused by 
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the war. There is the further difficulty in the case of Asiatic 
countries that the establishment of modern industry is of com- 
paratively recent origin and that many services which are usually 
provided in the older industrial countries as part of the ameni- 
ties for the whole population have to be especially instituted iu 
industrial or urban areas at considerably greater expense. 
Such expenditure may not always be directly or immediately 
remunerative, but it is undoubtedly a mistake to regard it as 
a special subsidy. It is, on the contrary, an integral and indis- 
pensable part of the general effort for development, and viewed 
in this light the industrial wojker, on account of the contribu- 
tion lie makes to the national economy by reducing the volume 
of unjustified or wasteful imports, and increasing that of pro- 
fitable exports of manufactured goods, performs a valuable 
social function. Nor is his value to be determined solely from 
too narrow an economic point of view, for he represents the 
more advanced, the more active, and consequently the more 
influential element of the population, with at least sonic power 
of raising the general social level by his example. 

Two criteria may, however, be applied in measuring the 
standard of living of the industrial worker in Asiatic coun- 
tries; a comparison with the income of the agricultural worker 
in the same area and a consideration of the expenditure which 
the industrial worker is called upon to assume for the satis- 
faction of his legitimate needs. The first of these criteria is 
hardly decisive for reasons already indicated : the demands made 
on the efficiency of the industrial worker, from the point of 
view of liealth and staying power or of trained intelligence 
and adaptability, are considerably greater than in the case of 
the agricultural worker; moreover, the industrial worker, un- 
like the agricultural worker, is in an alien environment, in as 
much as he is often a migrant and has to incur charges which 
he would not be called upon to incur in his own native village. 
It remains true, nevertheless, that the more skilled, more adapt- 
able and more enterprising workers in urban areas earn consi- 
derably more than tliey would normally earn in rural areas, as 
is clearly shown by the large amount of remittances sent by 
workers in urban areas in China and India, or by Chinese and 
Indian migrants abroad, tp their families in rural areas at home. 
Buch remittances are, incidentally, a valuable source of income 
to the countr3’^side. 
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It ^voulcl, however, he a. mistake to deduce from the paviirgs 
made hy a few comparatively prosperous industri^il workers that 
the re nu aeration of the average industrial worker in Asiatic 
countries leaves any margin, lu China, a study of the budgets 
of 280 families of skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled worliers in 
the International Settlement of Shanghai in 1936-19-JY showed 
that these families could not subsist on the iucoTTies of the house- 
holders. The earnings of the dcj)endants formed an essential 
part of the family income. The larger part of the expenditure 
was accounted for by the bare necessities of life — 53.49 to 
64.53 per cent, on food and 13.50 to 15.85 per cent, on rent. 
With reference to the budgets of unskilled workers, who were 
invariably unable to make bolh ends meet, the report in ques- 
tion stated: 

Expenses of food and rent arc^ among this group, necessarily kept 
LO a minimum, seeing that part of the money is not earned, and has 
ivith difficulty to be obtained elsewhere. Housing is certainly sought 
it the -lowest possible cost. As a picture of the industrial community 
IS a whole, this unskilled group is the most representative one. When, 
herefore, it is shown that for this group it is essential to spend more 
than the wage earned for the essentials of food, rent and clothing, it 
is obvious that the wage earned by the heads of most households is 
nsufficient to meet the cost of living in Shanghai. 

More than half the industrial workers in the country were 
concentrated in Shanghai at the time of this enquiry, and the 
situation in that city may therefore be regarded as typical.^ 

Most families, including workers’ families, in Asiatic coim- 
ries are larger than in western Europe or North America. An 
iverage worker's family in India in 1930, for instance, consisted 

5.46 persons in Bombay (textiles), 5.88 persons in Madras 
(textiles), 4.84 persons in Cawnpore (textile, engineering and 
leather works), 4.71 persons in Nagpur (textiles and others) and 
5.24 persons in the United Provinces (railways). 

In India, as in China, a high proportion of the worker's in- 
come is usually spent on the bare necessities of life. The pro- 
portion of income spent on food and clothing in workers’ fami- 
lies before the war was, for instance, nearly 60, 66, 67, 72, and 
74 per eent. in Bombay, Nagpur, Jamshedpur, Madras, and Cal- 
cutta, respectively, while in the coalfieds and on the plantations 

*Ab enquiry conducted in. Shanghai under the auspices of the Ministry 
of Social Affairs in August 1946 showed a substantial increase in real 
vAgee, which were estimated to be 2.15 times as high as in 1036. 
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such expenditure amounted to approximately 80 per cent, of the 
average worker's total budget. The Directorate set up to con- 
duct family budget enquiries, referred to above, found that gene- 
rally speaking, since the war, the workers are having to 
spend a larger percentage of their wages on food than before. 
Notwithstanding the high proportion of the industrial worker's 
expenditure on food (over 50 per cent, of his budget) in India, 
the food seldom reaches the average standard requirement of 
3,000 calories per head per day. The diet consists ior the most 
part of cereals and pulses ; and meat, fish, fats, milk, sugar, and 
other foods are not consumed in adequate quantities. The Bom- 
bay Labour Office, for instance, after an enquiry made in 1923, 
concluded that “in general it could be said that while iiiilustrial 
workers consumed the maximum amount of cereals prescribed 
by the Famine Code, it was less than the diet prescribed by the 
Bombay Prison Manual". 

Further evidence in confirmation of the inadequacy of the in- 
come of the average industrial worker in India may be found in 
his chronic indebtedness. The investigations of the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour showed that the majority of such workers 
were in debt at the time of the enquiry. The proportion of 
workers or workers' families in debt in most industrial centres 
has been estimated at not less than two thirds of the total, and 
the extent of the debt, exclusive of current monthly purchases on 
credit, at not less than the aggregate of three months’ wages. 
The loans are usually advanced by moneylenders at usurious 
rates of interest, frequently of 75 per cent, or more. The month- 
ly charges alone on the loans are stated to amount often to 20 
per cent, of the wages. Mainly as a result of the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission on Labour, various legislative 
measures, central as well as provincial, designed to check exces- 
sive lending and borrowing, have been adopted since the early 
'thirties. These measures provide for the prompt payment of 
wages- and the liquidation of unsecured debts of workers, pro- 
hibit the besetting of industrial establishments by moneylenders 
for collecting their dues from the workers on pay days, and 
protect the workers from imprisonment, and their wages or 
salaries from attachment, for debt. On the positive side, there 
are signs that industrial workers' credit co-operative societies 
are being gradually developed. The Labour Investigation Com - 
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mittee, in its Main Report published in 1946, found, however, 
that : 

In spite of the remeduil measures suggested by the Royal Com- 
mission some of which have already been implemented, the indebted- 
ness of tiic industrial worker in this country does not seem to be 
diminishing. A wartime development . . . the opening of grain 
shops by employers and the supply of provisions at cost price must 
have considerably helped large sections of the industrial population 
to avoid getting into the clutches of the moneylender and the shop- 
keeper, and this is a development which, even in peacetime is worthy 
of being continued in order to safeguard the interests of the workers. 
But the more fundamental need is that the worker should be able lO 
earn enough not only to meet his day-to-day wants but to have some 
margin for saving which can be utilised for unforeseen exrjcnditure’ 
and also for conventional necessities such as expenditure during mar- 
riages, etc. 

A survey of the cost of living of the working classes carried 
out in Colombo in 1938, showed that the average composition of 
the family was 5.6 members, and that the average monthly 
income of the head of the family was 39.4 rupees, while that 
of the otlier members was 8.95 rupees. The proportion of a 
family’s income spent on food, was 52.4 per cent., and on rent 
almost 16 per cent. A similar investigation conducted in 1941 
on estates in Ceylon employing Indian labour showed that the 
income of a labourer was 11.30 rupees, of which 67.5 per cent, 
was spent on food. The cost-oC-living index numbers for work- 
ers in Colombo and for estate labourers show a steady rise 
during the period 1940-1946, from 120 in December 1940 ta 
239 in December 1946 for the former group, and from 111 to 
232 for the latter. Although before the war, the incidence of 
malnutrition was gradually decreasing, the war and consequent 
shortages led to a deterioration in the situation. Such im- 
provements in the nutrition of the working classes as have 
taken place have been due mainly to the public health activities 
of the Department of Medical and Sanitary Services, the pro- 
vision of canteens by employers, and the free feeding of school- 
children. 

Before the war, the wages for plantation workers employed 
on long-term contracts in Indo-China were usually supplemented 
by free daily rations. 

Investigations made in 1940 in the Philippines into the con- 
dition of the workers’ families in Manila showed that nearly 85 
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per cent, of those covered lived in want or ''poverty”, about 
12 per cent, in “health and efficiency” and the reniaiL-der in 
'“comfort’’. The standard of living oC the urban worker in the 
Philippines at the time was reported to be no better than tliat 
of the rural worker. 

Federalism and Labour Legislation 

In dealing with legislation on the conditions of worl? ia in- 
dustry in Asiatic countries, it is necessary to call attention to the 
relations between the central and provincial or local Govern- 
ments in regard to law-making powers. These relations are 
briefly discussed below in connection with the enforcement of 
labour laws, but the constitutional provisions aflect the admi- 
nistration as well as the promulgation of such laws. In many 
Asiatic countries the Constitution is in process of revision, and 
in view of the extent of the territories and the population in- 
volved, it may be assumed that the new Constitutions will be 
federal or quasi-fcderal in character. 

Sir Atul Chatterjee has summed up in an article published in 
the April-May 1944 issue of the International Labour Jleview 
the implications of the working of the Federal Constitution ot 
1935 in India from the point of view of the formulaliou and 
application of labour legislation : 

The [Government of India] Act aimed at establishing a completely 
new system of government of India. The provinces were granted 
full autonomy in respect of a large nupiber of subjects, and v«ere en- 
dowed with entirely independent sources of revenue and given com- 
plete control of their own finance. The authority, legislative and exe- 
cutive, in the provinces was vested in Ministers chosen from and 
responsible to legislatures elected on a comparatively wide franchise 
and containing no nominated officials or non-officials . . . 

Under the 1935 Constitution, there is a demarcation between pro- 
vincial and central functions regarding legislation as well as adminis- 
tration. Briefly, the regulation of labour and safety "in mines and 
oilfields is a central (or federal) subject. Inter-provincial migration 
ia a central subject. But the following are subjects of concurrent 
legislative jurisdiction: ''factories; welfare of labour; conditions of 
labour; provident funds; employers’ liability and workmen’s com- 
pensation; health insurance, including invalidity pensions; old-age 
pensions; unemployment insurance; trade unions; industrial and 
labour disputes; enquiries and statistics for the purpose of any of the 
matters” enumerated (section lUO (2) ). The central (or federal) 
legislature and a provincial legislature both have power to make laws 
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with respect to any of these matters of concurrent jurisdiction. There 
is, however, an important proviso. If the central legislature desires 
to pass legislation on any of these subjects which involves “the giving 
of directions to a province as to the carrying into execution” of such 
legislation, it must obtain the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General (section 12G(2)). . . 

It goes without saying that the administration of labour laws in- 
volves expense. In order to persuade or enable a provincial Govern- 
ment with its own independent exchequer to carry out a law passed 
by the federal legislature, the executive authority at the Centre will 
necessarily be bound to coujile its directions with adequate financial 
aid. The Constitution provides that the Centre may tnakei grants 
for this and other purposes, and the legislation may itself (when 
an Act is pa.sscd) provide in its terms for such grants-in-aid and 
give directions about the way in which the grant is to be adminis- 
tered (section 150). It the directions are not then carried out in a 
province, the Governor-General may issue as orders to the Governor 
of that province either the directions previously given or those direc- 
tions modilied in such manner as the Govern or- General thinks proper 
(section 12G (4)). . . It will thus be seen that the powers of the 
Central legislature in the concurrent jurisdiction field are limited 
by the discretion and the authority of the Governor-General. . , 

Some recent measures passed by the central legislature retlect the 
ehange. . . whicli took place in the relation between the Centre and 
the provinces in April 1937. Laws passed in 1940 and 1941 enable 
the provinces, if they so desire, to apply the provisions of the Fac- 
tories Act of 1934 to any premises where a manufacturing' process 
is carried on, with or without the use of power, if 10 or more per- 
sons are employed. Specified provisions of the Factories Act can 
also be applied by the provinces, if they so desire, to “small fac- 
tories” where a child under 15 years is working, even if less than 10 
persons arc employed, provided power is used. 

Similarly, by the Weekly Holidays Act of 1942, the provinces can, 
if they choose to do so, prescribe one weekly holiday and a half 
holiday for employees in shops, theatres, and restaurant.s. The In- 
dustrial Statistics Act of 1942 empowers the provinces, if they so 
desire, to collect statistics relating to any matter concerning “ f ac^ 
tories” or relating to welfare and conditions of labour. 

An organisation consisting of representatives of the Central, 
provincial, and various State Governments and of representa- 
tives of employers and workers' organisations, with a Constitu- 
tion modelled on the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation, was set up in India in 1942. Matters of labour 
interest, including proposals for legislation, are as a rule referred 
to this organisation for observations. The functions of the or- 
ganisation are, however, advisory in character. 
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Since this Report was prepared, political decisions of great 
importance have been taken, and at the time of going to press, 
far-reaching constitutional changes are in progress. A part 
of the territory hitherto covered by the Government of India 
Act, 1935, is being reconstituted as a separate State. The re- 
lations between the central Governments and local units with 
regard to labour subjects will be decided by the Constitution- 
making bodies concerned. 

The position in India has been mentioned at some length, both 
because tlie situation in that country is under consideration at 
the present lime and because a similar situation might arise else- 
where. In large countries the relations between the central and 
local authorities are of very great importance in the jjroper co- 
ordination of labour policy. Although this is mainly an internal 
matter, in view of its bearing on the evolution of labour policy 
it seems necessary to call attention to it here. 

It may be noted that the new Chinese Constitution which was; 
promulgated by the National Government on 1 January IHlT, 
and is to come into operation on 25 December 1947, includes 
labour and social affairs among the matters to be legislated 
upon and administered by the central Government; their ad- 
ministration may, however, be delegated to the local authori- 
ties (Article 108). 

* 

* * 

It will be seen from the preceding short survey of the position 
of the industrial worker in Asiatic countries that although in 
many instances a promising beginning has been made with re- 
gard to the determination of standards of working conditions — 
the regulation of hours of work, the provision of annual holidays 
with pay and of measures for the promotion of the heaUh and 
safety of the worker while at work, the regulation of \\mges— 
his living conditions leave a great deal to be desired. This is 
hardly surprising, for the industrial worker is inevitably 
affected by the low standards which generally obtain in his 
environment. It is illusory to believe that it will somehow 
be possible to secure and maintain far higher standards for 
the industrial worker than for the rural worker. In the long 
run the only sure hope of safeguarding the living standards 
of the industrial worker is to bring about an improvement in 
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living conditions generally, although, for reasons stated pre- 
viously, during the period of transitjon the industrial worker 
is entitled to special protection. 

Oil the question of improving the conditions of 'vork in 
Asiatic countries and bringing them gradually into conformity 
with the standards laid down in the International Labour Code, 
the present Conference will be in a position to express its views 
in considering Report III. Of the numerous other issues 
touched upon in the preceding survey, two might perhaps be 
selected as of urgent and outstanding interest to all the coun- 
tries concerned: (1) the collection and compilation of statisti- 
cal data cn various labour questions by the competent autho- 
rities in each of the Asiatic countries represented, since such 
statistical material is indispensable for considering further 
action for improvement j and (2) the study of the problem of 
workers’ bousing. 

The gravity of the present situation in almost nil Asiatic 
countries so far as workers’ housing is concerned and the need 
for urgent action can hardly be exaggerated. Owing to the 
insanitary conditions in rural areas, especially in the rainy 
season, the workers are a prey to many illnesses, while in urban 
areas the ill-ventilated, dark and dingy, overcrowded workers' 
dwellings are a constant strain on the inhabitants, steadily im- 
pairing their physical condition and powers of resistance. Such 
conditions are hardly conducive to a happy family life, and 
are corrosive in effect, tending to disintegrate the social struc- 
ture. The exodus of rural workers to urban areas in the past 
had at least this advantage, that it ensured a steady supply 
of a comparatively healthy labour force to industry. But in 
recent years the industrial population has tended to settle down 
in urban areas. The deplorable effect of bad housing condi- 
tions on the physical well-being and social butlook of the urban 
industrial population is already apparent, and will become in- 
creasingly manifest with each succeeding generation. It Is es- 
sential that the public authorities, from the central Govern- 
ment at the top, to the municipalities at the other end of the 
scale, should give the highest priority to the question of 
workers’ housing. A number of important issues are involved 
in considering this question; financial arrangements for the 
construction of a large number of houses which can be let to 
workers at low rents; material arrangements for getting to- 
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gether the necessary building equipment; administrative ar- 
rangements for the proper execution of the plans; careful 
planning of the location of the housing sites, and the layout 
of the houses so as to provide for sufficient accommodation 
and for ventilation, lighting, and sanitary conveniences. Ad- 
mittedly, the problem is not a simple one, but by the co-ordina- 
tion of local, regional, and wider international action, progress 
can be made. 

On both the above questions, the Conference miglit desire tc 
recommend the nature of the machinery to be set up for fur- 
ther investigations, and also to give some indication of the tar- 
gets to be aimed at as a first step. 
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INDUSTRIAI. RELATIONS 


The satisfactory regulation of industrial relations is ad- 
mittedly an important part of labour policy. The first essential 
factor in the development of a sufficiently comprehensive aiid 
efficient system of industrial relations is the existence of asso- 
ciations of employers and workers, strong, free from iintlue 
interference, and capable of concluding collective agreements for 
the regulation of wages and conditions of work. Experience 
has shown that the unfettered activity of trade associations is 
indispensable for social progress. The second important factor 
is the establishment of a satisfactory system of conciliation and 
arbitration for the settlement of industrial disputes. The pro- 
vision of machinery for this purpose is of little avail unless 
either party to a dispute is free to press its own case and has 
developed a sufficient sense of social responsibility to appreciate 
the value of compromise and of the rule of law. The negotia- 
tions for the conclusion of collective agreements provide the 
opportunities to acquire training in constructive statesmanship.^ 

Trade Union Development in Asiatic Countries 

Trade unions in the form in which they are at present found 
in advanced industrial countries are a product of the industrial 
revolution. They arose as a result of the deepening conscious- 
ness of industrial workers that they were being exploited and 
of their consequent attempts to resist such exploitation by col- 
lective action. The early phases of the development of the 
trade union movement were marked by clashes between employ- 
ers and workers, but with the establishment of organised iudus- 

*Eor a comprehensive review of the question of '^he rejfulation of 
industrial relations, see International Labour (Conference, 30th Session, 
Geneva. 1947, Report VII : Freedovi of Association and Industrial Rela- 
tions (Geneva, 1947). 
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trial relations on a firm basis, negotiations between the two par- 
ties assumed increasing importance. These negotiations have 
proved to be the precursors of collaboration between them — 
collaboration which advances in the measure in which the need 
for social progress is appreciated by the community at large. 

The beginnings of the consolidation of the workers’ organLsa- 
tions in (Jiiina on a national basis may be said to date back to 
1924, when the first regulations recognising the workers’ right 
to freedom of association and to engage in collective bargaining 
were promulgated by Dr. Sun Yat-scn’s Government in CaiiLon. 
During the two or three following years the movement luade 
great progress, but it suffered a setback in 1927 as the result of 
a political crisis. The National Government promulgated in 
July ]92S provisional regulations for the settlement of disputes 
between capital and labour, and in November 1929 the Trade^ 
Union Act Lame into force. The Administrative Yuan issued 
in October 1932 four sets of regulations governing the seamen’s, 
railway workers’, postal workers’, and telegraph workers’ unions,, 
with effect from July 1933. These regulations required previous 
authorisation from the public authoritici for the establishment 
of trade unions in accordance with the provisions of the Trade 
Union Act. They also imposed various other obligations on tlie 
unions, such a.s registration, the submission of periodic returns 
of membership, the filing of advance notice of meetings, and the 
communication of records of proceedings. 

Emergency measures adopted during the war were desiguci 
to enlist the assistance of the trade unions in the war effort and 
assign to them definite responsibilities in the mobilisation of 
manpow^ei*. Accordingly, the trade unions were brought under 
Government control, membership of the appropriate union was 
made compulsory for each worker, and among the functions 
assigned to the trade unions were the provision of facilities for 
the technical training of the workers and the promotion of labour 
welfare. Steps were also taken by the Ministry of Social Affairs 
for the establishment of model unions and for the provision of 
facilities for training social workers, including candidates for 
ofBce in trade union organisations. 

In 1943, the Chinese Trade Union Act was amended. The 
effect of the amendment is to make it compulsory to organise a 
trade union in any area where there are at least 50 workers aged 
over 20 years belonging to the same branch of industry,, cfer 30* 
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workers belonging to the same craft*; membership of the appro- 
priate union is compulsory for all workers,- not more than one 
union may be established for each industry or crafc in each 
area; and three types of federations of trade unions may be es- 
tablished: municipal or '‘hsien’* general unions, provinciaJ fede- 
rations of industrial or craft unions, and a national congress 
of trade union federations. The Act authorised trade unions to 
build up their funds by receipts from the entrance and mem- 
bership charges, si)ecial tcundation funds, and occasional col- 
lections. The entrance fee is limited to the daily wage of the 
worker at the time of his joining the union and the regular 
membership fee to not more tlian 2 per cent, of the worker’s 
income. Contributions to the special foundation fund and 
occasional collections may not be resorted to without previous 
authorisation, nor may capital shares be levied unless they have 
been sanctioned by the authorities. The welfare activities of 
the trade unions are to be financed by a statutory welfare 
fund made up of contributions from both employers and work- 
ers. An Agricultural Trade Union Act was also passed in 
1943, to authorise the organisation of unions of agricultural 
workers in conformity with the international labour Conven- 
tion on the subject. 

A Committee set up under che Ministry of Social Affairs to 
draft social legislation is now considering a further revision of 
the Trade Union Act, among other things, for the purpose of 
providing in detail for the organisation of a federation of trade 
unions. The programme of work drawn up by the ]\Iinistry 
for 1946 W’as as follows : development of labour organisations in 
the areas recovered from the Japanese ; reorganisation and deve- 
lopment of trade unions in Government-operated undertakings; 
promotion of sefimen’s unio.ns in important ports; consolidation 
and development of trade unions in the salt industry; prepara- 
tion for the establishment of a national federation of workers in 
ttie principal industries; preparation for the organisation of a 
national federation of trade unions; strengthening ol trade 
union leadership at home and of the representation of the 
Chinese trade union movement in the international labour move- 
ment; promotion of collective bargaining between Ikbour and 
management; and establishment in 6 important industrial cen- 
tres of “experimental districts”, or selected areas, for trade 
union work. One such area, the Wusih experimental district, 
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for example, set up a committee, early in 1947, under the chair- 
manship of a representative of the Minister of Social Afl'airs, 
to direct labour activities, with the following aims: to com- 
plete and consolidate labour organisation and develop a demo- 
cratic spirit ; to promote labour welfare and stabilise the work- 
ers* standard of living; to maintain labour discipline and in- 
crease production; and to promote harmonious relations be- 
tween employers and workers and put into practice principles 
of labour-management co-operation. The "district** has also 
fixed minimum standards of labour welfare amenities to be pro- 
vided by factories, and inspections are made to supervise the 
observance of these standards. Corresponding secretaries (who 
include Kuomingtang Party members) submit reports on the 
activities cf trade unions directly to the experimental district, 
while a representative of the district lives permanently in the 
workers’ quarters, in order to help and guide their activities. 

Though the Chinese Association of Labour, set up in 1935, is 
not a trade union within the meaning of the Act, it has iii fact 
become the representative organisation of the labour movement 
in China in the absence of a national federation of labour. In 
July 1946, the Association had a registered membership of over 
2,000,000. Towards the end of the year, there was a split in 
the organisation, ascribed to a difference among its leaders on the 
steps to be taken for unifying the labour movement. 

According to the Statistics Department of the Ministry of 
Social Affairs, the number of trade unions in China, in areas 
under the control of the Government, at the end of May 1940 
was 4,919, including 5 federations for particular industries, 
4,377 industrial or craft unions, 323 municipal and hsien gene- 
ral unions, and 214 special unions of workers in the mining and 
transport and communications industries. Since the end of 
the war, the trade unions have been able to resume theiv nor- 
mal activities, including the consolidation of their organisations, 
the efforts to improve conditions of employment, the promotion 
of labour welfare, and political activity. Two unions have 
been reorganised in areas recovered from the Japanese, the 
National Postal Workers* Union and the Bailway Workers 
Union, and in December 1946 the Chinese Seamen’s Union was 
formally established. 

It may be noted that in China the law specifically provides 
for the co-operation of the trade union organisations with 
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similar organisations in other countries. China was allot! ed 
a seat on the Executive Committee of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions in recognition of the growing strength of the 
trade union movement in that country. 

Industrial labour in India, which at the close of the .First 
AVorld War was largely unorganised, has emerged from the Se- 
cond World War fully aware of the advantages which will accrue 
to it if it is strongly organised. Although the active beginnings 
of the Indian trade union movement date back to 1918, it was not 
until 1926 that the Indian Trade Unions Act was passed. Be- 
tween 1927-1928 and 1934-35, the number of registered trade 
unions increased from 29 to 213 and their total membershix) 
from 100,619 to 284,918. This total was not exceeded till 1937- 
38, when it reached 390,112. By 1943-44, it had risen to 780,967 
and in 1944-45 there were 865 registered unions with a total 
membership of 889,388. This increase was achieved notwith- 
standing considerable difficulties of organisation and the hamper- 
ing effect of inadequate funds. In 1943-44, the number of regis- 
tered trade unions in Bengal was 297, with a membership of 
289,658; in Madras, 174 Avith a membership of only 49,451; 
and in Bombay only 82, but with a membership of 149,359. In 
1944-45, there were 330 unions in Bengal, 93 in Bombay. The 
total number of unions whose activities were not confined to a 
single province was 30 in 1943-44, and 31 in 1944-45. The rail- 
way workers^ unions numbered 82 in 1943-44, with a member- 
ship of 304,486; the textile Avorkers’ unions, 113, with 210,712 
members; and the seamen's unions 9, with 79,501 members. 

According to the Royal Commission on Labour in India, the 
lack of a democratic spirit and of education is the main obstacle 
in the way of the organisation of the Indian workers. Much 
of the industrial labour is migratory in character, inclined to 
regard residence in urban areas as well as the monotony of fac- 
tory life as irksome, intent on returning to the land, and con- 
sequently not sufficiently interested in organised activities. 
Furthermore, as the Royal Commission remarked, ^Hhose whose 
wages and leisure are barely adequate for sustained work in the 
factory are not likely to find energy or leisure for activity out- 
side it”. 

Having regard to the abundant labour supply for industry 
consequent upon underemployment in rural areas and the com- 
paratively small volume of industrial employment, and to the 
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lack of homogeneity and of an industrial tradition among the 
workers, the widespread prevalence of poverty And illiteracy, 
the insufficiency of efBcient leadership from the raiiLs of the 
workers themselves and other existing conditions, the ^loAV pro- 
gress made by the trade union movement in India is not surpris- 
ing. The influence of organised labour, however, is not to be 
measiured solely in terms of active trade union membership. 
Trade union meetings are attended by non-members, ^Yho are 
often more numerous than the members; and for collective 
action both members and non-members band together. 

The Indian Trade Unions Act of 1926 differs from the United 
Kingdom and other Dominion legislation on the subject mainly 
in the fact that the application of its provisions is confined to 
unions which seek registration under it. Under this Act, pro- 
vincial Governments are required to appoint a registrar of trade 
unions; and although registration is optional, it confers on re- 
gistered unions and their members a measure of immunity from 
civil suits and criminal prosecutions. The registered unions 
also incur certain obligations, the most important of which are 
the adoption of a regular constitution, the annual submission 
of audited accounts, the establishment of an executive consist- 
ing of a majority of actual workers, and the separation from 
the general funds of political funds, which can be collected 
only from those members who are willing to contribute. The 
Act was amended in 1928 to facilitate the procedure of appeal 
against decisions of a registrar refusing to register a trade 
union or withdrawing a certificate of registration. As tlie 
Eoyal Commission on Labour in India observed, “the stimulus 
given by the Act to trade unionism resulted, not so much from 
any rights or liabilities that it created, as from the enhanced 
status given by^ the recognition of trade unions in the statute 
book^\ 

A Government Bill further to amend the Indian Trade 
Unions Act was introduced in the Central Legislative Assembly 
in February 1946. The Bill imposes an obligation on the 
employers to recognise trade unions provided that these fulfil 
the specified conditions, and confers certain rights on the re- 
cognised unions. It also specifies certain acts as unfair prac* 
tices on the part of the recognised unions and the employers, 
and provides penalties for such practices. 
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During the period 1937-38 to 1944-45, the number of registered 
trade unions in India increased from 420 to 865, or by 106 per 
cent.! and the total membership of unions submitting returns 
increased from 390,112 to 889,388, or by 128 per cent. The 
membership figures, however, fail to give a complete picture 
of the strength of organised labour in India, as a large propor- 
tion (approximately 30 per cent, during the war) of registered 
trade unions failed to submit prescribed returns. There are, 
moreover, unregistered unions, for which membership figures 
are not available, except in the case of Bombay, where in 
December 1942 there were 100 unregistered trade unions with 
a membership of 29,574, as compared with 89 registered unions 
with a membership of 155,782. Unregistered unions also exist 
among workers in the handloom industry in the larger estab- 
lishments using power, and among workers on large-scale plan- 
tations, particularly the tea gardens in Assam. 

Although during the period 1937-38 to 1942-43 trade union 
membership increased in all branches of industry, the extent 
of the increase was largest in the engineering group, followed 
by tramways, docks and port trusts, municipal workers, and 
textiles, respectively; in absolute numbers the largest category 
was the railways, followed by textiles. During the same period, 
the number of women members of unions increased by 76.6 
'per cent. — a rate slightly higher than the rate of increase for 
all members (75.7 per cent.). 

The* agricultural workers are also beginning to organise. The 
number of landless agricultural labourers has been increasing 
in recent years in all parts of the country.. The proportion 
of farm servants and field labourers to cultivating farmers rose 
from 291 per 1,000 in 1921 to 407 in 1931. The number of 
landless agricultural labourers in India has been estimated at 
68 million, or 17 per cent, of the total population. The All- 
India Peasants' Organisation {Kisan Sahha)^ which was found- 
ed in 1935, is reported to be gaining in strength, although defi- 
nite and reliable figures concerning its membership are not 
available. 

All the provinces showed an increase in trade union member- 
ship during the period 1938-1943, except the Punjab (where 
there was a decrease in membership of as much as 79 per 
cent.), Sind (7 per cent, decrease), and the United Provinces 
(10 per cent, decrease). The increase was negligible in Madras. 
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It was 53 per cent, in Bengal, 72 per cent, in Bombay, 170 
per cent, in the North-West Frontier Province, 223 per cent, 
in Bihar, and 230 per cent, in the Central Provinces and Eerar. 
There are a nunibcL* of unions in some of the Indian States 
(Baroda, Cochin, Hyderabad, Mysore, Travancore). The rail- 
way workers' unions in Hyderabad and Mysore are aftiliated 
to the All-India Railwaymen 's Federation. The wartime in- 
crease in trade union membership in India may he explained 
partly by the general increase in einploynieiit and partly by 
the necessity for concerted action on the part of industrial 
employees to secure an increase in their earnings especially in 
view of the inflationary rise in prices. 

Trade unions in India suffer from a paucity of funds which 
seriously circumscribes their activities and gives them little 
staying power. The membership dues, which before the war 
amounted to one or two annas per month or a day's wage per 
year, are collected either in the office of the union or through 
members appointed for that purpose. Both these methods in- 
volve difficulties and risks, and a considerable proportion of 
the dues remain unpaid. Before 1937, when the Payment of 
Wages Act, 1936, came into force, in the case of the textile mills 
of Ahmedahad and the Tata Iron Steel Works at Jamshedpur, 
the management deducted the membership dues from the work- 
ers' wages for the union. 

The total annual income of the trade unions in India sub- 
mitting returns increased from 693,444 rupees iu 1937-38 (343 
unions) to 1,596,984 rupees in 1942-43 (489 unions), or by 
130.3 per cent. ; the corresponding increase in the balance at 
the end of the year was. 138.8 per cent. During the same 
period, the income per member increased by 32.1 per cent. 
In 1944-45, the total income was 1,939,969 rupees (573 unions), 
an increase of 179.8 per cent, on the 1937-38 figure, while the 
increase in the balance at the end of the year was 260,7 per 
cent. The total income, however, is not a sound criterion of the 
financial position of a union, as unpaid dues are generally 
included in the assets. In the province of Bombay, for ins- 
tance, unpaid dues represented 28.4 per cent, of the total assets 
in 1940-41, 25.2 per cent, in 1941-42, 27.6 per cent, in 1942-43, 
and 28.4 per cent, in 1943-44. In the United Provinces un- 
paid ^subscriptions accounted for 21.4 per cent, of the total 
shown as -issets in 1943-44. The income of many unions, fur- 
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thermorc, is too meagre to finance any effective progi-ammc.. 
Their straitened circumstances lead to the undesirable practice 
of financing expenditure partly by donations from unspecified 
sources. Tn tbe case of several unions in Bombay, for instance, 
the expenditure was reported to be '‘out of all proportion to 
their income and liad it not been for the large donations 'which 
they received they would hardly have been able to keep func- 
tioning''. 

Until jcccjilly th(M*e were tAvo national trade UJiioii organi- 
stations in Jndia Avith afliliatod unions in all parts of the country; 
and in a large number of and occupations: the All-Iiidia 

Trade Union Congress and the Tndian Federation of Labour, 
both Avith provincial or regional juid loi-al branches. A third 
national organisation, the Indian Xational Trade Union 
Congress, Avas formed in May 1947. There are other national 
federations, such as the All-Tndia KailAvaymeii's Federation 
and the All-India Postal and Eaihvay Mail Service Union 
whose mejiibership is confined to unions in specific industries, 
notably public utilities. In addition, there are provincial and 
local federations; the most outstanding of such local organisa- 
tions is the Textile Labour Association at Ahmedabad. 

The All-India Trade Union Congress (A.I.T.U.C.) Avas 
formed in 1920. Its establishment Avas influenced largely by 
the require)nent of the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation that the workers' delegates to the International 
Labour Conference should be drawn from the most representa- 
tive workers' organisation in each country. In 1929, a number 
of unions beloriging to the Congress seceded from it and formed 
the All-Tndia Trade Union Federation. In 1931 the Bed Trade. 
Union Congress also seceded, but this particular organisation 
ceased to exist in 1935. Three years later the All-India Trade 
Union Federation combined with the A.I.T.U.C., which re- 
mained, for a feAV years, the sole labour organisation of national 
importance. Tn 3941, hoAvever, the Tndian Federation of Labour 
fl.F.L.) Avas founded with a lAvofold purpose: ‘‘(1) mobilisa- 
tion of Indian labnur for conscious and purposeful participa- 
tion in Avar efforts; (2) securing for the Avorkers the bare mini- 
mum of wages and amenities Avhicli the wartime conditions de- 
manded and Avitliout Avhich maintenance of workers' morale 
was an impossibility". The Federation, Avhich started with 
182 unions Avith a total membership of 288,676, belonging to 
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important industries such as steel, textiles, railways and other 
transport, shipping, and mines, claimed in December 1944 a 
membership of 407,773, belonging to 22 unions. In Septem- 
ber 1945 a special enquiry was carried out by the Governmeut 
into the relative strength of the Indian Federation of Labour 
and the All-India Trade Union Congress, as a result of wliicli 
the Congress was declared to be the more representative orga- 
nisation, with 696,555 members, as against the 313,807 mem- 
bers of the Federation. Tlie draft eons tit utioii of the new orga- 
nisation, the Indian National Trade Union Congress (I.N.T. 
U.C.), was approved on 4 May 1947. One of its outstanding 
features is that every afiSliated organisation must offer to sub- 
mit to arbitration every industrial dispute in which a scitle- 
iiiont is not reached by negotiation, and must not sanction or 
support a strike till other means oO settlement have been ex- 
hausted. Among the declared objects of the new organisation 
are: to eliminate progressively social, political and economic 
exploitation and inequality, the profit motive, and anti-social 
concentration of power iji any form; to place industry under 
State ownership or control; to ensure full employment; to secure 
the increasing association of woi-kers in the administration and 
control of industry; and lo promote the civic and political in- 
terests of workers. The J.N.T.U.C. proposes to form nation- 
wide organisations of all categories of workex’s in each industry, 
and to a.ssisi in the formation of trade unions. 

The Textile Labour Association at Ahmedabad was founded 
in 1920 by iAIr. Gandhi, to whose personal influence with the 
local employers and workers it owes its success to no small ex- 
tent; it was reported to have a membership of about 33,000 in 
1945. Until recently, it had not been affiliated Avith any of the 
national organisations, but in May 1947, shortly after the for- 
mation of the Indian National Trade Union Congress, the Joint 
Board of Representatives of the Textile Labour Association 
resolved to affiliate with that body. 

The All-India Railwaymen 's Federation was founded in 1925, 
and virtually all the railway unions in India, many of which 
were established between 1918 and 1921, were for a time affiliated 
with it. The Railway Board has for many years held confer- 
ences, as a rule half-yearly, with the chief representatives of 
the Federation to consider questions affecting the ivagos and 
conditions of service of railway employees. 
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Bepreseutatives of Indian trade unions have participated not 
only in the deliberations of the International Labour Orga- 
nisation since 1919, but also in the meetings of workers' orgii- 
nisations of other countries, such as the British TraderJ TJnion 
Congress, and of international organisations, such as the In- 
ternational Federation of Trade Unions, and the Asiatic, 
Labour roiigress, which held two sessions, one in and the 
other in 19U7. They also took pari' in the Second World Trade 
Union Conference, wliicli was held at Paris in 1945; India and 
Ceylon were allotted one seat on the Executive CominiUee of 
the World Trade Union Federation set up by this Conference. 

Some reference should also be made in this eomiectiou to the 
representation of the workers’ interests on public bodies. The 
Government of India Act, 1935, provided for special reprosen- 
tation of the interests of labour as well as of conimercL* and 
industry on vaj'ious legishilivo bodies. Out of a total of 1,535 
seats, in 10 ont of the 11 provincial Legislative Assemblies, 38 
(8 in Bengal, 7 in Bombay, 6 in Madras, 4 in Assam, 3 each i.i 
the United Provinces, tlu' J^uijab, and Bihar, 2 in the Central 
Provinces and Berar, and 1 each in Orissa and Siud; were 
allotted to representatives of labonr and 56 to representatives 
of employers in commerce, industry, mining, and plantations. 
The labour i-epresentatives. are elected partly by the members 
of registered trade unions and partly by wage earners in special 
labour constituencies, while the employers’ representalive?; are 
elected by chambers of commerce and similar bodies. The to1;d 
number of trade unions recognised for the purpose of electing 
representatives to provincial legislatures was 78 in 1940-11; of 
these 27 were in Bengal, 5 in Bibar, 8 in Bombay, 7 in the Cen- 
tral Provinces and Berar, 18 in Madras, 5 in the Punjab, 3 in 
Sind, and 5 in the United Provinces. 

Until 3937, when Burma was separated from India, the 
Indian trade union legislation applied to Burma, where there 
were the beginnings of a trade union movement, particularly 
in the port of Rangoon. The Indian legislation as it then stood 
lemained on the Burmese statute book, but by the end of the 
war, no pre-war trade unions were left, and the movement had 
to be started afresh. Since January 1946, the Directorate of 
lAbonr has been active in implementing the Government’s 
policy of fostering the growth of a healthy and responsible trade 
fmioD movement, and by March 1947, 34 unions had been re- 
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^istered under the Act, with a total membership of about 16 , 200 . 
A report on labour problems in South-east Asia, recently pre- 
pared by Miss Virginia Thompson under the auspices of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations of New York, calls attention to 
the great advances made by the labour movement in Burma 
since the end of the war. The author ascribes this develop- 
ment to '^the progress made by organised labour before the 
war; the greater self-coufideuco ot Burma’s leaders who en- 
joyed nominal independence during the Japanese occupation; 
and the more liberal policy of a metropolitan Government com- 
mitted to supporting the advancement of organised labour”. 

The organisation of trade unions in Ceylon is regulated by 
the Trade Union Ordinance of 1935, under which registration 
is compulsory and the registered unions and their members 
enjoy certain immunities. The local trade union inovement 
gathered appreciable strength during the interval between the 
two wars, although adversely affected by cleavages resulting 
from diversity in the structure of the working population. 
There are now 105 unions with a total membership of 189,309. 
The largest union, with 107,995 members, is composed mainly 
of plantation workers. 

Under the legislation in force in Indo-China, the organisation 
of trade unions, properly so called, is not permissible, but 
workers’ mutual aid associations may be established. The in- 
troduction of measures recognising the right of association is, 
however, under consideration. 

Trade union law in the French Establishments in India ia 
based on the provisions in force in France in respect of free- 
dom of association, collective bargaining, and conciliation aod 
arbitration in labour disputes. There is a General Federation 
of Trade Unions for these temtories, comprising 4S affiliated 
unions with 30,000 members (10 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion). 

The total trade union membership in Indonesia in 1941 waa 
reported to be 123,500. 

In Malaya, where statutory provision for the registration of 
trade unions was made in 1940, trade union organisation on 
modern lines is well under way. (At 1 March 1939, there were 
in . the former Straits Settlements, Federated Malay States, 
Johore and Kedah 92 workers’ associations, 191 employers’ asso- 
ciations, and 144 mixed associations, with functions roughly 
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aimilar to those of trade unions as defined in the Trade Uuior 
Bill which became law in the following year.) 

According to the Philippine Commonwealth Act No. 213, a 
trade union registered under the Act acquires the right of col- 
lective bargaining witli employers. Before the Japanese in 
vasion, there were about 340 registered trade unions, with a 
membershij) of about 90,000, and it is reported that there were 
about 190,000 workers in unregistered unions. During the war, 
trade unions were outlawed, and after the liberation & fresh 
start had to be made. By 31 December 1945, there were 19 
registered trade unions with a membership of 3,922, and also 
a number of unregistered unions. 

The organisation of industrial employers has also made some 
headway in recent years in Asiatic countries, particularly in 
China and India. A national organisation of industrial eni 
plovers — the Chinese National Industrial Association — ^was es- 
tablished in Chungking in April 1943 to expedite the enactment 
of legislation relating to the establishment and working of in- 
dustrial (as distinct from commercial) associations and to assist 
in the fullest measure in the industrialisation of the country. 
Particular attention was to be. given to tlu^ preparation of plans 
for post-war development, the promotion of research in indus- 
trial economies, and tlu* j)rotection of home industries, with 
special reference to [)ossibie future comniereial treaties with 
other i?mintrips. It moved to the east of the country in 1946 
and its present memb(;rslu|> is reported to be 5,000, including 
300 ill Shanghai. 

Th(^ employers' organisations in India may be classified under 
three heads: commercial associations, industrial associations, 
and employers’ associations; there is hardly any difference as 
to labour policy between the last two except that the employ- 
ers^ associations were -‘xpressly formed for dealing witli 
labour questions. The most important commercial associa- 
tibiis are tlie chambers of commerce, both Indian and European, 
located in almost all the main commercial centres. The inoiit 
important industrial associations are the mill Ow^iicrs* Asso- 
Qiation, founded in Bombay in 1875; the Indian Tea Associa- 
tion, founded in Oalcutta in 1881; the Indian Jute Mills Ab- 
Rofeintion, founded in Calcutta in 1884; the Ahmedabad Mill 
Owners' Association, founded in 1891; the Indian Mining As- 
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isociation, founded in Calcutta in 1892; and the United Plant- 
-ers' Association of Southern India, founded in Madras in 1893. 
With’ a view to promoting^ the interests of the Indian mining 
industry, the Indian Mining Federation was formed in 1913, 
and similar associations were also organised in other indust- 
ries, such as jute and tea. Tlic Federation of Indian Cham- 
bers of Commerce was louuded in 1927 for the purpose of 
centralising and co-ordinating the activities ot' the commercial 
and industrial associations 

The federations of employers’ organisations were formed 
mainh' for the purpose of considering labour questions of 
national interest and enabling the Indian employers’ represen- 
tatives to participate in the deliberations of the International 
Labour Organisation more effectively. The most important are 
tbe Employers’ Federation of Southern India, founded in 
Madras in 1920; the All-India Organisation of Industrial 
Employers, foniided under the auspices of the Federation of 
the Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry in Bombay 
in 1933: and tlie Employers’ Federation of India, founded 
under tlu* auspieos of tlic Bombay Mill Owners’ Association 
in 1933. 

The objects of the All-India Organisation of Industrial Em- 
ployers and the Employers’ PederaTion of India are identical 
and may be summarised as follows: (1) the establishment of 
harmonious relations between labour and capital; (2) the secur- 
ing of proper representation of the interests of their uiembei’S 
in the provincial, central or federal legislatures; (3) the nomi- 
nation of delegates and advisers to represent tlie employers of 
India at the International Labour Conference. 

Organisations of planters have been iii existence for the past 
several yeai’.s in a iiiimbev of territories in which plantations 
foi'in an important part of the local economy, such as Ceylon 
and Malaya. In Ceylon, there is a strong federation of indus- 
trial employers, called the Employers’ Federation of Ceylon, 
in addition to the employers’ organisations for the plantation 
industries:, the Ceylon Estate Employers’ Federation, the 
Planters’ Association, the Ceylon Estates Proprietary Associa- 
tion, and the Low-Country Products Association. Eleven em- 
ployers’ associations and one federation are registered undeT 
ihe Trade Union Ordinance. 
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Beoulation op Industrial Relations 

In his report to which reference has previously been made. 
Sir Harold Butler observed with reference to industrial rela- 
tions in India; 

Notwithstanding' the extensive reforms which have been carried 
out by the Indian Lcgislatui'es during the past fifteen ycars^ there 
are signs of acute discontent in most industrial centres. Strikes 
have been and continue to be frequent, most of them sliort and 
sporadic, but .suiue bitter and prolonged. In fact, the problem of 
industrial relations may perhap.s be considered to be the chief prob- 
lem confronting Indian industry at the present time, and one upon 
which further indn.strial development to some extent depends. The 
prevalence of la))our conflicts has been marked, taking into considera- 
tion the relatively small number of industrial workers. 

These observations might muia'u mutandis be applied to the 
conditions in industvy as they have existed during ^he past 
several years in most Asiatic countries and more particularly 
since the First World War. The conditions in the plaptatioif 
industry may be said to have been in the past in some measure 
an exception to this generalisation. This has been so because 
the plantations employ as a rule a large number of immigrant 
workers for essential work and these workers are provided with 
residential accommodation on the estates. The estates are the 
private property of individual owners or of Joint stock com*- 
panics, to which outsiders can have only restricted access and 
on which it is not easy to carry on trade union activities. 

In China, the number of industrial disputes has been high, 
as may be seen from the figures for Shaughai, where during the 
five years I9M2-1936, there were no less than 1,452 industrial dis- 
putes (including 542 strikes) involving 1,144,315 workers. 
During the war, owing to the policy adopted by the Japanese 
authorities, there were very few cases of labour disputes, but 
they became frequent after the liberation. In the 10 months 
from August 1945 to June 1946 there were in Shanghai 1,493 
labour disputes, including 262 strikes and lockouts, and the 
figures for other cities show a similar increase. 

The machinery for the settlement of industrial disputes pro- 
vided by statute (the Labour Disputes Act was passed in 1928 
and was amended in 1930 and 1932) consists of conciliation 
committees (made up of 5 to 7 members: 2 representative 
each of the contending parties and 1 to 3 Government nominees^ 
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and arbitration boards (composed of 5 members: one represen- 
tative each of employers and workers not directly involved in 
the dispute, one Government nominee, one representative of 
the local court of law, and one Kuomingtang Party representor 
tive). Awards by conciliation committees and arbitration 
boards are required to be issued within 9 days of the date on 
whicli the dispute was referred to them. Unlike the findings 
of the conciliation committees, which are binding only if accept- 
able to the parties concerned, the awards of* the arbitration 
courts may be enforced and there is no right of appeal. 

Additional precautions were taken in wartime to prevent 
the war i ffort from being adversely affected by industrial dis- 
location. Agricultural, industrial, mining, and commercial 
undertakings were brought under Government control, and the 
cessation of work or the interference with production in these 
branches of economic activity was prohibited by measures idopt- 
ed in 1942 in accordance with the National General Mobilisation 
Act. Tn May 1943 the Labour Disputes Act was further amend- 
ed. The amendment prohibited strikes or lockouts in private 
undertakings during the emergency. It also provided for the 
determiimtio]! by the Government of conditions of employment 
in undertakings owned by the State, and prohibited the resort 
to strikes or lockouts in them. As a consequential measure, the 
Ministry of Social Affairs issued regulations for the appoint- 
ment of arbitrators for the settlement of industrial disputes. 

Owing to the outbreak of disputes after the war, the Ministry 
of Social Affairs promulgated regulations concerning the arbi- 
tration of labour disputes during the period of r jcoin’^ersion 
of industry from wartime to peacetime production. These re- 
gulations provide for the establishment of arbitration boards 
in different industrial regions under local authorities. Labour 
is represented on these boards, which may consist of 9 to 15 
members, and their fuuctioii.s include the periodical adjustment 
of wages. Provision is made for enforcing the decisions of the 
boards. 

Collective agreements between organised employers and 
workers may be concluded in China under an Act of 1 930, which 
came into force in 1932; in such agreements conditions of ap- 
prenticeship, trade union orgaiiisation, the operation of cniploy- 
ment agencies, and the settlement of industrial disputes (the 
eatablishment of an agency for the, purpose, or the delernima- 
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tiou of the procedure relating to the submission of disputes to 
existing agencies) ma}’' be included. However, such agree- 
ments must be submitted to the competent authority for ap- 
proval before they can be enforced, as a safeguard against the 
inclusion in them oE provisions prejudicial to the interests of 
either party. 

There was a great deal of industrial unrest in India in the 
j^ears immediately following the end of the First World War. 
-Such unrest was mainly due, in the words of the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour, to ^'the realisation of the potentialities of 
the strike in the existing situation . . . assisted by the emergence 
of trade union organisers, by the education which the war had 
given to ihe masses and by a scarcity of labour arising from 
tlic expansion of iiidustry and aggravated by the great epide- 
mics of influenza . . . The great outbreak of strife after the 
war had obvious economic causes; a rise in wage levels was 
overdue, and tlie workers awoke to the disabilities from which 
they suffered in respect of long hours and other matters.” The 
Jimnber of working days lost in 1921 and 1924 (to cite Lwo years 
during tins period) owing to industrial disputes was 6,984,426 
and 8,730,918 respectively. In the following years the figures 
declined to rather less Ilian three million working days, but 
ill 1937 and 1938 — when the effect of the economic depression 
was acutely Eelt in India — they were 8,995,257 and 9,198,706 
respectively. In 1944, there were 158 disputes, involving 
550,015 v/orkers and entailing a loss of 3,447,306 working days. 
The corresponding figures for 1945 were 848 disputes, involving 
782,192 workers and eutailing a loss of 3,940,892 working days. 
Prom January to September 1946, there were 1,435 stoppages; 
involving 1,817,727 workers and entailing a loss of: 8,925,231 
working days. 

The initial attempt to make legislative provision for ,the 
settlement of industrial disputes in India consisted of a measure 
adopted by tlie (Central (Icvcrnment — the Trade Disputes Act 
of 1929. This measure was at ihe outset of a tentative charate- 
ter, as its validity was limited to a period of five years, but in 
1934 it ivas placed on a permanent basis. It was still rather 
of the nature of an enabling measure and empowered the 
authorities, if they so desired, to undertake the investigation 
and settlement of industrial disputes. In fact, however, the 
t»Bditiosal policy of “ keeping the ring” between employwif 
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and 'workers prevailed, and there were few instances in which 
recourse was had to the provisions of the Act. It was conse- 
quently amended in 1938. The amending Act empowered the 
authorities ^to appoint coiiciliatioii officers charged with the 
fanction of promoting industrial peace, and extended the scope 
of the measure by making it applicable to disi)utes between 
one employer and another and to public utilities. The Trade 
Disputes Act, 1929, has now been replaced by the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947, a much more detailed measure which came 
into force from 1 April 1947. Its main features are provisions 
for the prevention of strikes and lockouts, especially in public 
utility services and essential undertakings, and for machinery 
for conciliation, investigation by courts of enquiry, ^nid if 
necessary, (iompulsory adjudication on disputes between workers 
and empJoycMs. 

The Bombay Trade Disputes Conciliation Act of 1934 pro- 
vides an instajice of more elaborate legislation for the reg^da- 
tion of industrial relations, adopted by an industrially impor- 
tant province. It was followed by ilie Bombay Industrial Dis- 
putes Act of 1938, which was applicable only to the textile iu- 
dufitry ill the province. Dndei this logislatiou, the Commis- 
sioner of Labour was empowered to assume the functions of 
chief conciliator. A labour officer was appointed to act as the 
guardian of the workers’ interests, to examine their individual 
grievances, and to keep in close, contact with them. He might 
apply for conciliation proceedings aud might himself appear on 
behalf of the workers where they had no representatives of their 
own. The 1938 Act empowered the Government to appoint a 
board of conciliation, consisting of a chairman, and an equal 
number of members selected from panels representing the in- 
terests of the employers and the Avorkers respectively, if the 
efforts of the conciliator jirovcd uimvailing. Disputes might 
also be referred to an arbitrator, or in certain eases to a court of 
industrial arbitration composed of legal experts of the standing 
Df high court judges. Representative trade unions, or unions 
^ith a membership of not than 25 per cent, of the total niini- 
ber of employees in the branch of industry concerned, were en- 
titled under tlie Act to represent the' interests of their members 
in the pi*nceediiigs concerning the settlement of disputes affect- 
ing them. The Act was amended in 1941 in order to make arbi- 
tratioii compulsory in certain oases, and again in the follow- 
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ing year in order to exempt the employers from the require- 
ment to notify such cliangcs in the hours of work and rest 
periods as were authorised by the Government as a war 
measure. The Jloiiibay Industrial Relations Act acftpted early 
in 1947 is very much more extensive than the previous legisla- 
tion, which it supersedes. 

The Central Provinces aud Berar enacted an Industrial Dia^ 
putes Act in 1946. Legislative measures concerning the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes are in various stages of considera- 
tion in the provinces of Madras, Sind, and the United Provinces. 

Among the other measures which have been adopted for the 
regulation of industrial relations, the following may !)e men- 
tioned: approver by the Endian Labour Conference at its first 
session in 1942 of a proposal to make it obligatory for every 
factory employing 250 workers or more to* adopt standing orders 
governing the working conditions, designed to place the mutual 
obligations between employers and workers on a clearly defined 
contractual basis and previously approved by the Labour Com- 
missioner^ ; the appointment of a Conciliation Officer for Rail- 
ways in 1937 and the establishment of an Industrial Advisory 
Board in the following year; and the establishment, early in 
1945, by the Central Government of separate machinery for 
the especial purpose of the promotion of industrial relations in 
undertakings over which the Centre had direct jurisdiction 
(federal railways, mines, oilfields, major ports, and other in- 
dustrial establishments owned or controlled by the Government 
of India), consisting of the Chief Labour Commissioner and 
the Deputy Labour Commissioner with headquarters al New 
Delhi, *3 regional commissioners with headquarters at Bombay^ 
Calcutta, and Lahore respectively, aud 9 couciliation officers and 
23 labour inspectors located at various centres throughout the 
country. In this organisation, a labour welfare organisation, 
set up during the war and consisting of a Welfare Adviser in 
the Labour Department, 7 assistants for industrial areas in 
different parts of the country, and a woman assistant to deal 
with problems connected with female labour, was merged, and 
it now deals with industrial relations, the conciliation of labour 
disputes, the administration of labour legislation in so far as 

* The Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946, gives effect 
to this proposal. Its enforcement is entrusted to the provincial Govem- 
ments cxceot in regard to Central undertskings. 
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auch administration is the responsibility of the Central Gov- 
ernment and no other machinery haa been set up for the dis- 
charge of special responsibilities, the collection of information 
on wages and other labour matters, and the promotion of iudus- 
trial relations generally. 

Early ir. the war, as an emergency measure, the Central Gov- 
ernment was empowered by an amendment of the Defence of 
India Rules (Rule 81 A) to pvoiiibit strikes and lockouts in con- 
nection with any tj'ruh^ dispute unless reasonable notice liad 
been given, to refer the dispute to conciliation or adjudication, 
and to retpiirc the em])Joyer not to lower the standards oJ; condi- 
tions of work pending the completion of the proceedings*. In 
May 1942 provincial (lovorniuents were given similar powers 
under the Rule. In August 1942 the Central Government 
issued ail Order prohibit i.ig strikes and lockouts witliout 14 
days’ previous notice-, during this period the proceedings for 
conciliation and adjudicalion were pending, and for two mouths 
thereafter strikes and lockouts were prohibited. The emer- 
gency war legislation (f(v%sed to be operative from 30 September 
1946. Some of the provisions, however, were continued by 
Ordinance No. XX of 1946, enabling the Government to refer 
trade disputes to adjudication or conciliation. The award of 
the adjudicator can be made binding on both parties, and 
strikes without notice during the conciliation or adjudication 
proceedings and two months thereafter are illegal. 

Siue'e the war, the policy of the Government of Burma, act- 
ing through the Labour Directorate, has been to encourage 
works committees or joint boards in all the principal Govern- 
ment and industrial establishments, for purposes of regular 
cbnsultation between employers and workers in regard to the 
improvement of working conditions and the adjustment of 
grievances, and for the admission of workers’ representatives 
into spheres which were formerly regarded as functions exclu- 
sively of the management. The method is reported to have met 
with notable success in the Government service, the Railway 
Administration, and the services of the principal oil company. 

A Ceylon Ordinance passed in 1931 contains provision for the 
reference by the Commissioner of Labour of industrial disputes 
to a conciliation board. In practice, however, little use has 
been made of this machinery, the total number of references so 
far being only 22. Before the war a scheme was drawn up 
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under the aejris of the Minister of Labour for the investigation 
and settlement of trade disputes in the plantation industries. 
This was called the “seven-point agreement’' and was of con- 
siderable use in avoiding strikes. The employers have, how^ 
ever, recent ly withdrawn from the agreement. 

During the war, machinery was set up under the Defence 
Regulations for the compidsoj-y arbitration of disputes in cer- 
tain essential services, eonsisting as a rule of the district judge 
of the area or a special tribunal appointed by the Governor for 
the purpose of adjudicating disputes. In all, 85 awards have 
been made ij] industrial trades and 85 in jdantation trades, 
ii^ince the termination of the war, however, a number of ser- 
vices have been withdrawn from the essential category and all 
awards in the plantation trades and a number in the industrial 
trades have ceased to be in force. 

A comprehensive Industrial Disputes Hill has been drafted 
which, when passed, will make provision for the registration of 
collective agreements, for conciliation and the voluntary sub- 
mission of disputes to arbitration, and for compulsory arbitra- 
tion in public utilit}- services. According to the Administra- 
tion Reports of the Commissioner of Labour, strikes on estates 
fell from 42 in 1039 to 8 in 1042 and rose again to 28 in 1945, 
when the number of workers involved was 3,514 and of man- 
days lost 4,285. In other undertakings, the number of strikes 
Avas 5 in 1939, 14 in 1942, and 53 in 1945 with 28,875 Avorkers 
involved and 153,388 man-days lost. 

Although either party to an industrial dispute in the Philip- 
pines may approach the Court of Industrial Relations (a body 
with poAvers of compulsory arbitration) direct, the matter is 
as a rule first referred to the Strike and Lockout Section in 
the Labor Inspection Duision of the Department of Labor for 
conciliation. Since the liberation and up to the end of De- 
cember 1945, 5 disputes arose, involving 625 Avorkers in all; 
strikes were declared in 3 eases, involving a loss of 2,030 Avork- 
ing days. 


Mrfhoch of Labour -Madagemeni ConmVaiion 

A A^aluable tradition, reaching back to ancient times, of the 
transaction of local affairs on a democratic basis in village 
societies may be found in many Asiatic countries. Modern in- 
dustrial organisation is, lioAvei’er, unaffected by this tradition;. 
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not only lias the notion of such organisation been imported from 
abroad in comparatively recent times, but even in those parts 
of the world in which it was at first evolved, it is only quitr. 
lately, mainly as a result of the war, that concerted efforts have 
been made to infuse a democratic spirit into it. In the United 
Kingdom, for instance, an effort is being made for the extension 
of the joint production commiitces Avhich received a fresh im- 
petus during the war. Such committees arc not, however, the 
only means of information, consultation and collaboration be- 
tween the inanagonient and workers in an undertaking. The 
subject-matter of consultation xiotentially includes any question 
in which the workers are or ought to be interested, other than 
issues more ajipropriate to collective bargaining, from the 
firm’s finances and output to holiday arrangements and safety 
rules. The main pur]pose in instituting such consultative 
machinery is to coLiiiterael the effects of the parallel growth of 
political freedom and economic subordination, which is a con- 
sequence of th(! industrial revolution. It has been observed in 
the United Kingdom, that the phrase,^ '‘joint consultation” 
should ‘‘convey an attitude of mind rather than a clearly de- 
fined process”, and that the i)sycliological effect on the workers 
of having been consulted “is ten times more important as a 
rule, than the actual contribution of ideas” put forward by 
them. Tlie institution of machinery for joint consultation in 
industrial undertakings is one of the methods which might be 
attempted in Asiatic countries for the promotion of more har- 
moiiions industrial relations than has hitherto been found 
possible. 

Maciiineky for Tri'^artite Collahoration 

A notable wartime developing r,t in the evolution of the orga- 
nisation of industrial relations in India consisted in the estab- 
lishment in 1942 of a iierraanent tripartite labour organisation, 
composed of representatives of the Central, provincial, and 
Indian State Governments, as well as of employers and workers, 
with a constitution modelled on that of the International Labour 
Organisation, for the promotion of uniformity of labour legis- 
lation, the determination of procedure for the settlement of 
industrial disputes, and consultations on all matters of indus- 
trial interest affecting the country as a whole. This organisa- 
tion consists of a Standing Committee and the plenary Confer- 
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euce, over both of which the Member in charge of Labour in 
the Viceroy’s Council presides. The Committee, which meets 
not less than twice a year, consists of 10 Government, and 5 
employers' and 5 workers’ representatives. The 10 Govern- 
ment representatives consist of 1 representative of the Central 
Government (in addition to the chairman), 1 each of the in- 
dustrially more important provinces of Bengal, Bombay, and 
the United Provinces, 3 of the rcmaiuiiig eight provinces, and 
3 of the Indiaji States, including 1 of the Chamber of Princes. 
The funetioji of the Committee is to consider questions referred 
to it by the plenary Conference or the (Central Government. 

The plenary (^onferejiee, wliicli meets at least once a year, con- 
sists of 22 Govcriinient representatives (excluding the chair- 
man), and 11 employers’ and 11 workers' represej datives. 
The Governuieiit representatives consist of 3 representing the 
Central Goveriiinent, including one foj* minor admin is Lcatioes, 
11 representing the provinces, G the industrially inore impprt- 
ant Indian States, and 2 the Chamber of Princes for the other 
States. Of tlie employers' representatives, 8 are nominated 
by the Government in agreemeid with the two main employers' 
organisations— the Employees’ federation of India and the 
All-India Organisation of Industrial Employers — while the re 
maining 3 are reserved for the representation of otlier classes 
of employers. In the case of the workers' represent at ives, S 
are likewise nominated in agreement with the two main workers’ 
organisations — the All-India Trade Union Congress and the 
Indian Federation of Labour — while the remaining 3 scats are 
reserved for the representation of other workers' interests. 
The fiiiiotions of the organisation are advisory in character. 
All current proposals for labour legislation and the promotion 
of labour welfare, including, in particular, ways and means 
for the enhancement of industrial production, have been placed 
before it. Proposals for labour legislation and the conclusions 
of the Xnternational Labour Conference are usually referred to 
the Indian Labour Conference, as this organisation is now 
known, for observations. It has so far had to deal, for the most 
part, with wartime emergency measures and is still in the for- 
mative stages. In consequence of political changes now in pro- 
cess, the constitution of this organisation will doubtless need 
to be altered. It is a valuable experiment in tripartite collabora- 
tion, which, if persisted in, may be expected to result in the 
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ifashioning of a suitable framework for the regulation of indus- 
trial lift by the continuing process of compromise and adjust- 
ment based on precise information. 

More recently, tripartite industrial committees to facilitate 
the regulation of conditions in particular industries have also 
been established or planned. Committees for the coal mining 
And cotton textiles industries held their first meetings early in 
1947, and steps are being taken for the appointment of similar 
-committees for plantations, the jute industry, and the engineer- 
ing industry. These committees follow the pattern of the 
industrial committees which have been set up on an interna- 
tional basis in pursuance of a decision of the International 
JLabour Conference taken at its Philadelphia Session in 1944, 
for the following industries: inland transport, coal mijiing, the 
iron and steel industry, the metal trades, the textile indust- 
ry, building, civil engineering and public works, petroleum pro- 
duction and refilling, and tfie chemical industry. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that a tripartite 
committee system for the regulation of labour conditions was set 
up in Indonesia in 1940. The immediate purpose of the system 
was to meet the special difficulties resulting from the inter- 
ruption of European trade and the consequent need in many 
cases to dismiss workers or reduce wages. In introducing the 
Ordinance in the Volksraad the Government looked, however, 
towards the post-war expansion of the system. The Ordinance 
(No. 569 of 1940) created a committee of employers, employees, 
and Government representatives. No employer was entitled 
to lay off staff or reduce general wage rates without previous 
consultation of the committee, and any person under notice 
was entitled to complain to the committee. Although provision 
was made for appeals to the Director of Justice from any de- 
cisions of the committee, no such appeals were lodged in the 
many hundreds of cases dealt with. At the same time the 
regular contracts established between employers and workers 
of all races had a very beneficial effect on labour relations. 

In Ceylon, it has been the practice for conferences to be held 
by the Department of Labour with employers’ and craplcyees’ 
Associations when important questions of policy have to be 
determined. 
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It seems evident from the foregoing short survey of the 
evolution of trade union organisation and the existing machi- 
nery for the adjustment of industrial relations that it is 
urgently necessary in Asiatic countries to secure the dcveiop- 
jnent of free trade associations, while on the other hand it is 
no less essential to provide for safeguards in order that com- 
paratively minor grievances of the workers may not assume 
serious proportions. The active assistance of the public autho- 
rities is obviously indispensable for this purpose, although it 
is important at the same time to ensure that adequate scope 
is provided for the growth of industrial autonomy within ap- 
propriate bounds. A general recognition of the need tor action 
is contained in the report on labour problems adopted by the 
Asian Relations Conference, which made the following recom- 
mendations among others: 

(a) Encouragement of tripartite collaboration in labour 
matters and economic questions generally; 

(b) Formulation of a minimum standard of civil liberties to 
enable workers to organise; 

(c) Extension of political rights to workers; 

(d) Organisation of training centres for trade union offi- 
cials; 

(e) Co-operation with the World Federation of Trade 
Unions and the International Labour Organisation. 

Many of the Asiatic countries concerned already possess 
sufficient experience to devise suitable measures. 'Fhcae 
measures will necessarily differ from one area to another ac- 
cording to local conditions. They seem likely to reveal, never- 
theless, so many common features, on account of the similarity 
of the problems of modern industrial development in Asiaiic 
countries that a detailed discussion of these problems at a re- 
gional conference can justifiably be expected to prove profit- 
able. Accordingly, the Conference might desire to recom- 
mend to the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
the placing of the question of industrial relations in some of 
its aspects on the agenda of the First Asiatic Regional Confer- 
ence to be held in China in 1948 . 
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ENFORCEMENT OF LABOUR MEASURES 


Scope tue Problem 

The application of legal provisions can be secured eitlier 
through the agency of the general police or through the bring- 
ing of suits at civil law by interested parties before the ordi- 
nary courts. Such methods have been tried in the case of 
labour legislation but they have failed to secure effective results. 
For its enforcement special arrangements have proved neces- 
sary. This is so because modern industrial organisation re- 
presents a highly specialised form of social organisation on. 
functional lines. It is comparatively new and demands a 
long process of adaptation, except perhaps in the case of a 
highly urbanised population. Its structure is complicated^ and 
on account of the advances made in the technical methods of 
production it is liable to rapid changes. Notwithstanding the* 
large part played by technical processes in determining its 
structure, the proper adjustment of industrial relations and the 
devising of suitable machinery for the procurement and main- 
tenance of a competent and stable labour force remain an essen- 
tial problem of modern industry. The purpose of labour legis- 
lation is to meet this problem. 

With the evolution of the organisation of the means of pro- 
duction, labour legislation touches almost every aspect of in- 
dustry: the conditions of the engagement of the worker and 
the provision of facilities for his training and upgrading; the 
determination of his earnings in the light of price movements 
and of the conditions in the particular trades concerned,- the 
provision of facilities for the promotion of his welfare and 
the welfare of his family; the adoption of measures for his 
protection in times of depression and unemployment or dis- 
ability and distress: the- regulation of .hours of work and rasa 
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periods; the provision of holidays with pay; the settlement of 
iudimtrial disputes ; the promotion of the trade union movement 
to facilitate collective bargaining, and, where such unions are 
not strong, the adoption of special measures to ensure that tJie 
worker's rights are not violated; the provision of safeguards 
against industrial risks; the protection of special categories cf 
workers, such as women and children; and many others. Effec- 
tive legislative or administrative regulation in respect of few 
of these matters is possible unless it is preceded by a careful 
study of the existing local conditions and measures are taken to 
ensure, in the first place, that the proposed provisions will be 
applicable if enacted, and secondly, that where they are applic- 
able they will be strictly enforced. 

The regulation of the age of admission to employment, for 
instance, cannot be effective unless schools are provided for the 
instruction of th(3 children whose employment is prohibited. 
The provision of medical care for the worker likewise presup- 
poses the existence of a sufficient number of hospitals and 
dispensaries. 

it will be apparent from this brief review of the scope of 
labour legislation in general that there are few aspects of it at 
the present time in respect of which it is possible to introduce 
effective measures without the necessary statistical data. One 
<of the first requirements for the enforcement of labour vneasures 
is, therefore, the establishment of a statistical service. Labour 
statistics Lave become in recent years a sufficiently specialised 
branch to make it necessary to have a statistical service attached 
to the local or national departments dealing with labour ques- 
tions. The collection and classification of data pertaining to 
laibouT conditions call for such familiarity with them as only 
trained social workers may be expected to possess. Further 
more, the evolution of labour legislation in any country depends 
to no small extent on an understanding of what has been or 
is being done in the same or similar fields abroad, and in order 
to facilitate such comparison it is necessary to adopt as fnr 
as possible a uniform international system of computation uf 
labour statistics. 

The order of piiority for the establishment of other services 
specialising in labour questions can only be determined in the 
light of the local conditions in each case. Most countries have 
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to deal ivith industrial relations. In the case of economically 
underdeveloped countries in particular, in which the workers 
are often unorganised, poor, illiterate, and ignorant of their 
rights, a public official appointed for the especial purpose of 
the protection of their interests serves as a valuable link be- 
tween the workers and their employer. He can maintain conti- 
nuous contact with them and deal with minor grievances as 
they arise before they asmme the proportions of intractable 
disputes. Furthermore, with regard to the settlement of in- 
dustrial disputes, there are the various processes of adjustment 
— conciliation or arbitration — ^for which provision needs to be 
made. Where social insurance legislation of one kind or aii- 
other has been established, the administration of such legisla- 
tion is usually secured by means of a specialised branch of the 
labour department. In recent years, many countries have es- 
tablished a special service for the protection of young persons, 
as a result of the increasing awareness that the attention be- 
stowed on their welfare and training is amply rewarded in later 
years by the enhancement of national wealth and of the 
standard of citizenship generally. The nature and extent of 
the administrative organisation for the enforcement of labour 
laws — the question whether a special establishment should be 
set up for the purpose or whether these functions should be 
entrusted to the general public services as part of their duties — 
can only be determined with reference to the economic evolu- 
tion of the country or territory concerned and, more particu- 
larly, its financial position. 

Existing Machinery in Asiatic Countries 

In this connection, a brief description of the existing machi- 
nery in some of the Asiatic countries for the administration ol 
labour legislation may not be out of place. 

In China, steady progress has been made in regard to t)ip 
organisation of social services since the Ministry of Social 
Affairs was brought under the control of the Executive Yuan 
in 1940. This Ministry is the competent authority for the 
administration of labour legislation. During the war it in- 
cluded 4 agencies engaged in the enforcement, or the super- 
vision of the enforcement, of labour laws: the Department of 
Social Welfare (to which the Bureau of Factory and Miiiing; 
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Inspectiou and the Labour Welfare Section were attached), 
the Department of Labour Organisation and Training (with 
the Trade Unions Section attached to it and responsible for 
the administration of the Trade Unions Act and the Settlement 
of Labour Disputes Act), the Bureau of Labour (which dealt 
with the mobilisation of manpower for industry), and the Cen- 
tral Co-operatives Administration. The Bureau of Statistics 
in the Ministry of Social Affairs is mainly responsible for tho 
collection and compilation of (factory) wage statistics. After 
tlie war, the activities of the Ministry of Social Affairs have 
been further expanded. The Bureau of Mining and Factory 
Inspection, which was attached to the Department oC Social 
“Welfare, became a separate department in September 1946. 
A preparatory committee was set np in February 1947 to plan 
the organisation of a Central Bureau of Social Insurance for 
the enforcement of social security measures. The Ministry of 
Economic Affairs is responsible for the enforcement of the Mines 
Act of 1936 in regard to such matters as safety in mines, acci- 
dent prevention, and occupational diseases, and central and local 
authorities have been appointed for the purpose. Duidng the 
war the Act could not be enforced; its amendment is now being 
prepared by the Ministry of Economic Affairs. 

A department of social affairs has been set up in 17 provinces, 
and a section of social affairs, forming part of the department 
of civil affairs, in 4 provinces. Among the municipalities under 
the direct control of the Executive Yuan, 7 have already set up 
bureaux of social affairs, while among the other municipalities 
and hsien, 361 have set up sections of social affairs. Li districts 
•where such sections have not been opened, labour matters are 
dealt with by a related section or by the civil affairs section. 

In the case of India, it may be observed at the outset that, 
under the Constitution whicli was set up by the Government of 
India Act, 1935, and which came into operation in 1937, there 
*is a dfimarcation between the functions of the provincial and 
Central Govejiiments regarding the enactment of labour legis- 
lation as well as the administration of the laws and regulations. 
Briefly, the regulation of labour and safety in mines and oilfields 
is a Central (or federal) subject. But in respect of other labour 
subjects, as, for instance, factory legislation, while both the 
Central (or federal) and provincial legislatures have powers 
to make laws, the administration of the laws is virtually the 
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undivided responsibility of the provinces. The administratiun 
is as a rule carried on by the provincial Government secretariats. 
The Central and provincial Governments have their own ad- 
ministrative machinery for the enforcement of labour laws and 
promotion of labour welfare. The development and worldng 
of this macliinery in the more important provinces and some 
recent developments at the Centre are briefly described below. 

In 1941, the Controller of Emigrant Labour, appointed by the 
Government of India for the administration of the Tea Districts 
Emigrant Labour Act, 1932, was also made Commissioner of 
Labour by the Assam Government, with the following functions : 
the settlement of industrial disputes, the collection of labour 
statistics and intelligence, and the organisation of labour welfare 
work, as well as the submission of proposals for labour legisla- 
tion. The Labour Commissioner also acts as the Registrar of 
Trade Unions under the Indian Trade Unions Act, but the Fac- 
tories Act is administered by the Chief Inspector of Factories 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Act by the district deputy 
commissioners or senior administrative officers. 

A full-time Labour Commissioner was appointed in Bengal in 
1938. Most of his time is taken up with conciliation work. He 
is also entrusted with the labour welfare activities carried on 
under the direct administrative control of the Government, and, 
for this purpose, liad established by 1944-45 over 40 labour wel- 
fare centres throughout the province. He is, in addition, the 
Registrar of Trade Unions, but is not directly concerned with 
the administration of the Factories Act or the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

The Government of Bihar created the post of Labour Com- 
missioner in 1941, but it was combined with that of Director of 
Industries. The most important function of the Labour Com- 
missioner at tliat time was the maintenance of industrial peace 
by conducting enquiries into complaints and undertaking media- 
tion and conciliation in industrial disputes. Since 1944, how- 
ever, the Labour Commissiouei- has been a full-time officer and 
has been entrusted with the administration of the legislation 
cencerning factories, payment of wages, boiler inspection, work- 
men’s compensation, and trade unions. 

The Bombay Labour Office was set up by the provincial Gov- 
ernment in 1921, for such purposes as the collection of labour 
statistics and intelligence, settlement of industrial disputes, and 
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submission of proposals for labour legislation. In 1933, the^ 
designation of the head of the Office was changed from ‘'Direct- 
or" to “Commissioner of Labour", and he was also given ad- 
ministrative control of the Offices of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories and the Chief Inspector of Boilers and Smoke Nui- 
sances. He is, in addition, ex officio Commissioner for Work- 
men's Compensation, Registrar of Trade Unions under the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, and in charge of certain duties con- 
cerning the administration of the Indian Trade Disputes Act 
and the Bombay Trade Disputes Conciliation Act. The Labour 
Commissioner is thus the principal officer for the administration 
of all the more important labour laws and regulations in the 
province. By a resolution of 24 February 1947, the offices of 
the Commissioner of Labour, the Labour Officer, and the Direct- 
or of Labour Welfare were reorganised under three directorates : 
a directorate of labour administration, for matters relating ttv 
trade unions and trade disputes and the adminstration of 
labour laws; a directorate of labour information, for statistics, 
socio-economic enquiries, editing the monthly Labour Gazette, 
and dealing with I.L.O. questionnaires; and a directorate of 
labour welfare, which besides dealing with all labour welfare 
activities, is also in charge of the office of the Labour Officer. 
The Deputy Secretary to the Government of Bombay :n the 
Political and Services Department is ex officio Commissioner 
of Labour and Chief Conciliator, and responsible for supervis- 
ing and co-ordinating the work of the three directorates. 

In the Central Provinces and Berar, a Labour Department 
was set up under a Labour Commissioner in 1942. After a 
year's experience of the working of the Department, the pro- 
vincial Government decided that, in all labour disputes, the 
maintenance of law and order would be primarily the concern 
of the district magistrates. Conciliation was to be attempted 
by the labour office attached to the Labour Commissioner owly 
in the case of disputes within the limits of the law in the larger 
industries in the province, and illegal strikes and disputes 
affecting non-industrial labour outside the provincial capital 
were to be left to be dealt with by the district executive officers. 

The Officer of the Labour Commissioner in Madras was creat- 
ed as early as February 1920, but it was then mainly concerned 
with the uplift of the “depressed classes". After having been 
held in abeyance for a time, it was revived in 1934 with the 
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addition of the duties of the Chief Inspector of Factories.r 
The Commissioner has also to keep the Government informed 
of industrial disputes and to tender his good offices for their 
settlement. At present, the Commissioner of Labour is also 
Registrar of Trade Unions, Commissioner for Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, the competent authority for the administration of 
the Payment of Wages Act, and Controller of Emigration fjrom 
the Madras Ports. 

The Director of Industries in the Punjab deals witli all labour 
questions through the Chief Inspector of Factories and the 
Chief Inspector of Shops and Commercial Establislnneiit;?. 

A Commissioner of Labour was first apiiointed in >Sincl in 
1936; he also acts as the Registrar of Trade Unions. Concilia- 
tion Officer, Employment Exchange Officer, Chief Inspector 
of Shops, and Secretary to the Advisory Board for Labour. 
The Factories Act, the Payment of Wages Act, and tlie Mater- 
nity Benefit Act are, however, administered by the Chief In- 
spector of Factories, while the Chief Judge of the Small Causes 
Court and the district siih-judges are responsible for ihe work- 
ing of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

A special labour officer for the settlement of disputes and 
promotion of labour welfare was appointed in the United Pro- 
vinces jn#1937, and a whole-time Labour Commissioner in 1940. 
These two officials act as conciliation officers under tlie Trade 
Disputes Act ill respect of all industries, businesses and under- 
takings in the province, other than those carried on by or 
under the authority of the Central Government or by a railway 
company. Several welfare centres have been established in the 
province. 

The Department of Labour of the Government of India lias 
also been strengthened recently in several directions. In the 
first place, machinery has been established to deal with indust- 
rial relations in industries and iiiidertakiugs directly controlled 
by the Central Government: all industrial establishments 
owned or controlled by the Government of India; federal rail- 
ways; mines and oilfields; and major ports. The organisation 
consists of a Chief Labour Commissioner (central) ^ 3 regioual 
labour commissioners (central) in each of the 3 zones into which 
India, excluding the Indian States, is divided for this purpose; 
8 conciliation officers and 24 inspectors of railway labour loca- 
ted at various centres throughout India ; and a Central Inspec- 
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lor of Industrial Canteens. The Chief Commisaioner and the 
officers under him are in charge of conciliation; welfare (exclu- 
ding welfare in coal mines, for which a separate organisation 
exists under the Coal Mines Welfare Commissioner) ; and the 
administration of labour laws to the extent to which such admi- 
nistration is a central responsibility and is not entrusted to a 
•separate organisation. Their main functions include assistance 
in the information and maintenance of machinery to deal with 
industrial luatters on a voluntary basis; prevention and settlc- 
iWient of industrial disputes; collection of information -regarding 
wage rates and conditions of work; continuous study of indus- 
Irial relations; and examination of welfare measures and ad- 
vising of employers and the Coveriiment in connection there- 
with. The main function of the Central Inspector of Indus- 
trial Canteens is to inspect canteens in undertakings under the 
.control of the Central Coveriiment and advise on the establish- 
ment of new ones. 

Further, to deal with the jiroblem of resettlement and re- 
jemployinent in civil life of demobilised members of the defence 
services and discharged war w^orkers, an integrated resettlement 
•organisation has been set up. To advise the Central and pro- 
vincial Governments on the improvement of working coiulitions 
in factories, a new organisation has been set up under the Chief 
Adviser, P^aetories. Its main function is to give technical ad- 
vice on the design and lay-out of factories, standards of housing, 
und the most suitable working conditions to assure efficiency of 
production and the welfare of the workers; and to make ar- 
rangements for the training of managements and workers in 
aaf ety methods and welfare methods adopted in industrially 
advanced countries. 

A Director for Labour Conference Work has also been ap- 
pointed in the Department of Labour, Government of India, 
to attend to all work pertaining to the Indian (tripartite) 
■Labour Conference and its Standing Committee, and the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, including the International 
-Labour Conference. 

Lastly, ill October 1946, a Labour Bureau was set up, which 
consists of a Director, a Statistician, a Labour Intelligence 
Officer, a Chief Research Officer and other research staff. The 
Bureau is responsible for collecting labour statistics ; maintaining 
the cost-of-living index numbers compiled under the Govern- 
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luenl of India’s scheme for their preparation on uniEorui linos; 
keeping up to date the factual data relating to working condi- 
tions collected by the Labour Investigation Committee; con- 
ducting research into specific problems with a view to furnish- 
ing data for the formulation of policy; and editing the monthly 
Indian Labour Gazette, a Labour Code of various legislative 
enactments and the statutory rules made thereunder, and a 
Labour Year-Book. 

It may be added that among the Indian States, Hyderabad 
and Mysore have Labour Commissioners ; in Baroda, Indore 
and Travancore, the Director of Industries is also in charge of 
labour; and the (jlovernment of Gwalior State has api3ointed 
a Senior Labour Officer to deal with labour questions. 

It should be pointed out, however, that since this Report was 
prepared, it has been decided that two separate States should 
be established in India — to be known as India and Pakistan. 
A Constituent Assembly to determine the Constitution of India 
has been considering the allocation of functions in respect of 
labour legislation and the administration of such labour legis- 
lation, as between the Central or federal Government and the 
Governments of the differdit provinces or States which consti- 
tute India, but its deliberations have not yet been concluded. 
Another Constituent Assembly, for Pakistan, will consider the 
<jonstitutional arrangements in respect of the area to be included 
in it. 

While the Government of Burma was in India during ihe 
war years, it made plans for the establishment of a Labour 
Department on its return. These plans have now been im- 
plemented by the appointment of a Director of Labour and 
other staff, whose duty it is to administer labour laws and regu- 
lations, to make suggestions for the revision and extension of 
existing labour legislation, to set up a free Government employ- 
ment service, and to collect labour statistics. The Director of 
Labour is assisted by a staff headed by the Chief Inspector of 
Factories, who is responsible for the administration of the 
Factories and Payment of Wages Acts, and by the Labour Com- 
missioner, who is responsible for that of the Trade Unions and 
Trade Disputes Acts. 

The Commissioner of Labour in Ceylon, who has an office 
at Colombo and agents at important centres of population, is 
responsible for the administration of labour laws and regula- 
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tions. An important part of his responsibilities consists in the- 
enforcement of legislation for the protection of the large num- 
ber of Indian immigrant workers employed on the tea and 
rubber plantations on the island. For this purpose, a system 
of close consultation and collaboration with the Agent of the 
Government of India in Ceylon has been gradually evolved 
which has proved most useful. 

For the enforcement of labour measures, the Department of 
Labour is stalled with a Commissioner; a Deputy Commissioner, 
who deals with questions of staff, legislation, international 
labour Conventions, statistics, etc. ; 2 additional deputy com- 
missioners and 7 assistant comTuissioners, who deal with indus- 
trial disputes, conciliation, wages boards, social services, repat- 
riation of immigrant workers, v/orkmen’s compensation, enforce- 
ment of the Shops Ordinance, employment offices, unemploy- 
ment, and resettlemcjit of demobilised personnel. In addition, 
a Trade I'nion Adviser is attached to the Department to ad- 
vise the Minister for Labour, Lidustry and Commerce on trade 
union matters; a Labour Medical Officer deals with working 
conditions and the health of workers; and there are 6 district 
administrative officers, and 11 sub-offices in charge of inspectors . 

Labour inspection services have been in existence in Indo- 
China since 1927. An Immigration Service, acting in conjunc- 
tion with the Labour Inspectorate, was responsible for super- 
vising the recruitment of contract labour until the recent sus- 
pension of these operations. The employment offices arc also 
subordinate to the Labour Inspectorate. In addition. Minis- 
tries of Labour have recently been set up by the Governments 
of the various territories of the country. 

In the French Establishments in India, the Labour Inspec- 
torate includes among its functions that of conciliation in col- 
lective labour disputes and of providing assistance in setting 
up arbitration committees at the request of the parties to a dis- 
pute. In cases where an arbitration committee fails to settle 
the dispute, however, the Governor appoints a referee. The 
registration of trade unions is also entrusted to the Governor 
(in Pondichery) or other administrative authority. 

There was an effective Labour Inspectorate in Indonesia 
before the war, particularly in respect of conditions in Sumatra 
and other parts of the Outer Provinces. The head of the Labour 
Office was invested with many powers and duties. For example. 
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under Icgisliition enacted in 194:1, it rested with him to deter- 
mine, subject to general limitations, the exemptions that should 
be permitted with regard to the prohibition of the employment 
•of women at night. 

The administration of labour legislation in Malaya is en- 
trusted to a Department of Labour under the Commissioner for 
Labour. Until 1907, there had been separate Indian Immigra- 
tion Departments for the former Straits Settlements and the 
former Federated Malay States. They were amalgamated in 
1907, and in 1912 this Department was replaced by a “Depart- 
ment of the Controller of Labour”, whose competence was ex- 
tended in January 1925 to the former Unfederated Malay 
States. 

The authority of the Commissioner for Labour now extends 
to the whole of the Malayan Union, so that a uniform policy 
can be pursued in labour questions, in particular, in respect of 
wages, housing, sanitary equipment, hospitals and medical care, 
water supply, contracts of employment, and conditions o£ 
employment. While the provisions of labour laws and i-ega- 
lations api)ly equally to Chinese and Indian immigrant work- 
ers, the dJTorences between the two groups lia^'e made it neces- 
sary to sei)arate the administration of these provisions and 
there is a separate Chinese Protectorate for Chinese labour. 
The Commissioner for Labour is ex officio Chairman of the 
Indian Immigration Committee and he administers the Indian 
Immigration Fund. There is 'close collaboration with the 
Agent of Hie Government of India, who has the right to inspect 
any place where Indians are employed and to notify the Com- 
missioner of any defects he mciy observe. It may be observed 
that elsewhere, notably in the Union of South Africa, a share 
in the protection of immigrant labour is similarly granted to 
officers of outside administrations. The extent, however, to 
which this is granted in both Ceylon and Malaga is exceptional 
and provides a noteworthy contribution to regional co-operation 
in regard to labour policies. 

Before the war, there were two departments handling labour 
questions in Singapore : the Chinese Secretariat or Chinese Pro- 
tectorate, dealing with Chinese and Japanese labour; and tbe 
Labour Department dealing with Indian labour. Both these 
•departments inspected factories and other places of employ- 
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ment. Under the British Military Administration, the two* 
departments were combined into one. 

In New Caledonia, the Labour Inspectorate deals only with. 
European workers ; indigenous workers are under the protection’ 
of the Service for Indigenous Affairs, and immigrant workers — 
who form the bulk of workers in paid employment — ^under that 
of the Immigration Service. 

A Department of Labor was set up in the Philippines by 
an Act of 8 December 1943, but was merged with the Depart- 
ments of National Defense and of Public Works and Commu- 
nications during the- war. On 27 February 1945, the Depart- 
ment of Labor was re-established as a separate department, and 
began to function again ou 10 July 1945. A Bureau of Labor 
under the administrative supervision of the Department was 
established by an Act of 15 October 1945. The Bureau of 
Immigration, which was formally reorganised on 24 July 1945, 
was placed under the direct supervision of the Department. 
The Bureau of Labor, to which all but the purely administra- 
tive functions of the Department were transferred at the end 
of 1945, comprises 7 divisions, dealing respectively with labour 
inspection (including a section for labour disputes), medical 
inspection, employment and unemployment relief, workmen's 
compensation, wage claims, legal advice for indigent persons, 
and farm loans. It is also responsible for the registration of 
trade unions. 


Labour Inspection 

By far the most important aspect of the enforcement of labour 
measures is, however, labour inspection, and it is therefore 
proposed to consider it here at some length. 

Modern industry as a means of production is now sufficiently 
well established to enable general agreement to be reached 
as to the nature of the problem to be faced and the principles 
and methods to be followed if a sound system of labour inspec- 
tion is to '’be set up. The most authoritative exposition of 
those methods and principles is to be found in the text of the 
Recommendation concerning the general, principles for the or- 
ganisation of systems of inspection to seizure the enforcement 
of the laws and regulations for the protection of the worker, 
nnanimoiLsly adopted by the International Labour Conference 
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in 1923. The main principles and methods laid down may be' 
summarised as follows: 

That the main function of a labour inspection service is to secure' 
the actual inspection, at re.£^ular and frequent intervals^ of work- 
places in order to secure tlio enforcement of the laws and regulations 
relating to the conditions of work and the protection of the workers 
while engaged in their work; and that any other duties that may be 
confided to the inspection service should not be such as to interfere 
in any way with th" fulfilment of this main function (Paragraphs ]-2) , 

That duly accredited insi)ectors should be empowered by law to 
visit and inspect workplaces at any hour of the day or night (Para- 
graph 3 (a) ). 

That duly accredited inspectors should be empowered by law to 
question, without witnesses, the staff belonging to the establishment, 
and, for the purpose of carrying out their duties, to apply for in- 
formation to any other persons whoso evidence they may consider 
necessary, and to require to be shown any registers or documents which 
the laAvs regulating conditions of Avork require to be kept (Paragraph 3^ 
(b) ). 

That, once an inspector has noted a breach of the laAv in a particular 
undertaking, a procedure should he available by means of Avhich the 
inspection service can secure the infliction of appropriate penalties 
(Paragraph 5). 

That the inspection sendee should have power in appropriate case? 
to secure immediate action with a view to the carrying out of such 
alterations to the installation or plant of a particular undertaking as 
may be necessary for ensuring full and exact observance of the laws 
and regulations relating to the health and safety of the workers 
(Paragraph 6). 

That inspection should be increasingly devoted towards securing the 
adoption of the most suit;dilc methods for preventing accidenta,^ 
diseases, and undue fatigue; that to this end the authorities should 
employ, alongside the ordinary labour inspectors, properly qualified 
experts in regard to medical, engineering, electrical and other such 
technical juatters; and that it is one of the most essential duties of 
a labour inspection service to inform and advise the management of 
undertakings with regard to the provisions of the law, particularly 
in regard to health and safety, and the most appropriate means of 
complying with those provisions (Paragraphs 7 and 11). 

That, in order that the inspectors may be as closely as possible in 
touch with the establishments which they inspect and with the em- 
ployers and workers, and in order that as much as possible of the 
inspectors' time may be devoted to the actual visiting of establish- 
ments, they should be localised in the industrial districts (Paragraph 8)^. 

That, with a view to securing unity and efficiency of inspectio£i, the 
district inspectors should be placed under the general supervision of 
an inspector of high qualifications and experience; and that the ins- 
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pectorafce as a whole should be placed under the direct and exclusive 
control of a State authority and should not be under the control of 
or in any ^yay responsible to any local autJiority in connection with 
the execution of any of their duties (Paragi'aphs 9-10). 

That the inspectorate should include women as w(?ll as men ins- 
pectors, and that the women inspectors, should, in g^oneral, have the 
same powers and duties and exercise the same authority as the men 
inspectors, subject to their having* had the necessary training and 
experience, and should have equal opportunity of promotion to the 
higher ranks (Paragraph 12). 

That it is essential that the inspectors should possess a high standard 
of technical training and experience^ should be persons of good gene- 
ral education, and by their character and abilities be capable of acquir- 
ing the confidence of all parties (Paragraph 13). 

That the inspectorate should be on a permanent basis and should 
be independent of changes of Government; that the inspectors should 
be given such a status and standard of remuneration as to secure their 
freedom from any improper external influences, and that they should 
be prohibited from having any interest in any establishment which 
is placed under their inspection (Paragraph 14). 

That, as a general rule, the visits of the inspectors should he made 
without any previous notice to die employer (Paragraph 17 (b) )• 

That it is desirable that, as far as possible, every establishment 
should be visited by an inspector for the purposes of general inspec- 
tion not less frequently than once a year, in addition to any special 
visits that may be made for the purpose of investigating a particular 
complaint or for other purposes; and that establishments of which 
the management is unsatisfactory from the point of view of the pro- 
tection of the health and safety of the workers, and establishments 
in which dangerous or unhealthy iiroccsses are carried on, should be 
Visited much more frequently. It is also desirable that, when any 
serious irregularity has been discovered iri an establishment, it should 
be revisited by the inspector at an early date with a view to ascertain- 
ing whether the irregularity has been remedied (Paragraph 18). 

That there should be close co-operation between the inspection ser- 
vice and the employers and workers (and especially the organisations 
of employers and workers) ; that the workers and their representati^■Gs 
should be afforded every facility for communicating, freely with the 
inspectors as to any defect or breach of the law in the establishment 
in which they are employed; that every such complaint should, as 
far as possible, be investigated promptly by the inspector; that the 
complaint should be treated as absolutely confidential by the inspector, 
and that no intimation should be given to the employer or his officials 
that the visit made for the purpose of investigation is being made 
in consequence of the receipt of a complaint (Paragraphs 19-20). 

That inspectors should regularly submit to their central authority 
raporti framed on uniform lines dealing with their work and its 
Tesults, and that the central authority should publish an annual report 
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as soon as possible and in any case within one year after the end of 
the year to which it relates, containing a general survey of the infor- 
mation furnished by the inspectors, including appropriate statistics 
(Paragraphs 21-23). 

The Social Policy in Dependent Territories Recommenda- 
tion, 1944, also specifically sets forth the functions of labour 
inspectors, and this statement is particularly applicable where 
intensive inspection may be immediately impracticable. The 
Recommendation lays down that the labour inspectors should 
“be required to inspect conditions of employment at frequent 
intervals and should have “no direct or indirect interest in 
undertakings subject to their supervision and that workers 
and their representatives should “be afforded every facility for 
communicating freely with the inspectors Important prac- 
tical considerations were allowed for in a final provision to the 
effect that the competent authority might, by regulations pub- 
lished beforehand (this phrase was an addendum made in the 
1945 Recommendation), exclude “undertakings or vessels i.i 
respect of which, from their nature and size, adequate supervi- 
sion may be impracticable The (Conference considered that 
in principle every undertaking employing labour should be 
liable to inspection and that therefore internationally no type 
of specific exemption should be provided for. This principle 
of general inspection was established, but pending its extension 
to all undertakings, it was thought that it would be best to 
apply it to the undertakings which could be effectively covered. 

In this connection, an experiment which might have proved 
of considerable importance was initiated in Indonesia in 1940 
by the creation of a Committee for Labour Problems. The 
Committee, tripartite in nature, had authority to sanction cer- 
tain departures from the strict letter of labour law and con- 
tracts necessitated by the emergency situation. Its operations, 
however, were promising enough to induce various interests to 
advocate that it should be made a permanent feature in indus- 
trial relations. , 

The organisation and maintenance of an efficient labour ins- 
pection service in accordance with these methods and principles 
represent a very considerable undertaking, and in the case of 
Asiatic countries the difficulties of the task are intensified by 
special problems arising from local conditions. Some of the 
more important of these problems may be summarily indicated : 
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vastneflfi of territory; inadequacy of communications; federal 
organisation, with division of authority in respect of labour 
questions between the federal or quasi-federal and provincial 
or local Governments; political tension; widespread poverty 
and illiteracy; lack of social homogeneity; backwardness in res- 
pect of industrialisation, and of the formation of adequate 
cadres of industrial and commercial personnel; predominance 
of small andertakings, widely scattered; lack of facilities for 
the kind of specialised higher education that is necessary' for 
the training of qualified candidates for posts in a labour ins- 
pection service (especially women) ; absence of a large enough 
civil service with adequate remuneration; absence of strong 
and well-organised trade associations of employers and workers : 
and frequent imitation of the labour legislation of the indus- 
trially more advanced countries, instead of a gradual introduce 
tion and extension of such legislation to suit local conditions. 

From a comparative study of the summary statement of the 
general principles and methods laid down in 1923 and of the 
special problems enumerated above, the practical difficulties of 
the organisation of efficient labour inspection services in Asiatic 
eoimtrics will be obvious. Every one of the general principles 
laid down in the Recommendation will encounter^ serious obs- 
tacles in its application on account of the special local problems. 

Duties of the Labour Inspector 

These difficulties can be surmounted only by the gradual im- 
provement of the existing standards of inspection and the 
simultaneous extension of its scope, which it is to be hoped 
will be facilitated by the plans for social and economic ileve- 
lopment that are being adopted in many of the Asiatic coun- 
tries as a result of the war. The functions of a labour ins- 
pector should, however, be clearly understood. Labour ins- 
pection in its modern form dates from the introduction of “fac- 
tory inspection’* in Great Britain in 1833. In the preceding 
quarter of a century, various attempts had been made in that 
country to regulate the employment of children in the cotton 
textile factories. The laws enacted had remained a dead letter 
bcc.anse no satisfactory method had been devised for supervis- 
ing their application. Accordingly, the Act of 1833 contained 
Vrhat at the time must have appeared a great innovation : it pro- 
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vided for the appointment of specially qualified officials, of high 
social standing and at a relatively munificent rate of remunera- 
tion, to carry out frequent and regular visits to the factories in 
order to secure compliance with the Act’s provisions. In Great 
Britain, the ‘‘factory inspectors” were at first given the status 
of justices of the peace, and empowered to inflict penalties in 
respect of the contraventions that they might discover. Ex- 
perience proved, however, that it was advisable to separate the 
judicial function from that of actual inspection, and the ins- 
pectors’ judicial powers were withdrawn. Since that time the 
scope of labour legislation has been extended so as to cover fac- 
tories properly so called as well as other places of work, but 
the functions of the labour inspectorate, in Great Britain and 
the English-speaking countries generally, have remained mainly 
the same ; to visit workplaces and inspect them in order to make 
sure that the provisions of labour laws and regulations are be- 
ing effectively observed. 

One of Great Britain’s most distinguished Chief Inspectors of 
Factories made the following statement concerning the aims and 
purposes of the British factory inspectorate in evidence given 
to a Boyal Commission of Inquiry some seventy years ago : 

In the inspection of factoiies it has been my view always that we 
are not acting as policemen, that it is our object to be the friend of 
the manufacturer as much as the friend of the employe and the friend 
of the parent, and that in enforcing this Factory Act and Workshops 
Act we do not enforce it as a policeman would check an offence whieli 
he is told to detect. We have endeavoured not to enforce the law, if 
I may use such an expression, but it has been my endeavour since I 
have had anything to do with the factory administration that we should 
simply be the advisers of all classes, that we should explain the law, 
and that we should do everything we possibly could to induce them to 
observe the law, and that a prosecution should be the very last thing 
that we should take up.^ 

That the same conception continues to actuate the British 
factory inspector of today is evident from the annual report of 
the Chief Inspector of Factories for 1942, in which it is observed : 
'‘The main functions of the inspector today are instruction (on 
matters within the law) and advice (on matters outside the law), 
rather than compulsion.” 

A similar approach characterises the labour inspection services 

"Factory and Workshops Act ComimisBion (1876), Report, Vol. II : 
jnnutes of Evi^necy Question 495. 
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of other industrially advanced countries. When a factory ins- 
pectorate was created in Germany in 1878, the instructions issued 
by the Federal Council laid down that — 

. , . the ollicials lo l3G appointed will not replace the I'Cgular police 
authorities in the sphere of action assigned to them, but will attempt.^ . 
by means of supervision, advice and mediation proffered in a spirit of 
goodwill, not only to ensure that the workers enjoy the benefits of 
legal protection, but also tactfully to assist the employers to comply 
with the requirements of the law as regard the equipment and work- 
ing of the Jr undertakings. 

According to information supplied by the United States 
Federal Department of Labor to the International Labour Office, 
the primary function of the labour inspectorate in the various 
States is — 

... to secure compliance with the labour laws through education 
aud co-operation wherever possible. To be effective, an inspector 
must be able to explain toi employers and workers the purpose and 
method of application of labour laws and regulations. He can make 
clear the part his department plays in enforcing labour laws and 
he can point out methods by which the employers and workers can 
co-operate in bringing about better enforcement. An inspector who 
takes advantage of his position to render such educational service is 
far more effective than one who operates solely as an enfoiying olficer 
of the law. 

In what follows, the experience of the United States is freely 
drawn upon, for notwithstanding the considerable differences- 
between that country and Asia as regards economic conditionf, 
the vastness of territory is a common feature and the constitu- 
tional evolution of most Asiatic countries may tend to be on 
federal lines. The general position in the United States in the 
various State inspection services has been outlined in a commu- 
nication to the International Labour Office as follows : 

The chief inspection duties of an inspector who is responsible for 
the enforcement of labour laws relating to hours of work, minipium' 
wages, child labour, and indu.strial home work are: (1) to secure and 
develop the co-operation of employers and Avorkers and aid them in 
carrying out their responsibilities under the law; (2) to examine time 
cards, pay rolls, and such other records as may be necessary to deter- 
mine compliance; (3) to compute wages due; (4) to interview em- 
ployees both at work and at home to secure necessary information; 
(5) to advise employers with respect to the provisions of the law and 
violations found; (6) to supervise the payment of unpaid back wages; 
(7) to prepare accurate detailed reports of inspections; (8) to obtain 
evidence of violations aud, when necessary, to appear in court lo 
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testify at prosecutions; (9) in disputed cases to hold informal hear- 
ings at which the employer and employee are present, for the purpose 
of securing the facts necessary foi the adjustment of wage claims or 
for the establishment of hours worked; (10) to work and co-operate 
with other agencies involved :ri the enforcement of any of these laws. 

The scope of inspection duties of the inspector who is engaged in 
the enforcement of the State safety and health laws and regulations 
includes: (1) promotin'': -he active interest of employers and workers 
in the establishment ol safety and health .programmes and in the 
establishment of safe vvorking practices; (2) checking compliance 
with the safety and healtli laws as consultant and adviser on matters 
of industrial safc‘ty and health to industry and to workers’ organisa- 
tions; (3\ conducting accident investigations and preparing accurate 
reports of iiiTesti gal inns, and making recornmendalioiis for preventing 
the occurrence of accidenis and occupational disease. 

Inspectors are only giv(‘ii duties which relate to their inspection 
work. The in.spcction of e.stablishments to determine compliance 
with the labour law’s is a fnll-liiiie job in itself. If inspectors are 
given additional functions such as the collection of statistics, the 
coverage and effectiveness of their inspection work is correspond- 
ingly reduced. 

In many countries, more particularly tliose in which indus- 
trialisation is still in its early stages and the expense of increas- 
ing the number of specialised services in the labour department 
is great, the attribution of conciliation and arbitration duties 
to labour inspectors is not, however, unusual. Experience has 
shown that such a oombination of diverse functions involves 
aerious disadvantages, apart from the fact that the additional 
duties make it harder for the inspectors to find time for carrying 
out visits. 

Where an inspector has to act simultaneously as an industrial con- 
ciliator, he may be tempted to carry out his enforcement duties with 
some laxity in order to win the employers’ goodwill; or he may find 
that, where he has sided wdth one of the parties to a dispute, the other 
party will tend to withhold its confidence and collaboration from him 
in his capacity as inspector. It is no doubt for these reasons that 
many countries have preferred to anpoint special officials, independent 
of the inspection services, to perform duties in respect of industrial 
conciliation. 1 

‘International Labour Conference (26th Session, 1940), The Organisa- 
tion of Lahowr Inspection in Industrial and Commercial Undertakings 
(Geneva, 1939), p. 11. (The 26t.li Session of the Conference was not in 
fact held in 1940. It met in Philadelphia in 1944, with a different 
Oj^da.) 
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It may be noted in this connection that in the resolution on 
labour inspection adopted by the 3rd Conference of American 
States Members of the International Labour Organisation, held 
in Mexico City in April 1946, it was recommended, in particular, 
that any necessary duties entrusted to the inspectors should not 
be of such a nature as to interfere with the efficient carrying out 
of the necessary number of inspection visits. ^ In conclusion, it 
may be useful to recall the precise terms of the provisions of the 
Labour Inspection Recommendation, 1923, on this particular 
point : 

That in so far as it may be considered possible and desirable, eitb«^r 
for reasons of convenience in the matter of supervision or by reason of 
the experience which they gain in cariying out their principal duties, 
to assign to inspectors additional duties which may vary according 
to the conceptions, traditions and customs prevailing in the different 
countries, such duties may be assigned, provided: 

(a) That they do not in any way interfere with the inspectors^ 
principal duties ; 

(&) That in themselves they arc closely related to the primary 
object of ensuring the protection of the health and safety of 
the workers; 

(r) That they shall not prejudice in any way the authority and 
impartiality which tire necessary to inspectors in their re- 
lations ivith employers and workers (Paragraph 2), 

The functions of a labour inspection service are thus seen 
to be of great importance. It is therefore necessary to take 
steps calculated to ensure that the service as a whole will 
possess the greatest possible degree of administrative independ- 
ence and I'uthority, subject of course, to the overriding authority 
of the governmental department (usually the Ministry of Social 
Affairs or the Labour Department) to which the inspectorate is 
attached. The Labour Inspection Recommendation, 1923, urges 
the desirability of having labour inspectors posted individually 
in the various industrial districts, with one (or more) superin- 
tending inspector (chief inspector) to supervise and co-ordinate 
their activities, the superintending inspector or inspectors being 
in turn directly responsible to an appropriate authority of the 
centra] Government. 


’ Paragraph 4 of the Beaolution expressly slates that inapeefcors 
should he prohibited by law from performing arbitration and coneUia- 
tion functions. For an account of the Mexico Conference, see Iniernatlonat 
Lahow' Beview,, yo}. LIII, Nos. 5-6, May- June 1946, pp. 317-339. 
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Problems of Administrative Organisation 

Administrative Unity and Local Autoriomy. 

The nature of the constitution of the country concerned pro- 
foundly affects the unification of the standards of labour ins- 
pection and the proper co-ordination of the administrative 
arrangements. In federal countries in which labour inspection 
lies within the competence of the individual States or provinces, 
the standards of strictness of enforcement vary widely over 
the national territory as a whole. The methods by which at 
least a partial solution of the problem of securing uniformity 
under such circumstances may be solved must necessarily differ 
from country to country according to the provisions of the 
federal constitution, and to local conditions and traditions Tn 
the last few years, some jiarticularly interesting steps liav'e 
been taken in the United States in this respect. Until very 
recently, there was no federal labour legislation, with the- ex- 
ception of the Walsh-Healey Act concerning the conditions to 
be observed by undertakings executing public contracts. With 
the passage in 1938 of the Pair Labor Standards Act, regulat- 
ing hours of work, minimum wages, and the employment of 
juvenile labour in undertakings engaged in inter-State com- 
merce, the situation was radically changed. A federal ins- 
pectorate now exists for the purpose of enforcing the Walsh- 
Healey and Fair Labor Standards Acts. These inspectors, 
numbering approximately 500, operate in 13 different regions, 
each under a regional director, and the regional directors in 
turn are responsible to a single administrator at headquarters. 
However, co-operative arrangements have been made with the 
labour departments of a tew of the individual States which 
are able to offer satisfactory guarantees of efficient inspection, 
providing for the delegation of responsibility for enforcement 
of federal labour legislation to the State labour departments 
in question and their respective labour inspectorates. At the 
same time the Federal Department of Labor has been working 
in recent years to secure greater uniformity at a high level 
of efficiency in the administration and enforcement of labour 
law throughout the territory of the Union. Regular meetings 
of State labour officials are convened at thb (federal capital, 
and a model Inspection Manual {Suggested Procedure for the 
Enforcement of Safety and Health, Minimum Wages, ChUd 
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Lnhor, Ivdusfrial Home Work, Wage Payment and Wage Col- 
lection Laws) was published m 1938. The Federal Depart- 
ment of Labor has also issued pamphlets on Faotory Inspection 
Standards and Qualifications for Factory Inspectors and Quali- 
fications for General Labor-Law Inspectors. 

Diversity of Functions. 

As industrial development advances, the character oC the 
labour le^^islatioii to be enforced becomes more diverse and more 
complex. So far as social insurance legislation is concerned, 
most countries have found it necessary, on account of the 
nature of the problems to be dealt with, to institute special 
arraugcMncnts for its administration. It is not usual for the 
ordijiary labour inspection services to be made responsible for 
the application of such legislation. The main technical sub- 
jects with which modern labour law deals may be roughly 
grouped as follows: (a) industrial safety; (b) industrial 
health; (c) general labour protection (houx's of xvork, revSt 
periods, holidays, the truck .sy.stem, the protection ot* women 
workers, the protection of juveniles) ; and (d) statntor}^ rates 
of wages. 

To be thoroughly competent to inspect in respect of all these 
four subjects, a labour inspector would have to be a trained 
engineer, chemist, physician and surgeon, and accountant, in 
addition to possessing outstanding qualities of tact, personal 
authority, and general education.* In practice, of course, in- 
dividuals possessing such a multiplicity of qualifications can- 
not be found, and a certain subdivision of inspecting functions 
has been inevitable, both as between individual inspectors or 
groups of inspectors inside a single labour inspectorate and as 
between different Ooverument services or departments. In 
some cases, indeed, inspection duties in respect of industrial 
health and safety have devolved upon inspectors employed by 
recognised non-governmental bodies, such as social insurance 
funds and employers’ mutual insurance societies. Boiler in- 
pection is in like manner frequently referred to competent pri- 
vate bodies.. 

In European eountries, the tendency has, on the whole, been 
to make the individual inspector as omni-competent as possible, 
with a view to ensuring unity of administration and enforce- 
ment, and to reducing the number of separate inspections t® 
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which individual undertakings must be subjected.^ Thus, in 
Oreat Britain, the ‘‘factory inspector” (with a number of full- 
time specialists available for consultation where necessary) is 
responsible for inspecting undertakings in regard to safety, 
health, and general labopr legislation. As a result, there has 
been an increasing tendency on the part of the inspectorate 
to insist on technical qualifications in new recruits to the ser- 
vice. (This tendeiK'v was criticised in 1930 by a departmental 
committee which, in a report oii the organisation and staffing 
of the Factoj'y Tiispeclorate, declared ‘ ‘ we are satisfied ■ ■ ■ - 
that the teehni('al knowledge required for the ordinary work 
of an inspector does uol go beyond what any candidate — man 
or woman “-who lias an alert and practical mind, can accpiire 
after he or she has joined the Department”.) On the other 
hand, iiis]iectioii in regard to payment of the wage rates fixed 
for various industries by the trade boards is carried out by an 
-entirely separate inspectorate. 

In the TTnited States, on the contrary, an attempt has been 
made in recent years to set np separate services for safety and 
health inspection on the one hand, and genej’al labour law in- 
spection, including inspection in regard to wages, on the other. 
As Mr. Verne A. Zimmer, Director of the Division of Labor 
Standards, Federal Department of Labor, has pointed out: 

The practicability of having oue inspector make inspections for 
all types of lal)oiir Imws ha'^ loiiu’ been a subject for discussion. In 
some States with small appropriations and limited legislation it has 
Ijeen iicceH.sary to combine inspection For safety and health with ins- 
pection for general labour laws -hours of work, minimum M'agcs, 
•child labonr, day of rest, and similar legislation. With the increas- 
ing scope oF labour legislation and the greater emphasis on adminis- 
tration ha.s come a tendency to separate inspection for the two tjqics 
of legislation and to i-equire different (pialifications for each type 
of inspector. For the safety and the health inspector, it has been 
found that qualifications of an engineering nature are necessaiy. . . 
Qualifieations of a different sort are equally essential for the man 
or woman who iii.sjjeets for wage.s, hours, and child labour.2 

In order to illustrate the way in which inspection duties may 
be divided between safety and health inspectors on the one 

^ This idea of the technical nmni-coikipetence of the individual inspeotor 
appeals to be implicit in the text of the Labour Inspection Recommenda- 
tioB, 192S ; for instance, see Paragraph 13. 

*U.S. Depar'cment of Labor, Division of Labor Standards : Qualifi ^ 
cations for General iMhor-Law Inspectors, Bnlletiu No. 38, p. iii. 
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hand, and general labour-law inspectors on the other, it may be 
useful to quote the maiiucr iii which the duties of the two cate- 
gories of inspe(‘tors are respectively defined in the two pam- 
phlets published by the United States Department of Labor 
on qualifications for labour inspectors, to which allusion has 
already been made. Tlie duties of a “factory” (safety and 
health) inspector are defined aa follows: 

The duties are, under general supervision, tu make inspections of 
places of employment with respect to compliance with the provisions 
of State labour laws and industrial codes, lules, and regulations 
dealing with safety and health; prepare accurate, detailed reports 
of inspections; and, when Jieeessary, obtain evidence of violations 
and appear in court to testify at prosecutions. Under supervision to 
promote the active interest of employers and workers in the establisn- 
ment of safety and health programmes planned to provide safe and 
healthful A\orking conditions, and the establishment of safe working 
practices; to act as consultant and adviser on matters of industrial 
safety and health to industry and to address employers’ and workers' 
organisations; to conduct accident investigations, interview witnesses, 
prepare accurate reports of investigations, and make recommenda- 
tions for preventing the occurrence of accidents and occupational 
disease.! 

On the other hand, the following are the duties of the general 
labour-law inspector : 

Under general siipendsion, to make inspections of places of em- 
ployment as authorised by law to see that the provisions of the State 
labour laws and regulations or orders relating to such subjects as 
hours of work, minimum wages, child labour, industrial home work, 
wage payment and wage collection, and regulation of private em- 
ployment agencies are being complied with; to secure and develop 
the co-operation of employers and Avorkers, and to aid them in carry- 
ing out their responsibilities under the law; to examine time cards, 
pay rolls and such other records as may ha necessary to determine 
coviplifance ; to compute wages due; to intcrvieAv employees both at 
Avork and at home to secure necessary information ; to advise employers 
Avith respect to the proirisions of the laAv and violations found; to 
supervise the payment of unpaid back wages; to prepare accurate, 
detailed reports of inspections; to obtain evidence of violations and, 
when necessary, appear in court to testify at prosecutions; to work 
and co-operate with other agencies involved in the enforcement of 
any of these laws; to secure wa.ge, hour, child labour, or other per- 
tinent data in special investigations, as required; in disputed cases, 

U.S. Department of Imbor : Factory Irispeetion StandarAB and 
Quah/^ations for Factory Inspectors^ prepared by Advisory Committee 
on Safety and Health, Division of I^bor Standards (Washington). 
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to bold informal hearings at which the employer and employee are 
present, for the purpose of securing the facts necessary for the ad- 
justment of wage claims or for the establishment of hours workedA 

In addition to this main division of functions as between the 
safety and health, or ‘"factory”, inspector on the one hand,, 
and tlic general labour-law inspector on the other, a number of 
further subdivisions are possible. In many places special in- 
spection services have been set up to enforce legislation for 
the protection of women and juvenile workers or of juvenile 
workers alone. In some instances there is a special inspectorate 
for the inspection of comnu^rcial undertakings ; and it is hardly 
necessary to point out that the inspection of mines is almost 
inevitably ejitriiste<.l to a separate service of specialists. Sa 
far as agriculture is concerned, in some of the Latin American 
countries, for instance, in which some or all of the provisions 
of the general labour laAv applj^ to agricultural undertakings, 
su<*h undertakings are liable to inspection in the same way as 
industrial undertakings. 

One means by which uniformity of standarrls of inspection 
and enforcement can be and has been promoled in a number 
of countries is the holding of meetings of labour inspectors at 
regular intervals. Such meetings are usually held at the head- 
quarters once a year, and they are particularly useful for 
broadening tlie outlook of the inspectors and maintaining their 
morale and efTfieiency. 

Interdepartmontnl Co-ordination and Material Facilities. 

Administrative co-ordination of the inspection activities of 
the various departments respon.sible for the administration of 
labour legislation is of prime importance. The Inspection 
Manual issned by the United States Federal Labor Department 
for the guidance of State inspection services contains the follow- 
ing valuable observations on this point: 

An inspector .should familiar with the functions and duties of 
the different branches of the labour department, and also with the 
co-operative relationship that exists between the department of labour 
and other State departments acting in the interest of workers. The 
co-operation of the department of education in the enforcement o£ 
child labour laws, for example, and of the department of health in 
conditions that affect the health of the workers is of the greatest im- 
portance. If the enforcement of laws is divided among the work of 

* Qualifications for General Labor-Law Inspectors, op. cit. 
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-several divisions, there can be arrangements by which the violation of 
an hours law, discovered through a minimum wage inspection, can be 
reported to the houi’s division; violation of a child labour law observed 
by a safety insp(*ctnr, reported to the child labour division. Report 
should ho made t(j the proper agency of firms that are discovered by 
inspectors t(> b(‘ without accident-comY)ensatiori insurance or unemploy- 
ment compensation when subject to these laws. Such co-operation 
between different divisions and departments will have the effect of 
increasing the value of each in,spection service. 

Another point concerning administrative arrangements, which 
is in practice of the greatest importajice for the efficient working 
of an inspection service and to which attention should therefore 
be called, is the provision of adequate and appropriate office 
and material facilities, including accommodation, facilities for 
travelling, and clerical assistance. Tn’a note on labour inspec- 
tion supplied by the Thiited States Federal Depax-tment of 
Labor to the International Labour Office it is stated: 

It is essential thal a place be provided where the inspection staff may 
prepare reports and carry on other essential work, and where all 
interested persons may consult with the responsible administrator of 
labour laws. The co-operation of the workers and employers can be 
greatly facilitated where such local facilities are provided. The hand- 
ling of complaints regarding violations of the labour laws aud the 
^s.semination of information on the provisions of the lahour laws are 
promoted more readily through the estal)lishmcnt of properly equipped 
local offices. 

The Finmicinl Aspect. 

The establishment of a satisfactory system of labour inspec- 
tion is necessarily a relatively expensive undertaking, particu- 
larly in economically underdeveloped countries. Even in the 
industrially more developed countries the inspection services 
are seldom endoived with a really- adequate budget, [n the 
United States, for example, according to the information sup- 
plied by the Federal Dcf)artment of Labor, “no State labour 
department has had suffieient funds to enable it to do an ade- 
quate inspection job. Larger, more adequate appropriations 
are greatly needetl in order to promote the employfnenl of 
sufficient inspectors to secure proper enforcement of tlie various 
State labour laws.^’ 

Many public services ire unable to organise labour inspec- 
tion on really efficient lines for lock of necessary funds, and 
the resulting relative inefficiency makes it difficult or impossible 
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to obtain Cmicls througli taxation, the burden of which will 
naturally fall in the inaiii on the local industries. On the other 
hand, the nnwillingness of the industrialists to pay increased 
taxes to maintain a more adequate labour inspection service 
is largely the result of the demonstrable shortcomings of tlie 
existing service. To find a w'ay out of this vicious circle, it is 
necessary to convince the average employer that the efficient 
application of a well-designed code of labour legislation is 
a powerful instrument to increase output, reduce costs, and 
promote industrial peace. 8nch has without doubt been the 
experience of the industrially more developed countries, for 
in the Avords of the United States Department of Labor's Ins- 
pection Mnnval, the ordinary employer can be shown that — 

. . . because' lit* and thousands of other employers like him do not 
make every effort to safeguard their Avorkers against accident ^ind 
occupational disease, the insurance rates ar^ higher than they need 
be, and that he is paying that increased cost. He can be shown that 
costs of production increase when an injured worker has to be re- 
placed by a neAv worker. He can be convinced of the greater co- 
operation that can be expected from his workers if he shows a real 
and practical interest in Iheir welfare. The inspector’s mechanical 
skill can be used to suggest the most effieiont and least expensive 
methods of installing safety devices. He can constantly make avail- 
able to plant managers the neiv ideas, the new methods, the new 
devices of which he has knowledge in the interest of protecting 
Avorkors. 

The calibre of the inspection staff required if it is to fulfil' 
these functions and the scale of remuneration that needs to be 
offered in order to attract suitable candidates are evident with- 
out further comment. A device to which recourse has some- 
times been had for the purpose of financing factory inspection 
is that of charging the undertakings concerned a specific fee 
for each inspection on the analogy of the fees that are charged 
for specialised inspections, such as boiler and elevator inspec- 
tions. This has been tried in parts of the United States and 
also in some of the Indian provinces in recent years. In the 
latter ease, the experiment has been characterised as a “very 
doubtful expedient” by Sir Atul Chatterjee.i It detracts from 
the prestige of the factory inspectorate as a public service and 
opens the door to various abuses. It is noteworthy that the 

* See Ilia article on ‘ ‘ Federalism and Labour Legislation in India * \ 
’■’1 Jniem€LUonal Uahonr Beviev), Vul. XLIX, Nos. 4-6,- Apr.-Mmr 194i_ 
p. 442. ' ‘ 
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method was rejected by the ^^rd Conference of American States 
Members of the International Labour Organisation, which em- 
phasised the importance of the inspectorate being financed by 

the State. 


The Jnspeciing Staff 

The provisions of the Labour Inspection Becommendation, 
1923, on the subject of the qualifications and training of labour 
inspectors have been summarily indicated above. The detailed 
provisions may be conveniently recalled here: 

That, in view of the complexity oJ‘ modem industrial processes and 
machinery, of the character of the executive and administrative func- 
tions entrusted to the inspectors in connection with the application 
of the law and of the importance of their relations to employers and 
workers and employers^ and workers’ organisations and to the judi- 
cial and local authorities, it is essential that the inspectors should in 
general possess a high standard of technical training and experience, 
should be persons of good general education, and by their character 
and abilities be capable of acquiring the confidence of all parties. 

That the inspectorate should be on a permanent basis and should 
be independent of changes of Gkivernment; that the inspectors should 
be given such a status and standard of remuneration as to secure their 
freedom from any improper external influences and that they should 
be prohibited from having any interest in any establishment which 
is placed under their inspection. 

That inspectors on appointment should undergo a period of proba- 
tion for the purpose of testing their qualifications and training them 
in their duties, and that Ihciv appointment should only be confirmed 
at the end of that period if they have' shown themselves fully quali- 
fied for the duties oF an inspector. 

That, where countries arc divided for the purposes of inspection 
into districts, and especially where the industries of the country are 
of a varied character, it is desirable that inspectors, more particularly 
during the earlv years of their service, should be transferred from 
district to district at appropriate intervals in order to obtain a full 
experience of the work of inspection (Paragraphs 13-16). 

In a number of European countries former manual workers 
and other persons possessing a liigher degree of practical train- 
ing than of general education have been employed as labour 
inspectors, with varying results.’ Most American countries, on 
the other hand, insist on a fairly high standard of “general 
education”, and many require adequate guarantees of the charac- 

* Cf. The Orffanisation nf Labour Inepectinn in Industrial and Commer- 
iBial JJndertakmffs, op. cit., pp. 94-101. 
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ter and moral fitness of the candidates, while the same impor- 
tance .does not seem to be attached to ‘‘technical training’* or 
^ ‘ technical experience * 

The manner in which new entrants to the labour inspectioji 
service are chosen must clearly vary according to the circum- 
stances ol* the country concerned and the methods currently 
adopted tor the selection of recruits to the public service in 
general. 

Ill view of the very special nature of a labour inspector’s res- 
ponsibilities, it is clear that the ordinary written examination, 
in which the main emphasis is inevitably laid on ‘the candi- 
date’s academic, literary, or theoretical knowledge, is unlikely 
to provide a completely satisfactory test of suitability, for a 
written examination will not bring out two of the most im- 
portant requisites in candidates for posts in a labour inspec- 
tion service: suitability of personal character and disposition, 
and practical experience. In this connection, it is particu- 
larly interesting to note the systems of “weighting” proposed 
to the Division of Labor Standards of the United States Fede- 
ral Department of Labor by the two committees which advised 
respectively on qualifications for factory inspectors and gen- 
eral labour-law inspectors (see above). In the case of factory 
(safety and health) inspectors, the competent advisory com- 
mittee advised that — 

All applicants shall be rated on the extent and quality of their 
experience, education, and fitness that are relevant to the duties on 
a scale of 100, such rating being h.ised upon applicant’s sworn state- 
ment and upon corroborative evidenee. 

W eifjhts 

1. Experience and fitness . . . . 70 

2. Written examination .. .. 30 

Total . . 100 

The oral examination shall be given in the order of the applicants’ 
standings as a result of the preliminary rating ; and such preliminary 
ratings may be adjusted in accordance with the results of the oral 
examination. 

In the case of applicants for posts as general labour-law 
inspectors, the advisory committee recommended the following 

scale: 
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Weights^ 

1. Exporieiice aiul education, 


based 

on apjdicant’s 


SAvorn 

.statement and 


upcMi i 

dence 

'OiToboraliA’e evi- 

4D 

Written 

exainination 

:i() 

General 

fitnes.s ns deter- 


mined bv oral examina- 


tion 


30 


Total 

100 


The Office iias no int'orniatioii to show how such systems of 
weighting have worked out in practice. However, it seems sale 
to assume that for the selection of recruits to any labour 
inspection service, some siieli system needs to he adopted, l)y 
means of which the advantages in respect of fairness and im- 
partiality of choice that aJ'e off'^red by the competitive written 
examination can be combi iied with those of other methods of 
testing more appropriate to the determination of personal apti- 
tude and pra(*lical ability. 

The training and ree<rniting of inspectors was under discus- 
sion in Indonesia during the ’tAventies, but the Avorld depres- 
sion put an end to the possibility of any practical solution. 
It had been objeeted that labour officers were insufficiently 
versed in problems of tropical production and indigenous 
mentality. It was therefore proposed in 1930 that labour 
inspectors should be selected from young men who had just 
completed their studies; that they should begin by serving 
9 months on different types of plantations under their manage- 
ments; that the next 6 months should be spent with the central 
labour office; that the tliird stage of training shoi^ld be ser^^ed 
on a plantation in the Outer Provinces; and that a final period 
of one year should be spent in inspection duties under the 
direct supervision of a labour inspector. The emphasis on 
problems of management was natural in the ’thirties. Men- 
tion may also be made in this connection of the practice of 
the United Kingdom Colonial Office in recent years of selecting 
labour officers from among British trade union officials. 

The question also arises, by what sort of a body should the 
examinations or tests to which candidates for posts in the ins- 
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pection service are subjected be eoiiducted? In some cases, no 
doubt, the existing “public service commission*' will be con- 
sidered the appropriate bod3^ Attention may, however, be 
drawji to the following intcrostiiig suggestion put forward 
by the advisory committee on (iiialifications for general labour- 
law inspectors in the United States: 

In those States having civil service laws, the use of the examination, 
under regular civil .st rvicc procedure, is recommended. In other States 
the cgmmittot; rccoJiimencls I hat the tost be applied by an impartial, 
non-partisan board, whu^li includes representatives of workers, of 
employers, and of governmental administration, and of the public, us 
an open eompelitive test. 

The association of represoutatives of the employers and 
workers in the choice of recruits to the labour inspection ser- 
vice might certainly offer the double advantage of ensuring 
greatei' attention to the practical capacity of candidates and 
of giving the employers and workers greater interest and con- 
fidence in the working of the inspection service. 

Even for persons already possessing practical experience of 
actual conditions in industrial and commercial establishments, 
the duties of a labour inspector will inevitably present many 
new and unfamiliar problems. It is, therefore, particularly 
important that provision should be made for the definite train- 
ing of recruits to the service during an initial probationary 
period. The imporlaiice ol' making adequate provision for re- 
fresher courses for labour inspectors is stressed by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Mention may also be made of various arrangements on the 
international plane designed to assist in broadening the outlook 
and increasing the knov/ledge and experience of inspectors 
from the national inspection services. In the first place, officials 
from national inspectorates have' on various occasions been 
enabled to profit by a period of some months spent at the Inter- 
national Labour Office. Such a period makes it possible for 
them to meet nationals of other countries who have had ex- 
perience ill dealing with labour inspection problems. Ii also 
gives them an opportunity of obtaining an insight into the legis- 
lative and administrative measures that have been adopted in 
other countries. Secondly, just as periodical meetings of the 
inspectors of a single national service among themselves afford 
a valliiable meads of ‘Mn-service” training, so international 
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meetings of representatives of national inspectorates may and 
do possess a similar educational value. The International 
Labour Office has organised two regional meetings of represen- 
tatives of labour inspection services (The Hague, 1935, and 
Vienna, 1937) and proposes, in aroordance vjith the specific 
desire of the International Labour Conferenc'\ to continue to- 
call siich meetings. The same purpose wa^* to some extent 
fulfilled by the placing of the question of labour inspection on 
the agenda of the 3rd Conference of American States Members 
of the International Labour Organisation, to which reference 
has already been made. The value of these international meet- 
ings, perhaps more particularly for officers whose service Iteeps 
them in some isolation from other officers meeting similar prob' 
lems, is undeniable, as was clearly evident at the West Indies 
Labour Conference held in 1946. 

The importance of the precept that the inspectorate should 
be on a permanent basis, and that inspectors should be given such 
a status and standard of remuneration as to secure their free- 
dom from any improper influence, cannot be exaggerated. It 
is interesting to recall in this connection that the first four 
labour (factory) inspectors appointed under the Act of 1833 to 
carry out inspection of cotton textile factories in Great Britain- 
—the first country to set up such a service — ^were men who hod 
already attained eminence in professional life; they were given 
a very high status in the public service, and were paid salaries 
of £1,000 a year. In ] 833, such a salary compared very favour- 
ably with the earnings of a successful business man operating on 
a moderately large scale or of a fairly successful medical prac- 
titioner or barrister. 

The International Labour Organisation stands doubly com- 
mitted to the principle that women should be employed in any 
labour inspection service. In the first place, Article 41 of the 
Constitution lays down the principle that “each State should 
make provision for a s 3 ^tem of inspection in which women should 
take part, in order to ensure the enforcement of the laws and 
regulations for the protection of the employed.” Secondly, the 
Labour Inspection Becommendation, 1923, reaffirms the same 
principle in Paragraph 12. 

Co-operation with Employers and Workers 

The establishment of satisfactory relations between employers- 
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and workers is one of the essential conditions fo-r the smootha 
working of the machinery of modern industrial production, andi 
their confidence and active co-operation are indispfflisable to. 
the labour inspector if he is to succeed in his task. Technicali 
competence, willingness to assist with advice, the avoidance of 
a pompous display of authority, personal honesty and dUhite- 
restedness are qualities which are essential for winning the con-, 
fidence of the employers or their organisations. As has been, 
already remarked, the labour inspector’s functions are' not eon-, 
fined to police duties. He can, in the words of the Inspection 
Manual published by the United States Department of Labor^ 
do— 

. . . far more than enforce the letter of the law. He can- use his 
specialised knowledge, his tact, and his skill to enlist the intei’est of 
the employer in improved methods and in putting them into effect 
without compulsion. . . The inspector must be able to give the employer 
an equally clear picture of the la^v' and of what constitutes compliance' 
with the law. The employer is a citizen and a taxpayer, anil ho shares- 
in benefits to the community which grow out of well-administeredl 
labour laws. An informed inspector can point out the advantages 
which the employer derives from sound labour standards, since be 
secures more efficient work from employees who work reasonahT® 
hours and are paid fair wages and who are given clean and safe work- 
ing places, . . The inspector must realise thn confidential nature of the 
information to which he has access. The importance of not dlsclosingp 
information secured during an inspection cannot be overemphasised. 

. . . The employer should be assured that such information will b® 
held confidential... An inspector should never discuss with an em- 
ployer violations that have been found in inspecting the establishment 
of another employer. Not infrequently, an employer oifers an ins- 
pector a gratuity, either in the form of a material gift or of some 
special service for which no charge will be made. . .Regardless of th® 
employer’s intent in such a situation, and whether or not the depart- 
ment has made an official ruling on the matter, there can be only one 
safe procedure for the inspector to follow for his own protection and 
for the protection of the department, and that is for him to r?fusc^ 
tactfully, but finally. 

In order to win the confidence and co-operation of the workers? 
the inspector, in addition to displaying qualities of competence, 
discretion, impartiality, and disinterestedness, must he complete- 
ly accessible to the workers, as laid down in Paragraph 19 of thr 
Labour Inspection Recommendation, 1923. This is a point of 
great importance in the case of newly industrialised countries 
in which industrial relations are as yet in the earlv staffes of 
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evolution, or of countries in which large numbers of workers are 
illiterate and have only a vague or insufficient understanding 
of their rights and duties. Patience and willingness on every 
occasion to investigate a complaint that is addressed to him arc 
therefore required of the labour inspector, one of Avliose main 
tasks wdll always be lo explain the i-eipiirements of the law and 
the best praetices in respect of jjidustrial health, safety, and 
geJieral efficiency, to the w'orkers no less than to the employers. 

The Labour InspectioTi Recommciidation, 19211, lays particular 
stress on co-operation between the labour inspectors on the one 
hand and the employers and workers and | or their organisations 
on Ibc other in respect of health and safety. Paragraph 7 (t*) 
of the Recommendation lays down that — 

...inspectors shonld cneniiragc the collaboration of employes, 
managing staff, and Avorkers for the promotion of personal caution, 
safely methods, and the perfecting' of safety iquipment. 

Tlip same provision appears in the Social Policy in 
Dependent Territories (Supplementary Provisions) Peconi- 
mendation, ]94i5. 

Further, Paragraph 20 lays down that — 

, . . with a view to securing full co-operation of the employers and 
workers and their respective organisations in jiromoting a high 
standard in regard to the conditions affecting the health and safetj’ 
of the workers, it is desirable that the iiisi)ectorate should confer from 
time to time with the representatives of the employers’ and workers^ 
organisations as to the best measures to he taken for this purpose. 

'Co-operation between the labour inspectors and the represen- 
tatives of cmployci's’ and workers^ organisations for such tech- 
nical purposes can be of great utility. Tu many countries, 
inspectors have come increasingly to rely on the co-operation 
of such bodies as works committees, joint production com- 
mittees and w'orks safety (*ommittees. There can, however, he 
no question of the inspector’s delegating any part of his official 
xesimnsibilities to such bodies, or of their encroaching upon 
3iis duties in any way. 

One way of stimulating and strengthening the collaboration 
of employers and workers with the labour inspection service 
is to include representatives of both groups in the board res- 
ponsible for the selection of candidates for posts as labour 
Inspector. Such an arraugemenb might be useful as a starting. 
paimt for building up a' regular system 6f dirCert association o£ 
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employers and workers in the drafting and enforcement of 
labour legislation, such as already exists in some western 
European countries. 

Frequency and Thoroughness of Inspection] 

Inspection Beports 

The general standard laid down in Paragraph 18 of the 1923 
Kecommendation, namely, ‘'that, as far as possible, every es- 
tablishment should be visited by an inspector for the purposes 
of general inspection not less frequently than once a year”, is 
hardly likely to be attained regularly in the existing condition.s 
in Asiatic countries, although in some of them a great deal of 
attention has been given during the past several years to labour 
inspection. The same paragraph specifically mentions Hie 
“special difficulties in countries or areas of a rural character 
where factories are widely scattered This is a difficulty pecu- 
liar to Asiatic and other economically underdeveloped countries. 
Tn such cases two methods have been adopted with a view to* 
making the inspection of outlying workplaces easier. One 
consists in delegating responsibility for labour inspection to 
some other authority which will in any case be obliged to carry 
out visits of inspection at such outlying w^orking centres at 
fairly regular intervals (c.g., the sanitary authorities or the 
mining inspectorate). Such a delegation of functions has its 
drawbacks, but it is obviously better than the complete absence* 
of supervision. Secondly, the labour laws of some countries 
compel the management of outlying workplaces, in certain cir- 
cumstances, to provide the labour inspector with transport and 
accommodation for the purpose of his official visits. Here 
again, to place an inspector in a ijosition of dependence upon 
a particular employer — even if it be only for transport and 
accommodation — inevitably involves some degree of disadvan- 
tage ; but where the choice is between making such an arrange- 
ment and abandoning almost all hope of carrying out visits of 
inspection, there can be no doubt that the advantages outweigh 
the disadvantages. 

One of the most important parts of the Labour Inspection 
Recommendation, 1923, is undoubtedly Part IV, dealing with 
the reports that should be submitted on inspection activities, 
namely, (a) th''jse that should be submitted by the individual 
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inspectors to their central authority, and (ft) the report on 
the activities of the inspectorate as a whole that should be pub- 
lished hy the competent authority annually. The provisions 
laid down are as follows : 

That inspectors should regularly submit to their central authority 
reports framed on uniPorni linos dealing with their work and its re- 
sults, and that the said authority should publish an annual report as 
soon as possible and in any case AA’ithiii one year after the end of the 
year to which it relates, coiitainiiig a general survey of the informa- 
tion furnished by the inspeelors, that the calendar year should be 
uniformly adopted for these ?eporls. 

That the annual general report should contain a list of the laws and 
•regulations relating to conditions of work made during the year which 
it covers. 

That this annual report should also give the statistical tables ueccs- 
cary in order to provide all information on the organisation and work 
«f the inspectorate and on the results obtained. The information 
supplied should as far as possible state: 

(a) The strength and organisation of the staff of the inspectorate; 

(ft) The number of establishments covered by the laws and regula- 
tions, classified by industries and indicating the number of 
workers employed (men, women, young persons, children) ; 

<'c) The number of visits of inspection made for each class of estab- 
lishment with an indication of the number of workers employed 
in the establishments inspected (the number of workers being 
taken to be the number employed at the time of the first visit 
of the year), and the number of establishments inspected more 
than once during the year, 

'id) The number of and nature of breaches of the laws and regula- 
tions brought before the competent authorities and the number 
and nature of the conviction.? by the competent authority; 

ie) The number, nature and the cause of accidents and occupational 
diseases notified, tabulated according to class of establishment. 

As to the desirability of the publication of regular annual 
labour inspection reports in accordance with the above provi- 
aions, the following comments on this subject contained in the 
T^eport on labour inspection submitted by the Office to the I^rd 
Regional Conference of American States Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, held in Mexico City in April 1946, 
tnay be cited: 

In countries where the labour inspection service publishes year by 
year a detailed report on its activities with full statistical informatioit 
such as that mentioned in the 1923 Recommendation, and also with an 
interesting review of the main developments that have taken place 
'ie.g., in regard to hours of work, the trend of industrial accidents, tho 
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AppcarancG of new hcaUh hazards and the elimination of old one*3| and 
the collaboration of the employers and workers and their organisa- 
tions with the authorities for the purpose of securing improved work- 
ing conditions), such a report is liable to attract widespread interest 
and attention. Extracts or summaries of its contents are published 
throughout the press, and discussion of some of the problems to which 
the report draws attention is stimulated. The public, the parliament 
and the taxpayer are impressed with the fact that the funds voted 
for labour inspection and administration are not being wasted. The 
individual legislator is provided with new ideas concerning the desir- 
ability of specific measures of social reform. The employers are 
made to realise that the labouil inspectorate is a technically efficient 
body whose services can enable them to increase industrial efficiency 
and lower costs. In particular, the statistics of industrial accidenti 
and diseases and the discussion of their causes and the most appro- 
priate means of reducing their incidence, provide a great stimulus 
to the adoption of better methods of management. The workers for 
their part are shown that those very labour inspectors who may have 
annoyed them by refusing to sustain their complaints on this or that 
specific issue, have none the less instituted so many prosecutionSf 
secured the infliction of such and such penalties, and been instru- 
mental in obtaining the reimbursement to particular categories of 
workers of such and such considerable sums in respect of wages due 
under the law and wrongfully withheld. They see that their country’s 
labour legislation, far from being a dead letter or a matter of purely 
academic interest, i.s in fact resulting day by day in the effective 
improvement of conditinis of life and work. 

Nor should the importance of the publication of full periodical 
reports on the activity of national labour inspection services from 
the international standpoint be overlooked. In the long run the 
efforts of the International Ijaboiir Organisation and of the various 
bodies that are now being sol up within the framework of the United 
Nations Organisation for the purpose of improving social and econo- 
mic conditions Ihroiighout ihc world can only succeed if a minimum 
degree of mutual conlidence can be created. Moreover, the effective- 
ness of the work of the various official international secretariats, and 
of the International Labour Office in particular, will be far easier 
and more effective if iiiformarion of the kind that should be published 
in the annual reports of labour inspection services is readily avail- 
able. An international caiupaign to reduce hours of work must, if 
it is to .succeed, be based iinon full and accura-tc information on the 
hours actually worked and the manner in which existing legislation 
limiting working hours is respected. An international campaign for 
the promotion of industrial safety or industrial health can only suc- 
ceed if it is based on full and accurate information about the acci- 
dents and cases of disease that are actually occurring in the world’s 
workplaces, and on the methods adopted for combating such hazards. 
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Present Position of Labour Inspection in Some 
Asiatic Countries 

Finally, attention may be drawn to some features of the exist- 
ing systems of labour inspection in Asiatic countries. 

Mr. T. K. Djaiig, formerly Chief of the Chinese Bureau of 
Factory and Mining Inspection, has made the following obser- 
vations on the position in China in 1945: 

The total number of factory inspectors on the staft' list at present is 
18c Of this number, 3 are on other duty, and of the reinaining 15, 
5 are at headqual’tei's in the JVIinjstry and 10 stationed at various 
industrial centres. Special exinninations for the recruitment of factory 
inspectors, under the joint auspices of the Executive Yuan and the 
Ministry of Social Affairs, were held in 1941, 1942 and 1943, and it 
was on the basis of the results of these examinations that the inspectors 
were appointed. They were also given intensive training for a 
period of three months before they were assigned to different posts. 
N'everthele.ss, it cannot be said that the inspectorate has as yet acquired 
sufficient , prestige to be able to fulfil its responsibilities. These are 
particularly heavy in the existing circumstances . . . 

Some reference must also be made in this connection to the salary 
scales of factory inspectors. It is true that before the war the civil 
service was regarded as a lucrative occupation in China and that under- 
graduates aimed at securing a Government post on the completion of 
their studies. The wfirtime devaluation of the currency and rise in 
the cost of living have changed the situation. The civil servants are 
among those who have been hardest hit by these wartime dcvelopnientg, 
with the result that the civil service has ceased to attract promising 
young persons, who prefer to take up more i-emunerative professions 
such as medicine or engineering. Furthermore, the headquaitors staff 
at Chungking receive special privileges such as facilities for board 
and residence at reduced cost, which are denied or are not readily 
available to Government servants .Rationed at distant industrial centres. 
One factory inspector, who was stationed at Yuen-lmg in Hunan in 
1944, was virtually cut off from Chungking for three months. The 
task of the factory inspectorate in China is, therefore, considerably 
more onerous than that of its counterpart in some other countries, and 
this is a consideration which cannot be overlooked in weighing its 
achievements. 1 

According to statistics sapi^lied by the Chinese Government 
the number of factories inspected in 1942 was 206; in 1943 
684; in 1944, 956; in 1945, 1,001; and in 1946, 697. 

Some account has already been given of the organisation oJ 
labour inspection services in India within the existing adminis 

^ ‘ * Some Pioblems lof IiaboUT Law Enforcement in China ' \ in 
Jnttrnahonal Lahowr Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1946, j). 45 
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trative framework. It may be added that a provincial Gov- 
ernment may appoint public officers to be additional inspectors. 
District officers ai‘c ex officw inspectors in their own districts. 
The work of additional and cx officio inspectors is particularly 
important in the case of seasonal factories (those working less 
than 180 days in the year), ajid it has been stated that such 
inspectors are now being used. The administ ration of Indian 
mining legislation is the concern of the Oiitral Goveriiiuciit. 
The Chief Inspector of Mines and other inspectors are appointed 
by the Governor-General in Council, wlio is also einpowered tp 
make regulations prescribing and regulating the duties and 
powers of inspectors, as well as regulations relating to health 
and safety, the duties and responsibilities of employer^, etc. 
The work of the inspectors includes investigation into the causes 
and circumstances of serious accidents, as well as complaints 
and breaches of regulations and rules. Inspections arc also 
undertaken at the iiivitatioii of undertakings desirous of obtain- 
ing advice on safety matters, and inspectors are often called 
upon to investigate the causes of actual or threatened damage 
to dwelling houses and roads by reason of subsidence above 
the underground workings of coal mines, and in dealing with 
underground fires. 

During 1939, 9,046 factories were inspected, while 1,420 were 
uninspected. The corresponding figures for 1944 were 10.S09 
inspected (including 3,060 inspected twice, ],3f57 inspected three 
times, and 816 more than three times) and 2,839 uninspected. 
The Labour Investigation Co/mnittee, in its report published 
early in 1946, drew attention to the large number of un- 
inspected factories and noted that almost all the Chief Ins- 
pectors of Factories and some of the provincial Governments 
admitted that the present strength of the Inspectorate was in- 
adequate. It also observed that some inspectors’ reports re- 
vealed a tendency to concentrate more on the technical aspects 
of factory inspection than on the hninan aspects, such as em- 
ployment, hours of work, workijig conditions and the like. 

The Government of Ceylon states that the general principles 
set forth in the preceding pago.s have been applied in practice 
in that country. Difficulties have, however, been experienced 
irf obtaining technical personnel for inspection purposes and 
there is also an absence of women inspectors. Owing to finan- 
cial considerations it has not been possible to separate the funo- 
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tions of inspectors that relate to the enforcement of statutory 
provisions from those that are connected with the conciliation 
and settlement of industrial disputes. Such unification of func- 
tions, besides being economical, has not created any major 
difiSculties. 

There are a total of 40 nisi)ectors posted to various areas, in 
which they visit plantations, shops, mines, factories, and other 
workplaces to supervise the eiiforeeinent of labour measures. 
They also deal with industrial relations under the supervision 
•of the administrative otficer of their district. Another 10 
inspectors are undergoing training before being posted to 
various areas. No factory inspectors have been appointed as 
yet. Though the Labour Medical Officer investigates condi- 
iions of work, general medical inspection is carried out by the 
oflBcers of the Department of Medical and Sanitary Services. 
Officers of the Public Works Department supervise the safety 
provisions of the Mines and Machinery Ordinance and issue 
^certificates of competency for boiler operators. The Inspector 
of Mines, working under the direction of the Government 
Mineralogist, supervises the working of plumbago mines. Dur- 
ing 1944, 94 inspections of mines were carried out; 1,398 shops 
were inspected in Colombo; and sanitary inspections were car- 
ried out on 516 estates. As for industrial disputes, 29 were 
listed as either investigated or as investigated and settled by 
labour officers. 

A General Labour Inspectorate with jurisdiction over the 
whole of Indo-China w-as set iip in July 1927. This step was 
preceded by the establishment of local inspectorates in Cochin- 
China, Tonkin, and Cambodia. The competence of the General 
Labour Inspectorate extended to non-contract labour, contraci 
labour, and compulsory labour, and it was responsible for the 
management and centralisation cf the whole scheme. Its duties 
were threefold: (1) co-ordination of measures for the regula- 
tion of labour, savings institutions and social welfare; (2) super- 
vision of the movement of labour and operations connected 
therewith; (3) inspection of various services dealing with 
labour and undertakings of all kinds employing labour. In- 
surance companies and, generally, all savings institutions were 
placed under the supervision of the General Inspectorate. 

After undergoing various changes, the General Labour Ins- 
pectorate, which in 1940 was immediately subordinate to the 
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'Governor-General, was made one of the services of the Federal 
Directorate for General Administration and Social Affairs. It 
is responsible for centralising the reports of the local inspection 
services. 

These services, set np in each territory of the country, are 
responsible for making enquiries into conditions of employment 
nncl supervising the enforcement of regulations in industrial, 
handicraft, commercial, and agricultural undertakings. In 
mines, conditions of work and social security measures are en- 
forced by the labour inspectors and industrial safety measures 
by the Mines Service. TJie local inspection services, although 
they send their reports to the central service, are administra- 
tively subordinate to the Government of each territory. The 
division of functions between the new national Governments of 
these territories and the Commissioner’s Office of the French 
Republic in each territory is being worked out. The local ins- 
pection services are composed of a chief inspector, assistant 
inspectors, and labour supervisors, both Indo-Chinese and 
European. In addition, the head of the administration of each 
province has powers of inspection. In 1932, the labour ins- 
pectors were made responsible for the conciliation of collective 
disputes between Asiatic workers and their employers. They 
also represent the workers’ interests on the joint committees, 
and in the case of contract labour, they represent the workers 
before the legal authorities in matters relating to the execution 
of the contract. 

In the French Establishments in India, the labour inspection 
service has authority to inspect factories, workshops, labora- 
tories, kitchens and cellars in commercial undertakings (shops 
and warehouses), offices, entertainment undertakings of all 
kinds, and ancillary departments of the above. As previously 
mentioned, they also have powers of arbitration in collective 
labour disputes. 

In Indonesia, labour inspection with the object of ensuring 
the protection of the workers, as distinct from measures of pub- 
lic safety, dates from 1852, when the Steam Boilers Regulations 
were adopted. A safety inspection service was gradually built 
up and in 1925 the service came under the control of the Labour 
Office in the Department of Justice. Tn 1940 the head of the 
Safety Inspection Service liad a staff of 8 mechanical engineers, 

2 electrical engineers, and 15 technical and administrative 
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assistants. The territory covered was divided into six dis- 
tricts, and the Service had its headquarters at Batavia. The 
Servi(ie was a])le to inspect in 1940 as much as 72 per cent, ot’ 
the total undertakings subject to inspection, and the reports 
show that a policy of active co-operation with employers and 
workers was pursued. 

Ho far as the supervision of the application of legislation for 
the protection of miners and seafarers is concerned, the position 
before the Socojid World AVar w^as that the merchant shipping 
legislation was administered by the Shipping Service and that 
the inspectorate of inine.TS was part of the Mining Service set up 
in 1007 for the adininisUation of the Mines Act. 

As to labour inspection properly so called, or the supervision 
of the application of laws and regulations relating to conditions 
of eugagement and employment generally, it may be raentioiicd 
that labour inspection in the Outer Provinces came under the 
control of tlie^ Labour Office in 1928 and that in the following 
year inspection was extended to the ' ^ panglongs ’ ' (limbcr- 
sawdng establishments in the Outer Provinces). In 1931 the 
labour inspectorate consisted of the Chief Inspector, 8 fii'st 
class labour inspectors, 27 inspectors and assistant inspectors, 
3 controllers of recruiting, 6 labour controllers, 54 Indonesian 
assistants, 13 Chinese inspectors and 18 administrative ofidcials. 
Drastic reductions in staffs consequent upon the economic de- 
pression ill the 'thirties affected the labour inspectorate in 
particular, but efforts were* made to retrieve the situation. 
The policy pursued in respect of labour inspection generally 
seems to have been one of placing greater emphasis on persua- 
sion than coercion, and the results are reported to have been 
not so satisfactory as expected. One commentator at least 
was led to remark that ‘‘looking back on events, it would seem 
that energetic action from the beginning would have been 
desirable ^’.1 The situation was restored later. In 1939, al- 
ready, the senior labour inspection staff consisted of the Chier 
Inspector, 16 inspectors, 2 controllers of recruiting, 6 control- 
lers, and 2 administrative officers. During the year, in Java, 
406 estates, 276 major undertakings and 792 smaller industrial 
undertakings were inspected, and in the Outer Provinces most 
European-owned estates were inspected. Furthermore, the 

‘Ph. Leveht : InheeTnsche Arbeid in de Java-SuikBrindtigtrie,^76^ 
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powers of inspectors were increased notably by an Ordijiance of 
19 tl regulating employment in industrial undertakings, and 
the Labour Office undertook iinpoi-tant enquiries into the work- 
ers' cost of living, which led to pro|30sals for a general minimum 
wage applicable throughout Java. 

The inspection of factories, plantations and workplaces gene- 
rally in Malaya is entrusted to tJio Commissioner lor Labour, 
tlie Indian and Chinese Labour Tnspectoj’s, the health officers 
and the district officers. The Tnsj)ector of Machinerv^ is eiii- 
])owTrpd to visit all places of employment where maehinery is 
installed. 

At the beginning of 1946, there were in Singapore 4 fatdory 
inspectors in theory, 3 Chinese and 1 Indian, whose functions 
included the investigation of labour conditions and the eiiforco- 
nieiit of the Labour Ordinance. In fad, owing to shortage 
of staff and other reasons, only one inspector remained for this 
work, although inspections were carried out by other officers 
when time allowed. It is now proposed to have 2 permanent 
factory inspectors and 2 Asiatic labour officers whose duties 
will include inspection. Attached to the Labour Office is a 
Cliief Inspector of Machinery, wdio inspects factories to «ee 
that the boilers are in satisfactory condition and to inspect the 
machinery generally. All machinery has to be certified by him 
as being in good order. His department is stated to be very 
much understaffed and in practice most of his time is spent in 
inspecting boilers. 

Before the Second World War, factory inspections in the 
Philippines were periodically eojiducted by the Department of 
Labor in order to enforce existing laws relating to the pro- 
motion of health and safety of the workers, and in 193S, for 
example, the Department covered 3,974 firms employing 242,i339 
workers. The Labour Inspection Division now comprises three 
separate sections to enforce compliance with the Eight-Hour 
Labor Law, the Women and Child Labor Law, and safety re- 
gulations. The Medical Inspection Division deals with the 
observance of industrial hygiene regulations. During the fi.scal 
year 19415, the inspectors and agents of the Department of 
Labor inspected 2,241 establishments employing 25,803 work- 
ers. An amendment to the Commonwealth Act No. 104 autho- 
rises the Secretary of Labor to charge reasonable inspection 
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fees, at rates fixed by him in consultation with the Advisory 
Safety Council. 


« * 

Among the recommeiidalions made by the Asian Kelatious 
Conference in its report on labour problems are the creation 
and development of organisations for the enforcement of labour 
measures and inspection concerning the application of labour 
legislation^ as well as the collection of statistics and information 
on labour matters in diifereiit Asian countries and the exchange 
of such information between them. 

Finally^ it may be noted that labour inspection was one of 
the questions on the agenda of the 30th Session of the Inter- 
national Jjabour Conference, held at Geneva in June-July 1947. 
Most of the countries taking part in the present Conference 
have had quite recently an opportunity to make their views ou 
labour inspection known at the General Conference. This 
question has again been dealt with at some length in this Report 
on account of its especial importance for the development of 
social legislation in Asiatic countries and for the evolution of 
common international social standards, particularly at the pre- 
sent time when concerted attempts are being made to ensure 
that the different parts of the world are closely knit on a demo- 
cratic basis. As a next step in the consideration of this ques- 
tion, it is suggested that the present Conference might consider 
the desirability of recommending to the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office the convocation of a conference 
of factory inspectors from countries in the Far Eastern region 
to examine some of the special problems relating to factoiy 
inspection in the region. 
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Reconstbuction Planning in Asiatic Countries 

The war imposed a severe strain on all the countries of th€ 
Far Eastern region without exception. Some of them camo 
under enemy occupation, while in the case of others a considei-' 
able part of their resources had to be diverted to the war effort, 
with the result that there were great shortages of essential 
civilian supplies of all kinds — ^housing, food, clothing, drugs and 
medicines. It is true that such shortages were common to all 
belligerent countries and that they were not confined to the 
Far Eastern region. But it has to be remembered that in the 
Asiatic countries in this region the habitual standard of living 
is very low in comparison with that in western Europe, on the 
North American Continent, or in Australasia, and leaves little 
margin for emergencies. The agricultural Asiatic countrieSr 
in meeting the exigencies of the war and in bringing about an 
increase in production, had to contend with all the drawbacks 
of an underdeveloped economy — ^the lack of social mobility, the 
dearth of skilled personnel, the limitations on the fabrication 
of the tools of war, the difiieulty of organising large numbers 
of men for the war effort and of enforcing wartime controls 
of one kind or another over widely scattered and loosely in- 
tegrated areas, and, not least, the maintenance of the morale of 
a depressed population. The situation has served to bring home 
to the authorities and the people alike the urgent need for a 
considerable improvement in production as well as distribution, 
60 as to raise the standard of living of the people. 

The First World War, it is true, had affected Asiatic coun- 
tries considerably, but it did not demonstrate as directly or as 
forcibly as the Second the difficulties of the organisation of 
food supply or labour supply in the existing conditions. The 
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war showed that it is of the first importance to provide the 
workers with sufficient food. Fn many areas tlio recruits to tJie 
ai’inod forces had to be given luitritioiis lood hi order to fit tliein 
for training. It was, moreover, made clear that the arrange- 
ments for training workers in sufficient numbers for employ- 
ment in skilled trades could not be hastily improvised with the 
meagre resources available. Ifiie lack of the necessary supply 
of skilled workers to increase production was a grave drav/- 
back in the war effort of most Asiatic countries. It was no less 
evidcmt that — notwithstanding the quick adaptability of Asia- 
tic workers and their undoubted aptitude for training for skilled 
trades, derived from secular traditions of fine craftsmanship — 
Dliteracy is a severe handicap for employment in modern 
machine manufacture. The war served to drive home the lesson 
that poor physique and illiterac}^ are serious drawbacks, which 
Asiatic workers can be enabled to overcome only by long-terni 
planning lor the development of the economies of the coun- 
tries concerned and the purposeful organisation of the neces- 
sary facilitie.s. It is evident that the lesson has not been lost 
on many of them, for in a number of cases authoritative plans 
have been or are being drawn up for reconstruction with a view 
to building social and economic policy on firmer foundations 
for the future. 

Reconstruction planning in China is inspired by Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen’s Avcll-knowii Thre^ People’s Principles. Such planning 
received a great deal of attention during the war, notwithstand- 
ing the pressing preoccupations of the time. Several state- 
ments on the social policy which reconstruction planning is 
designed to promote have been made during the war and since, 
its termination. Attention may be called here to a few of the 
more important of these statements. In March 1943 the Minis- 
ter of Economic Affairs of the National Government gave an 
outline of the plan for industrial development, which, be said, 
was based on the assumplion that for practical reasons such 
developments would have, in the first instance, to be confined 
to China proper, or north China south of the Great Wall, parts 
of north-west China nearer to China proper, the Yangtse Valley, 
south and south-west China, and the three Manchurian north- 
east provinces and Sinkiang. An essential preliminary wciuld 
be the improvement and extension of communications in all 
these areas. Considering that the pre-war 2»ar capita national 
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income was estimated to be between 20 and 40 dollars a year, 
the liaaiicial resources available for development would neces- 
sarily be limited. It was su^fjosted that, nevertheless, pro- 
duction goals should be set for the development of heavy and 
light industries and conuniinications during the first 10 post- 
war years, divided into two periods of 5 years each; and pro- 
visional targets for the output, of coal, steel, machinery, and 
minerals at the end of the first and second 5-year periods were 
stated. 

lu September 1943 the Central Executive Committee of the 
Supervisory Coiumitlee of the Kuomingtang adopted two re- 
solutions relating to post-war industrial development and to 
co-oi)eratioji with friendly nations for that purpose. One of 
the resolutions recommended the following: the formulation 
by the Central Government of a plan for industrialisation and 
its execution b}- well-defined stages; the development of indus- 
try on efficient lines by State enterprise (in the case of indus- 
tries which are of a monopolistic character and others which 
might wdth advantage be controlled by the State) and by private 
enterprise (the State giving the necessary legal protection and 
providing various forms of assistance) ; the preservation and 
development of handicraft industries and industrial co-opera- 
tives; the development, in particular, of export industries; the 
adoption of measures designed to promote investment in indus- 
try; the adaptation of the Government's fiscal, financial, and 
educational policy to the needs of industrialisation; the pro- 
vision by the undertakings of the necessary facilities for the 
technical training of their own staffs ; the promotion of scientific 
and technical research; aud recourse to foreign capital and 
technical assistance to promote industrialisation. The other 
resolution recommended close co-operation with friendly foreign 
nations in the promotion of industry and the removal of certain 
existing restrictions in respect of the employment of foreign 
capital or technical personnel; the provision of facilities, sub- 
ject to Government regulation, to aliens to finance their own 
undertakings in China and to private individuals to seek foreign 
loans; and the determination by the Government of the cate- 
gories of State undertakings which might seek foreign finan- 
cial assistance in the form of loans or investments. 

The Supreme National Defence Council, at its 148th meet- 
ing held in Chungking in December 1944, resolved that in re- 
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construction planning provision should be made for State own- 
ership as well as private ownership, each functioning where 
best suited. The resolution stated that enterprises such as 
postal and telegraph services, arsenals, mints, important rail- 
ways and hydro-electric plants would continue to be operated 
by the Government; any other enterprise might be operated 
by private concerns either independently or jointly witli the 
Government. The w'orking of all private concerns would, how- 
ever, be regulated by the Government and they would be given 
special assistance if they operated in conformity with official 
plans. Large-scale petroleum, iron and. steel, shipping or other 
industrial undertakings, which the Government regarded as of 
special importance and which could not be operated by private 
enterprise alone, might he undertaken by the Government ex- 
clusively or jointly with private capital. The resolution invited 
foreign capital to the country ‘‘in a spirit of equal and recip- 
rocal international co-operatioii’", and it was announced that 
in order to stimulate its flow certain previous restrictions had 
been removed. 

Reference may also be made here to four statements on social 
policy, dealing respectively with the growth and distribution of 
the population, the regulation of conditions of labour, agrarian 
reform, and the organisation of social security, adopted by the 
Sixth Kuomingtang National Congress in May 1945 at Chung' 
king. The statement on population policy envisaged the adop- 
tion of a number of measures calculated to increase the popula- 
tion, while ensuring at the same time that satisfactory standardly 
of health and development are maintained. Labour policyr 
according to the statement, should be based on the twin princi>- 
plea of the sovereignty of the people and international co-opera- 
tion, and should. aim the development of the organisation of 

labour, the adoptfonfWineasures designed to enhance the status 
of labour and ameliorate the conditions of life of the workers, 
the promotion of co-operation between management and labour, 
the better organisation of labour supply, the increase of produc- 
tivity and the reinforcement of international labour relations for 
the organisation of social security on a broad basis. With these 
Ws in view the Congress called upon the Ministry of Social 
Affairs to draft proposals for reinforcing and extending exist- 
ing legislation or preparing new legislation, and urged that 
affeqt should be given to such proposals without delay. 
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With regard to labour relations, the .principles enunciated 
in the statement were as follows: all workers, with the excep- 
tion of those employed in munitions factories or those occupy ' 
ing supervisory or managerial posts, to be encouraged to form 
their own trade organisatioji ; trade unions to be free to combine 
to form national federations and to engage in collective bar- 
gaining or in negotiations for the settlement of industrial dis- 
putes; the system of contract labour to be abolished. 

The greater part of the statement related to the improve- 
ment of labour conditions in industry. It was urged that miui-- 
mum rates of wages for the different trades should be fired^. 
and that there should be no sex discrimination in the payment 
of wages; that the hours of work should be limited to 8 a day 
and 48 a week; that a weekly rest of 24 consecutive hours and 
annual holidays with pay should be provided; that the employ- 
ment of women and child workers at night or in liaz/ardous 
occupations or occupations involving considerable physical 
strain, such as the lifting of heavy weights, should be prohi- 
bited and that women workers should be granted maternity 
leave and free medical assistance at the time of childbirtlK 
Measures for the proper oiiforcement of the Factory and Miue5> 
Acts, including, in particular, the sanitary provisions, were 
also recommended. It was proposed that employers should 
be required to provide the necessary facilities for the promotion 
of the workers' welfare, such as the institution of suitable 
hostels, the distribution of nourishing food, the establishmeut o£ 
recreational facilities, co-operative and other self-help soeietics,- 
and nurseries for the workers' children; that profit-sharing, the 
distribution of bonus among the workers, and the partnership 
of workers with employers by the acquisition of shares in tho 
undertakings in which they are employed should be encouraged : 
that measures should be taken to promote the education of 
workers and improve their efficiency; that employers should be' 
required to provide general education to their apprentices and 
young workers, in addition to technical training; and that pro^ 
duction standards should be determined from time to time and 
“work contests" as well as other competitive tests should be 
organised in order to encourage the workers’ efficiency and capa- 
city for invention. The Government was called upon to build 
up a system of social insurance, including the provision of 
benefits during sickness and compensation for employment 
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jury, for the workers, and to organise employment by the pro- 
vision of vocational guidance and placing services and other 
similar action. 

The statement lecommcnded the provision of facilities to the 
woi kers to enable tlioiu to take part in public affairs and e^icrcise 
their rights as voters in elections to the People’s Political Coun- 
cil, the National Assembl.r, and other bodies. 

The statement also urged tlie (lOvernmeut to participate in 
the activities of the Jatei iiatioiia] Labour Organisation and to 
Iironiote the establishment of satisfactory international labour 
relations Avith a vicAV to the building up of a system of social 
security on an international basis. 

The policy statement on agrarian reform envisaged the deve- 
lopment of agricultural organisation, the reform of land laAvs. 
and the promotion of the farmers^ welfare. Accordingly, the 
folloAving measures were proposed: rural developmcn'i through 
the activities of agricult uial unions, the formation of which 
should be encouraged by the Government; the consolidation 
of the rural economy by eliminating corrupt practices and en- 
couraging the farming population to exercise its democratic 
rights to elect representatives to public bodies, to propose 
ameliorative measures and to prevent the pursuance of a policy 
inimical to its interests; the establishment of primary, sec- 
ondary and higher educational institutions in rural areas in 
order to enable them to produce the necessary leadership for 
social and cultural advancement ; the breaking up of the largfU’ 
estates and the distribution of the land among the people: the 
determination of the laud rent; the bringing under GoA'^ernment 
control of the use, lease, division, transfer or inheritance of 
the land, with a vieAv to the transformation of the character of 
the rural economy; the provision of the necessary protection to 
tenant farmers; the reform and reorganisation of the land 
revenue system; the prohibition of moiieylending at usurious 
rates of interest; the extension of co-operative credit societies; 
the improvement of the machinery for the grant of agricul- 
tural loans and the determination (in relation to prices of 
maniifcictured goods) and stabilisation of agricultural prices; 
the establishment of Government farms, the formation of col- 
lective co-operativo farms, and the gradual mechanisation of 
agriculture; the introduction of a system of voluntary labour 
service for the execution of soil protection, water conservancy. 
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and other agriculturdl projects; the establishment of rural 
public health services; the provision of social assistance (poor 
relief, relief for the aged, promotion of child welfare) ; the im- 
provement of the nutrition of the rural population; and the 
establishment of mutual benefit societies in rural communities 
and the provision of facilities for their recreational activities. 

The statement on the organisation of social security laid down 
an order of priority in accordance with which measures should 
be taken for the safeguarding of the interests of the persons 
concerned. The highest priority was to be accorded to demo- 
bilised servicemen and junior officers; and next, the needs of 
peasants with holdings of their own and tenant rarin«*rs, 
workers formerly employed in war industries and transport 
workers, and civil servants, in that order, were to be 
taken into account. The execution of large public works pro- 
jects for the purpose of .stimulating general economic activity 
and providing opportunities for employment was particularly 
emphasised. The importance of the proper co-ordination of 
the technical training and placing services with the proposed 
public works schemes was likewise stressed. 

The institution was envisaged of one or more schemes of 
social insurance (to cover the following risks: accident, old 
age, disability and death; sickness and maternity; unemi>Ioy- 
inent), with contributions from the employers and workers 
(from employers alone in the case of accident insurance), and 
also subsidies, where necessary, from the Government, and with 
benefits at rates fixed with reference to the contributions paid. 
Social insurance was to be supplemented by enlarged social 
assistance in accordance with the Social Assistance Act. The 
making of contributions in cash or in kind by private indivi- 
duals and voluntary associations for the provision of social 
assistance was welcomed. Particular attention was called to the 
urgency of providing such assistance to persons who have been 
deprived of gainful employment as a result of natural calami- 
ties or other unforeseen circumstances. Social assistance was to 
take one or more of the following forms : medical relief ; the insti- 
tution of relief works; the remission or reduction of taxation f 
the grant of loans in cash or in kind; and institutional care. 
Lastly, the Kuomingtang National Congress urged that the ex- 
penditure on social securify should be shown separately in the 
annual budget estimates of the Government, and that the uecea-' 
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sary revenue should be derived from death duties, the “war 
indeiimity fund”, and international organisations for relief 
iind rehabilitation. 

The adoption of the.se sratemeiits marked an important step 
in the evolution of the social i)olicy of the Kuomingtang National 
Congress. It is the present practice in China to refer major 
questions of policy to the Congress, which meets every three or 
four years, or to the Central Executive Committee of the 
Kuomingtang, which is elected by the Congress and meets once 
a year, or to the Central Standing Committee of the Kuoming- 
tang, which meets weekly. When a decision relating to policy 
has thus been taken, a Bill to give effect to it is prepared by the 
competent Ministry and submitted to the Legislative Yuan or 
to the Executive Yuan for approval. 

A number of the principles laid down in the resolution of the 
Supreme National Defence Council and in the social policy 
statements of the Kuomingtang Congress have been embodied 
in Chapter XII J, dealing with fundamental national policies, 
of the new Constitution, which was adopted by the National 
Assembly on 25 December 1946 and is to come into effect on 
25 December 1947. Part 3 (Articles 142-151) of this chapter 
bears on the development of the national economy, which is to 
be actuated by “the principle of the people's livelihood and 
characterised by the equitable distribution of land and the con- 
trol of capital. Among the principles specifically embodied in 
this part of Constitution are: the establishment of the State 
ownership of land as a rule, and the protection of well-defined 
private rights therein where acquired in accordance with the 
law; the provision of special assistance by the State to peasant 
proprietors and small farmers in respect of the distribution of 
land ; the establishment of State ownership of mines and of 
the natural resources for the production of power; the opera- 
tion by the public authorities, as a rule, of public utilities and 
other monopolistic enterprises and, where such enterprises are 
left to private managemeiit, the specification of the conditions 
in which they are to be operated; the establishment of State 
control of private property and private enterprise where such 
control is deemed necessary for balanced economic develop- 
ment; the provision of assistance by the State to co-operative 

^ The third ef Dr. Sun Yat-sen 's Three People 'a Principles. 
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^organisations and the ostablishment of State control of private 
banks. In Part 4 (Articles 152-157) of the Constitution, which 
deals with social security, the following functions are attributed 
to the State: the provision of opportunities for employment 
for all persons capable of worlc; the enactment of labour legis- 
lation for the protection of rural as well as urban workers, and 
to enable them .to improve their standard of living and in- 
crease their skill; the adoption of special measures for the 
protection of women and child workers; the statutory provi- 
sion of machinery for mediation and arbitration of disputes 
between management and laboi:r ; the establishment of a system 
of social insurance and a comprehensive network of institu- 
tions for the promotion of sanitation as well as the protection 
of the health of infants, and of a public medical service. Under 
Part 5 of the Constitution, which bears on education and cul- 
ture, all children aged 6 to 12 years are entitled to primary 
school education free of cost, and persons above that age who 
have not had this advantage, to an equivalent education and 
the supply of text hooks (Article 160). 

The Ministry of Social Affairs states that measures are now 
bein^ prepared to implement the four statements of the 
Kuomingtiing Congress on social policy, and that priority is 
accorded to hu i n lou nJ of the Factory Act and the Trade 
[Jnions Act. A coinprcliepsive social insurance programme is 
ilso in preparation, 

On 1 May 1947, the Legislative Yuan passed an Act setting 
up a Supreme Economic Commission to plan the full utilisation 
the country's resources and to supervise economic affairs 
generally. The members of the Commission will include the 
Prime Minister, all Ministers dealing with economic matters, 
the Director of the Chinese National Belief Organisation, and 
the Governor of the Central Bank of China. This body replaces 
the Supreme Economic Council which was set up in November 
1945 to promote, as rapidly as possible, the welfare of the 
Chinese people ami to take steps to raise their standard of liv- 
ing. It was the C^oiincil's main function to devise measures for 
the fullest and most effective utilisation of the national resources, 
4raw up the necessary plans snd the main lines of policy, co- 
ordinate the economic activities of different Government de- 

* For nn account of this programme, see Beport III, Prdblema of So<M 
Security, p. 20. 
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partnients, and review from time to time the progress made and 
the results achieved. The Council was given full authority over 
the economic activities of Government agencies, and its deci- 
sions were final. 

A five-year plan of economic reconstruction was prepared by 
the Central Planning Hoard of the Supreme National Defence 
Council, in co-operation with various Ministries of the Execu- 
tive Yuan, during 1944 and 1945 and was submitteel to the 
Supreme Economic Council in 1946. Its approval by Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek was announced in January 1947, and it 
has been referred to the Supreme Economic Council for execu- 
tion. It is reported that the total expenditure involved will 
be about 22,000 million dollars at pre-war value, and that thia 
cost will be financed as to one third by the State, as to one 
third by private interests in China, and as to the remaining 
third by foreign investment. It is estimated that the execution 
of the plan will provide employment to 5 million men. It is 
further stated that the development of transport will receive 
special attention and that nearly 40 per cent, of the proposed 
total expenditure will be devoted to it; communications are 
regarded as the most important factor in the rehabilitation of 
the country, and a network of railways and roads reaching the 
remote parts of the interior is envisaged. The development 
of the manufacturing industries, mining and metallurgy, power, 
water conservancy, and agriculture are placed next in order of 
importance. The plan is also reported to envisage an increase 
in the production of wheat (by 5 million tons) and of animal 
protein foods (by 90 jier cent, for milk, 80 per cent, for fish, 
30 per cent, for meat, and 25 per cent, for eggs), as well as of 
cotton textiles. It is projmsed to spend nearly half the esti- 
mated total cost on imports from abroad of materials and equip- 
ment and on the services of foreign experts. 

The initial steps to consider problems relating to tlie transi- 
tion from war to peace in industry in India were taken as early 
as June 1941, when an interdepartmental committee was set 
up for that purpose with provision to associate representatives 
of commercial and industrial interests, including labour, and 
economists from Indian universities in the deliberations. This 
committee was replaced in March 1943 by a Committee of the 
Viceroy’s Council, because it was felt that reconstruction 
planning had assumed such urgency as to need to be taken up 
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at the highesc level by the Government as a whole. Various 
committees consisting of representatives of the Central, provin- 
cial, and Indian State Govermneiits as well as non-officials were 
set up at the same time to assist the Kecoiistruetion Committee 
of Council. 

This Committee has issued two reports, setting out net only 
the general objectives of plaiiiiiiig, but also detailed pbui^ for 
development in a number of fields, including agricuUuro and 
fisheries, trade, industry, communications, public healtii, and 
public instruction. While these plans are provisional in charac- 
ter, in as much as they have to be finally accepted by the Cen- 
tral and provincial Governments with tlie necessary authority 
to give effect to tliem, they embody, nevertheless, the considered 
views of the departments concerned within the limits iu which 
it had proved practicable to determine and define such views, 
and are designed to provide guidance to the local authorities 
and industrialists as well as other agencies or individuals con- 
cerned who have to make their own arrangements pending fur- 
ther decision. In addition to the Councirs two reports, various^ 
reports have been prepared and published by Central Govern^ 
ment departments, provincial and State Governments, and com- 
missions or committees appointed to conduct special enquiries' 
and make reeomiiieiidations in respect of sueli subjects as public- 
health or educational development or tlie organisation of social 
security. Prominent publicists have also given a great deal of 
attention to ways and means of advancing the economic deve- 
lopment of the country Avith a view to raising the standard of 
living of the people. A group of industrialists have put for- 
ward what has since come to be widely known as the “Bombay 
Plan”. Trade union organisations have also presented their 
proposals. It is beyond the scope of this Report to consider all 
or even most of these plans. A brief account of some of the 
more important of the proposals has been given elseAvherc.^ 
Reference will merely be made here to the main lines of policy, 
as indicated principally in the reports of the Reconstruction 
Committee of Council, relating to agricultural and industrial 
development, and more particularly to labour matters, as well 
as to plans which have been or are being given effect to by the 

"See l.L.O.-' Wartime Labour Conditions and Beconsiructruciion Plann^.n^ 
in India. Studies and Reports, Series 2 (Montreal, 1946). 
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provincial Oovcrnmeiits, with the aid of the Central Govern- 
ment, in order to oouiiteraet any unemployment and deflation 
that nii^iit luiJuw tJie ee.^satioii oi Avartirne expenditure. A com- 
mon i)()ii( y lur tlie oomprelicnsive reorganisation of the 

ontiro iramework and for j)! aimed industrial develop- 

ineiit, lo briii.‘^‘ about a substantial increase in pro- 

ductioji U) iJiiLo or lour times its present level within a period 
of not more tiuiii 23 years, underlies all the principal plans. 

A master plan proposing definite targets for the increase of 
agricultural production is embodied in a memorandum on the 
development of agriculture and animal husbandry in India 
prepared by a committee of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Besearch. The plan provioes for an increase in production by 
50 per cent, in 10 years and by about 100 per cent, in 15 years. 
“The capital expenditure envisaged is 10,000 million rupees 
over the whole period of 15 years, and the recurring annual ex- 
penditure is 250 million rupees. The plan aims at the pro- 
duction of an adequate quantity of foods of all. kinds for a 
balanced diet for the growing population and of raw materials 
for local industries and for export. It is proposed that agra- 
rian reform for the purpose of bringing about the increase in 
production should include the stabilisation of the price of 
:agricultural commodities at a level calculated to provide the 
necessary incentive for bringing additional land into cultiva- 
tion and for the general grading up of the means and technique 
of production; crop plaiuiiiig on a national basis, reform of 
land tenure in so far as the existing system has proved to have 
A hampering effect on agricultural production, and measures 
to deal with absentee landlordism; the organisation of rural 
^nance; and the establishment of a central authority for anti- 
‘Croslon measures and measures to control plant and animal 
diseases, as well as land reclamation, afforestation or research 
projects of national importance. 

The importance of a Avell-considered forest policy for agri- 
cultural development is fully appreciated, and the proposed 
policy aims at the rehabilitation of Government-managed forests 
to compensate for advance fellings during the war, the enforce- 
xnent of measures to prevent erosion, and the extension of affore- 
station. 

The development of fisheries, including the establishment of 
A central institute for research work on inland and marina 
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fisheries o.iid training of personnel, and the promotion o£ facili- 
ties for conservation, storage, and transport are recommended. 

It is proposed that the organisation of co-operative societies 
should ba esteiidcd to enable them to deal not only witli rural 
finance but also agricultural production, including dairying, 
and urban handicrafts and small-scale industries, the grading 
and marketing of goods of different kinds, the Vlistribiitive 
trades, and the organisati'^ii of settlements in newly irrigated 
areas. The establishment of a central advisory board, consist- 
ing of representatives of the Central, provincial and State Gov- 
ernments, for the organisation of educational propaganda for 
the extension of the co-operative movement is also recommended . 

The need for undertaking an educational campaign with the 
aid of broadcasting, films, gramophone records, exhibitions and 
social recreational activities for the purpose of inculcating a 
sense of social, national and international solidarity among the 
rural communities and of bringing about a change iu their 
genera] outlook is particularly emphasised. 

A detailed statement of policy concerning industrial develop- 
ment was issued by the Government of India in April 194 j. 
This statement points out that although industrial development 
is a provincial subject under the Government of India Act, 
1935, it is open to the Central Government to bring the develop- 
ment of specified industrijes under its control by declaration by 
law, if deemed expedient in the public interest. The Govern- 
ment of India Act had provided for such a contingency, and 
accordingly, subject to the final decisions being made in consul- 
tation with the provinces and States, it is proposed to bring the 
following industries under Central control and to take the 
necessary legislative measures for the purpose: iron and steel; 
manufacture of prime movers; automobiles and tractors and 
transport vehicles; aircraft; shipbuilding and marine engineer- 
ing; electrical machinery; heavy machinery, sucli as textile, 
sugar, paper, mining, cement and chemical ; machine tools ; 
heavy chemicals and fine chemicals, chemical dyes, fertilisers 
and pharmaceutical drugs; electro-chemical industry; cotton 
and woollen textiles; cement; power alcohol; sugar; motor and 
aviation fuel; rubber manufacture; non-ferrous metals indus- 
try; electric power,- coal; and radio-engineering. 

The Government, it is stated, has decided to take positive 
steps to encourage and promote the rapid industrialisation of 
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the country to the fullest extent iDossible. In this process, heavy 
industries, which constitute the foundation of modern industrial 
life, must take high priority, while at the same time a balajiced 
plan in wdiich conbuiii[)tio]i goods will have a due place will 
need to be worked out. A main question to be considered in 
the determination of industrial policy is the extent to which 
the State should take part in industrial enterprise. lu India, 
ordnance factories, public utilities, and railways, are owned and 
operated by the State. The Government has also decided that 
the bulk generation of electric power should as far as possible 
be a State concern. Basie industries, including aircraft, auto- 
mobiles and tractors, chemicals and dyes, iron and steel, prime 
movers, transport vehicles, electrical machinery, machine-tools, 
electro-chemical and non-ferrous industries may be nationalised 
if sufficient capital is not forthcoming. Manufactures, such 
as salt, in which the tax element is more important than the 
profit element may also oc nationalised. The coal raining in- 
dustry represents a special case which will have to be examined 
and dealt with separately. All other industries will be left 
to private enterprise under varying degrees of control. Indus- 
tries of national importance such as shipbuilding and the manu- 
facture of locomotives will be run by the State as well as by 
private interests. Normally, State enterprises will be managed 
by the State, but in special cases the possibility of management 
through private agencies for a limited period may have to be 
explored. In some cases, State enterprises may be operated 
through public corporations. 

With a view to preparing the ground for industrial develop- 
ment, the Government has taken steps to ensure the co-ordinated 
development of transport facilities and the development of 
scientific and technical research. The Government will provide 
various forms of assistance to industry, and it will take power 
to institute a system of controls. Agricultural development 
will be undertaken almost wholly under the auspices of the 
State, because the bulk of the agriculturists are not in a posi- 
tion to provide the necessary capital; and machinery with 
provision for the representation of the various interests con- 
cerned will be set up, after necessary consultations, with the. 
object of ensuting a reasonable standard of living for the 
workers, preventing exce.ssive private profits, extending ex- 
ternal and internal markets, avoiding the unhealthy conceu- 
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tration of assets in monopolistic fashion, and providing suffi- 
cient facilities for technical training, particnlarjy in the case 
of persons belonging to ininority and less advanced groups. 

In October 1946, the Government sot up an Advisory rianiiing 
Board to review all the plans which had been jvnt forward under 
oflicial as well as unofficial ausiiices and to make recommenda- 
tions for the further co-oi’diiiation ami improvement o£ the 
arrangements for planning, the definition of object ive,^ and 
allocation of priorities, and the development of the planning 
machinery to meet future needs. The report of the Board 
was published in January 1947. The recommendations of the 
Board included the following: the establishment of a full- 
time Planning Commission of three to five members directly 
responsible to the Cabinet' as a whole, with a central statistical 
office attached to it, and of a consultative body composed of 
the members of the Commission and representatives of the 
l)rovinces, States, industry, agriculture and other interests, 
to meet at regular intervals lo discuss the Commission’s pro- 
posals; a sufficient increase in agricultural production to meet 
the needs of food supply for the population and of raw materials 
for industry; the adoption of measures to i)revent the increased 
agricultural output from falling in the hands of middlemen , 
the enactment of legislation for the develoi)ment of large-scale 
industries for which a system of controls is required; and the 
comprehensive regulation, without delay, of the conditions of 
w’ork ill all industries. The Board’s report stressed in parti- 
cular the urgent need for action to overcome the great shortage 
ill the country at the present time of all categories of trained 
technical personnel. 

Finally, reference may be made to the provincial Govern- 
ments’ plans. The plans of the Central Government are de- 
signed to co-ordinate and supplement the projects of the pro- 
vincial and Indian State Governments. Several provinces have 
published their own reconstruction projects, which as a rule 
provide for a 5-year plan of development concerning agricul- 
ture, public works, animal husbandry, fisheries, co-operation, 
forestry, public health, industries, education, and public admi- 
nistration. These plans are intended to pave the way for a 
succession of similar plan 3. At the time of writing, with the 
exception of the North-West Frontier Province, all the provin- 
eial Governments had selected the projects to which it was pro- 
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posed to give immediate effect. The proposed expenditure 
provincial Governments on development plans during the t^YO 
years 1945-1947 is 853.9 million rupees. These projects in- 
clude a large number for the expansion of staff and for increas- 
ing the supply of trained personnel. Other aspects of develop- 
ment generally emphansed include the expansion of the agri- 
cultural and veterinary departments, hydro-electric and elec- 
tricity projects, and irrigation, afforoitation, soil -conservation, 
agriculture and fisheries projects. 

Most, if not all of these measures and proposals would doubt- 
less require to be modified as a result of the decision taken to 
establish two States in India in the area to which the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935 applied, but the information collected, 
and the spade work done, for the preparation of the plans for 
reconstruction by the Central, provincial and State Govern- 
ments should be of immense benefit to the new Governments 
when they begin to apply themselves from 15 -A|m^i.l947, the 
appointed date for their inauguration, to instituting iheasures 
for the amelioration of the economic condition and well-being 
of their respective peoples, in accordance with their declared 
aim and policy. 

Siam’s production of foodstuffs in excess of the immediate 
needs of its population places it in a fortunate position, since 
there is little likelihood in. the immediate future of an abate- 
ment of the present demand for food imports in many parts of 
the world. In order to facilitate the transport of rice, high 
priority is being given to the repair of the transport system, 
which is being actively carried out. It was reported early in 
1947 that a Bill would shortly be submitted fo the National 
Parliament for the purpose of authorising the execution of the 
Chainat Dam project, which, by controlling the Chao Pbya 
River, is expected to increase the cultivation of the centi'al plain 
and make it possible to grow two crops of rice a year. The 
arrangements for the construction of the dam are well advanced ; 
a team of engineers has been sent to the site to make detailed 
surveys, and 30 engineers have been chosen to go to the United 
States and study the operation of various dams. The proposed 
irrigation dam is the largest single construction project ever 
undertaken in Siam. It is estimated that it will cost 600 
million baht and will take 1 . years to complete, and orders have 
already been placed abroad for iron' and steel equipment to the 
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value of over 160 million balit. More than 600 houses are to be 
built alongside the dam site for bousing the workers to be 'em- 
ployed on the work. Other projects of the Irrigation Depart- 
ment are being continued, though some liave had to be curl ailed 
and slowed down on account ot the exigencies of the war. 

The restoration of normal life in Burma has been tlie prin- 
cipal concern of the Government since its resumption of power 
at the end of the war. Jt is known, however, that during the 
war years the Government prepared various plans for 'the 
economic and social reconstruction of the country, designed 
to raise the standard of living of the people. It seems prob- 
able that these plans will be substantially recast before :hey 
are implemented, and declarations of policy made by the Gov- 
ernment recently leave no doubt that it will devote consider- 
able effort to the development of social policy. 

In Ceylon, the economic depression during the inter-war 
period had already demonstrated the need for develoiJmenty 
which was further emphasised by wartime experience. Aw 
economic development programme was adopted in 1935. cal- 
culated to promote the organisation of agriculture primarily 
for food production for the home market, the growth of secon- 
dary industries to meet the local demand, and a fuller use of 
the animal, fishery, forestry, and mineral resources ot the 
country. A comprehensive post-war reconstruction plan deal- 
ing with agriculture, industry and commerce, labour, commu- 
nications, public works, health, education, local administration,, 
and hdme affairs, involving an estimated outlay of apiiroxi- 
mately 1,739 million rupees and a recurring annual expciicli- 
ture of about 154 million rupees, is under consideration. The 
commencement of the war in the Far Bast upset the equili- 
brium of the employment market and an acute labour shortage 
was experienced for the first time. With the end of the war, 
however, efforts were made to absorb the men thrown out of 
employment into civilian employment. ^ It is stated that al- 
though these efforts have not proved wholly successful, large- 
scale unemployment has not as yet resulted, probably owing 
to the prevailing high prices for tea and coconut and the large 
demand for agricultural products. Instructions have been 

'For example, by reinstating ex-seryicemen in their civilian jobs, grant- 
ing special concessiona in respect of age, educational qualifications, etc., 
for admission to Government service, and providing facilities for further' 
education and for the resettlement of dialled men. 
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issued by the Government for restarting work on various pro- 
jects which were suspended daring the war years and for in- 
tensifying work on others. Tliese projects include a hydro- 
electric scheme and a number of irrigation works. The Town 
and Country Planning Ordinance of 1916 provides for the 
creation of a National Planning Coniinissio]i to regulate laud 
development and to prepare sch ernes for slum clearaoee, and 
the construction of workers’ houses. The Commission on Social 
Services, in its report i isuecl in February 1947, rccomuieuded 
that the Government should adopt a policy of redacing ex- 
penditure on public works during a boom and increasing it in 
a depression. 

Immediately after the liberation of Indo-China, the French 
Government drew up a lO-year plan for industrial development, 
which aims at augmenting very considerably the economic re- 
sources of the country by the establishment of power plants 
.and of certain conversion iiidiistries (chiefly chemical and smelt- 
ing), the extension of mining, and the organisation of public 
works. A 5-year plan to meet the more (immediate require- 
ments was also prepared, which envisages an expenditure of 
about 2,000 million piastres, mainly on public works, housing, 
-education, and agriculture. 

The policy of the Malayan Government is in the first place 
to restore pre-war economic conditions; This calls in parti- 
cular for the repair of transport equipment, an increase in local 
food production, and the rehabilitation of the rubber, tin, and 
pineapple export industries. The Government plans to prTwide 
loans, for rehabilitating the tin mining industry, which, together 
with the rubber industry, is considered basic to the (‘conomic 
recovery of the country. It was at first thought that the resto- 
ration of the 1941 level of tin jiroduction would be almost com- 
plete by the end of 1949, but owing to such difficulties as the 
shortage of trained supervisory personnel and skilled workers, 
the delay in imports of machinery, and the lack of transport 
equipment, the estimated period has been extended by a further 
two years. During 1943 and 1944, a rubber committee, com- 
posed of representatives of the Governments of the United 
Kingdom, the Netherlands, and the United States, drew up 
plans for securing rubber from South-east Asia immediately 
after the war, and orders for equipment for the Malayan rubber 
industry were placed in the United Kingdom and Australia. 
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A National Development Corporation has been established in 
the Philippines, which is financed by the Government and is in 
charge of the execution of reconstruction plans. Two large- 
scale industrial development programmes have been drawn up : 
one for short-term emergency reconstruction and development; 
and a more ambitious 5, 10, and 15-year programme for the co- 
ordinated development of the natural resources of the Philip- 
pine Islands and for the establishment of a wide variety of 
industries. The Corporation already controls a number of 
industries in and around Manila. Under the Philippine He- 
habilitation Act of 1946 (sponsored by the United States), a 
total of 120 million dollars will be paid by the United States 
Government for the restoration of public property (a 4-year 
programme of construction and repair of highways, ports and 
harbours, public buildings and public health services). It is 
reported that the Government is also carrying out an exten- 
sive programme to improve the condition of both industrial and 
agricultural workers. Large estates are being broken up, the 
.owners being suitably compensated. This scheme is, however, 
faced with several difficulties, not least among them being tlie 
heavy cost of making the land suitable for development by 
small farmers. The execution of the scheme is therefore ex- 
pected to take several years. 

A great deal of attention is thus being given to reconstruc- 
tion planning in Asiatic countries in the Par Eastern region, 
although the immediate preoccupation in those areas which 
were under enemy occupation during the war is naturally the 
restoration of normal conditions. In these areas, no less than 
elsewhere, the war has had the effect of demonstrating the im- 
portance of economic development for the maintenance of politi- 
cal stability. Economic and social dev^opmeiit may therefore 
be expected to assume a prominent place in the activities of the 
Governments concerned. Indeed, especially in several of the 
smaller countries of South-east Asia, such development is 
urgently necessary, for without a substantial increase in the 
volume of available employment, there will be little scope for 
the active pursuit of a progressive labour policy. The pressing 
noed^for action designed to bring about the amelioration of 
the economic 'condition of the masses was particularly emphas- 
ised in a report which the Asian Belations Conference, held 
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iflsueci by the Government for restarting work on various pi'O- 
jects which were suspended daring the war years and for in- 
tensifying work on others. Tliese ])rojects include a hydro- 
electric scheme and a number of ii*j*igation works. The Town 
and Country Planning Ordinance of 1916 provides for the 
creation of a National Planning Oormnissioii to regulate land 
development and to prcp.irc scliernes for slum clearance, and 
the construction of workers’ houses. The Commission on Social 
Services, in its report issued in February 1917, recommended 
that the Government should adopt a policy of reducing ex- 
penditure on public works during a boom and increasing it in 
a depression. 

Immediately after the liberation of Indo-China, the French 
Government drew up a lO-year plan for industrial development, 
which aims at augmenting very considerably the economic re- 
sources of the country by the establishment of power i)]ants 
and of certain conversion industries (chiefly chemical and smelt- 
ing), the extension of mining, and the organisation of public 
works. A 5-year plan to meet the more Immediate require- 
ments was also prepared, which envisages an expenditure of 
about 2,000 million piastre.s, mainly on public works, housing, 
education, and agriculture. 

The policy of the Malayan Government is in the first place 
to restore pre-war economic conditions; This calls in parti- 
cular for the repair of transport equipment, an increase in local 
food production, and the rehabilitation of the rubber, tin, and 
pineapple export industries. The Government plans to provide 
loans for rehabilitating the tin mining industry, which, together 
with the rubber industry, is considered basic to the (economic 
recovery of the country. It was at first thought that the resto- 
ration of the 1941 level of tin production would be almost com- 
plete by the end of 1949, but owing to such difficulties as the 
shortage of trained supervisory personnel and skilled workers, 
the delay in imports of machinery, and the lack of transport 
equipment, the estimated period has been extended by a further 
two years. During 1943 and 1944, a rubber committee, com- 
posed of representatives of the Governments of the United 
Kingdom, the Netherlands, and the United States, drew up 
plans for securing rubber from South-east Asia immediately 
nfter the war, and orders for equipment for the Malayan rubber 
industry were placed in the United Kingdom and Australia. 
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A National Development Corporation has been established in 
the Philippines, which is financed by the Government and is in 
charge of the execution of reconstruction plans. Two large- 
scale industrial development programmes have been drawn up: 
one for short-term emergency reconstruction and development; 
and a more ambitious 5, 10, and 15-year programme for the co- 
ordinated development of the natural resources of the Philip- 
pine Islands and for the establishment of a wide variety of 
industries. The Corporation already controls a number of 
industries in and around Manila. Under the Philippine lie- 
habilitation Act of 1946 (sponsored by the United States), a 
total of 120 million dollars will be paid by the United States 
Government for the restoration of public property (a 4-year 
programme of construction and repair of highways, ports and 
harbours, public buildings and public health services). It is 
reported that the Government is also carrying out an exten- 
sive programme to improve the condition of both industrial and 
agricultural workers. Large estates are being broken up, the 
.owners being suitably compensated. This scheme is, however, 
faced w’ith several difficulties, not least among them being the 
heavy cost of making the land suitable for development by 
small farmers. The execution of the scheme is therefore ex- 
pected to take several years. 

A great deal of attention is thus being given to reconstruc- 
tion planning in Asiatic countries in the Far Eastern region, 
although the immediate preoccupation in those areas which 
were under enemy occupation during the war is naturally the 
restoration of normal conditions. In these areas, no less than 
elsewhere, the war has had the effect of demonstrating the im- 
portance of economic development for the maintenance of politi- 
cal stability. Economic and social development may therefore 
be expected to assume a prominent place in the activities of the 
Governments concerned. Indeed, especially in several of the 
smaller countries of South-east Asia, such development is 
urgently necessary, for without a substantial increase in the 
volume of available employment, there will be little scope for 
the active pursuit of a progressive labour policy. The pressing 
need^for action designed to bring about the amelioration of 
the economic 'condition of the masses was particularly emphas- 
ised in a report which the Asian Belations Conference, held 
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at Ne^v Delhi iii March-April 1947, adopted on the question 
of the transition from a colonial to a national economy. 

Need for the Elaboration of Labour Policy 

The current trends of reconstruction planning in Asiatic 
countries provide a sffiucient indication of the importance of 
the econo:nic and social developments which may be expected 
to result as the plaiis are gradually carried into effect. These 
developnionts will doubtless call for the elaboration of an ap- 
propriate labour policy. The formulation of such a policy 
is a continuing task in which each new situation is dealt with 
as it arLS(‘s, the num crons i)roblcms involved are reviewed in 
detail, prioritie.s arc assigned, imd a solution for eaeh pressing 
problem is found in terms of the prevailing conditions, local, 
regional, and global. The present Conference provides a suit- 
able opportunity to initiate the necessary discussions. 

In the past, the Inter national Labour Organisation has ad- 
niitrcdly unde a iioteworihy eoniribntion to the ovoliilioM of 
social policy in Asiatic counti'ios. Tu Lis reiuiit on Lis wisif 
to the East, Mie former Director of the International Labour 
Office, xSir Harold Butler, was able to state: '‘...the incipient 
labour codes of every Asiatic country bear plain traces of the 
inspiiation derived from Geneva. Wherever I went, I found 
Goverinnent offices Avoll supplied with the literature of the 
Interiialioiial Labour Office, and Ministers and officials res- 
ponsible for labour matters anxious to preserve and develop 
their contact with it.'' Dr. T. K. Djang, Chief of the Bureau 
of Factor}^ and Mining Insj^cction in the Chinese Mmistry of 
Social Affairs, has observed: “As early as 26 February 1931, 
less than two months^ after the [Chinese Factory] Act was 
promulgated, the Ministry of Industries invited the Interna- 
tional Labour Office to send experts on factory legislation and 
inspection to give technical assistance and advice on the orga- 
nisation of factory inspection. A Mission . . , accordingly visit- 
ed China in the autumn of that year. They spent much time 
investigating industrial conditions in Shanghai and elsewhere 
and made valuable recommendations to the Ministry, consi- 
derably influencing the course of Chinese factory inspection . . . 
The International Labour Organisation gave much valuable 
assistance to the cause of the regulation of industrial condi- 
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tioiis in China at a time when its help was greatly needed.’’ 
A similar tribute to the Organisation for its services to India 
was paid by the late iSir ]ihup'*ndra Nath Mitra, who was for 
a time Member in charge of Labour in the Viceroy’s Council, 
when he publicly stated at a meeting in July 1934 in London 
that whatever improveineni had taken place in the conditions 
of workers in India in recent years had been largely due to 
India’s association with the International Labour Organisation. 
He also said that he was incliimd to attribute to that connec- 
tion eveii the ai)pointm 0 nt of the Royal Commission on Labour 
in India. 

An accoLint of tiie provisions of the International Labour 
Conventiojis niid Recommendatious which are in force in Asiatic 
countries represented at this Conference will be found in Re- 
port 111, but tlic iiiflaenee of the Organisation in these coun- 
tries is not to he measured solely by legislation. That influence 
is to ^ u) f, laJi extent deiived from the creation of a climate 
conge li:. tn (Jje fiiethodicHl diseiission of labour (piestious with 
the object of ju ’dieviiig eojierct. results on the basis of precise 
informatjoii. L- Ihe pjeccdhij; cm.iiters, an attempt has l)een 
made to provide n general survey of some of the main problems 
to bo dealt with in the co/isiuoration of labour policy with 
special ri U'rf iice to the existing conditions in Asiatic countries. 
The problems raised may b. usefully enumerated at this stage: 

(1) Immediate mea^sul•cs for assistance by the public autho- 
rities to improve the condition of primary producers; 

(2) The nature of iiitevnationa^ assistance required in res- 
pect of rural reconstruction; 

(3) The formulation of a policy for improving the conditions 
of the primary ]n‘odiicer by means of the co-operative movement, 
ill particular : 

(a) the place of co-operation in social policy; 

(h) the possibilities and limitations of co-operative organi- 
sation ; 

(c) the conditions of development of co-operative organi- 
sations ; 

(d) relations between co-operative organisations and the 
public authorities; 

(4) Special aspects of the organisation of the employment 

service ; 
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( 0 ) Possibilities of making arrangements in leading indus- 
trial countries for the trai jiug of Asiatic workers, and the prin- 
cipal points to be taken into account in making provision for 
such training abroad in the light of the wartime experience of 
the training of Chinese workers in the United States and Indian 
.workers in the United Kingdom; 

(6) The organisation of vocational training facilities; 

(7) The regulation of the employment of children and young 
persons and of women, particularly in respect of: 

(a) the admission of children and young persons to em- 
ployment in different fields of economic activity, and 
the effective enforcement of the necessary regulations, 
including the organisation of administrative services; 

(&) methods of maternity protection; 

(c) measures to promote the general education and voca- 
tional training of women and to open to them in in- 
creasing measure occupations other than those involv- 
ing rough and heavy work; 

(d) measures for the protection of the health of women 
workers engaged in work involving considerable phy- 
sical strain; 

(e) adequate administrative arrangements for giving effect 
to a policy designed to promote the employment of 
women ; 

(8) The collection and compilation of statistical data on 
lateur questions ; 

(9) Workers' housing; 

(10) The organisation and regulation of industrial relations: 

(11) The main problems concerning the enforcement of labour 
measures, including more particularly labour inspection. 

To this list should be added the questions suggested in the 
reports on the other three items on the agenda. On many of 
these questions, as will be clear from the reports submitted by 
the Office to the present Conference, international regulations 
have been adopted. The main issue before regional confer- 
ences of this kind is to consider the steps to be taken to raise 
the existing local standards to the general international stand- 
ards. The Conference to be held in China in 1948 provides a 
suitable opportunity to indicate these steps with some degree 
of precision. The present Conference might determine the 
questions which should be proposed for placing on the agenda 
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of the 1948 reKioiial Conference. In the reports submitted to 
the present C'onferencc, the Office has confined itself to draw- 
ing attention to the questions which seemed to call for special 
consideration in the light of local conditions and has refrained 
from attempting to lay down an (jrder of priorities. 
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